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THE  TSAR:  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

There  is  iio  more  mysterious  figure  in  Europe  than  the  Tsar. 
His  detractors  declare  him  to  he  a  melancholy,  uxorious  man, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  detail,  dominated  by  women,  and  impo¬ 
tent  for  good  or  evil.  His  admirers  describe  him  as  a  man  with  a 
great  mission  for  the  advancement  of  the  humanitarian  idea 
which  is  struggling  with  militarism  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  Tsar’s  detractors  say  that  the  key  to  the  character  of  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  drifted  into  war  witli  Japan. 

His  friends  aver  that  the  key  to  the  Tsar’s  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  project  for  the  great  Siberian  Railway  which  has 
linked  the  Pacific  with  the  Baltic  by  iron  rails  and  modern 
engines.  They  declare  that  the  true  note  of  the  Tsar’s  character 
is  struck  by  the  project  for  the  Hague  Tribunal.  At  first  the  most 
extravagant  claims  were  put  forward.  Prophecies  were  made  that 
the  Peace  Congress  was  a  preliminary  to  permanent  disarmament ; 
war  was  to  be  impossible ;  and  general  principles  were  to  be  laid 
down  which  there  was  no  authority  to  enforce.  Wlien  these 
extravagant  claims  were  disappointed,  the  Hague  Conference 
was  derided,  but  the  young  Tsar’s  intentions,  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  President’s  opening  speech,  were  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  should  direct  its  attention  chiefly  to  arbitration  and 
mediation  between  Powers  at  variance.  That  hope  is  still  a  castle 
in  the  air.  Russia  will  not  arbitrate  with  Japan. 

Of  the  two  theories  as  to  the  Tsar’s  character,  which  is  the  more 
correct?  The  evidence  is  contradictory,  and  the  analysis  of  a 
great  personality  is  necessarily  incomplete  without  some  know'- 
ledge  of  the  influences  of  heredity  upon  character  and  the  effect  of 
environment  upon  habit. 

The  lineage  of  the  Romanoffs  is  a  gruesome  story.  The 
Tsar  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors  an  accumulated  burden 
of  horror  and  sorrow  that  is  more  conducive  to  settled 
melancholy  than  to  healthy  judgment :  and  to  fatalism  and 
despair  than  to  sobriety  and  cheerfulness.  Xevciiheless,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is  approaching  a  time  of  life  w^hen 
lie  can  no  longer  be  spoken  of  as  a  young  man,  is  as  right  mean- 
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ing,  benevolent,  and  clement  a  ruler  as  though  he  did  not  bear 
upon  his  shoulders  accumulated  memories  of  bloodshed,  malignity, 
and  strife.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  history  of  his  ancestors. 
Alexander  III.,  his  father,  died  in  the  arms  of  a  miracle-monger, 
Father  John  of  Cronstadt.  The  superstition  of  Alexander  III. 
was  a  pure  survival  from  mediseval  times.  He  would  cross  himself 
and  even  fall  on  his  knees  in  prayer  when  a  cloud  obscured  the 
sun,  if  he  was  looking  through  a  window.  Credulity  of  this  kind 
was  encouraged  under  the  powerful  influence  of  his  philosopher- 
tutor,  Constantine  Pobedonosteif. 

The  grandfather  of  the  Tsar  was  assassinated  while  driving  in 
the  public  street.  His  great-grandfather,  overwhelmed  with 
Crimean  disasters,  is  generally  believed  in  Russia  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  illness  and  death 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  which  has  never  been  explained.  The 
Emperor  Paul  was  murdered  in  1801,  while  Catherine  II.,  his 
mother,  although  a  great  sovereign  and  a  woman  of  remarkable 
abilities,  would  have  been  accounted  a  degenerate  and  classed  as 
a  criminal  if  she  had  not  been  an  empress.  The  qualities  trans¬ 
mitted  to  her  posterity  were  not  those  that  make  either  for  orderly 
life  or  successful  statesmanship.  The  husband  of  Catherine, 
Peter  III.,  was  made  away  with  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered.  Ivan  VI.  was  immured  in  a  dungeon  for  eighteen 
years,  and  murdered;  while  Peter  II.,  the  Tsar  of  1727,  and  the 
successor  of  Catherine  I.,  whose  flrst  husband  was  killed  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  with  Peter  the  Great,  was  deposed. 

This  is  the  family  history  of  the  Tsar.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
record  stained  with  bloodshed,  violence,  and  disaster  can  be  without 
influence  upon  character.  If  this  be  so,  the  melancholy  of  the 
Tsar  is  explained.  Then,  as  to  the  imperial  environment. 
While  hereditary  influences  cannot  have  failed  to  tinge  the 
mind  of  the  Tsar  with  gloom  and  sinister  forebodings,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  acceded  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers 
were  not  calculated  to  dispel  the  gloom  he  had  acquired  with  his 
birthright.  On  May  31st,  1896,  on  the  Khodinsky  Plain  outside 
Moscow,  during  the  coronation  festivities,  a  horrible  disaster 
occurred.  A  number  of  booths  had  been  erected  on  the  plain  in 
which  presents  of  food  and  drink  were  to  be>  given  in  the  Tsar’s 
name  to  the  people.  An  immense  crowd,  amounting  to  400,000 
persons,  collected  during  the  night  in  front  of  the  booths,  and 
the  crush  was  so  great  that  nearly  3,000  people  were  suffocated  or 
trampled  to  death.  Since  then  the  peasantry  throughout  Russia 
superstitiously  regard  the  Tsar  as  an  unlucky  man,  and  hold,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  absence  of  a  son  is  due  to  this  Khodinsky 
disaster.  The  peasantry  acquit  the  Tsar  of  responsibility  for  the 
terrible  occurrence,  but  they  hold  that  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
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Serge,  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  was  the  man  responsible. 
Indeed,  the  nickname  of  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  in  peasant  circles 
is  “  Prince  Khodinsky.”  The  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasantry  refer  to  an  uncle  of  the  Tsar  in  these  terms  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  exclude  from  Russia  the  magazine  in  which  this  article 
appears.  Comment  upon  the  Russian  Royal  Family  is  anathema. 
From  Archangel  to  Odessa,  from  Vladivostok  to  Eidtkhunen,  there 
is  nothing  in  regard  to  which  the  Press  Censors  Department  is 
more  rigorously  severe  than  the  publication  of  any  allusion  to  the 
Russian  Royal  Family. 

In  personal  conversation  with  the  Tsar  men  are  struck  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  shrinking  shyness  and  softly  apprehensive,  almost 
feminine,  sweetness  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  melancholy  and  reflective  Tsar  and  the  exuberant 
vitality  of  the  Kaiser,  bubbling  and  boiling  with  unexpended  life 
power,  can  be  appreciated  best  by  those  who  have  conversed  with 
both.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  is 
destitute  of  strength  because  his  habitual  outlook  on  life  is  rather 
one  of  Oriental  resignation  than  of  the  hopefulness  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  head  of  a  great  Christian  nation.  The  Tsar 
is  remarkable  for  a  dignity  which  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
he  is  small  in  size  and  his  voice  is  gentle  and  womanly.  The 
dignity  is  like  the  dignity  of  Queen  Victoria,  which  impressed 
every  one  who  entered  her  presence.  The  dignity  of  the  Tsar  was 
curiously  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  meeting  with  the 
Kaiser.  The  two  monarchs  had  separated  after  meeting  with 
their  respective  fleets  in  the  Baltic.  The  Kaiser  semaphored  an 
effusive  message  to  the  Tsar  from  the  upper  bridge  of  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  yacht,  the  HoJienzollern.  It  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms: — “The  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  salutes  the  Admiral  of  the 
Pacific.”  The  Tsar  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  If  he 
accepted  the  implication  the  British  Foreign  Office  might  have 
something  to  say.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signal  remained 
unanswered,  discourtesy  to  the  Kaiser  was  the  result.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Tsar’s  reply  was  his  own  idea.  He  simply 
signalled — “  Farewell.”  The  laconic  rebuff  to  the  German  Emperor 
went  round  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and  the  “  Admiral  of  the 
Atlantic  ”  will  not  forget  the  quiet  snub  administered  to  him  one 
grey  afternoon  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  event  in  the  Tsar’s  life  which  has  chiefly  influenced  his 
babit  and  outlook  on  life  was  his  journey  to  the  Far  East  in  1891. 
After  visiting  India  he  returned  overland  via  Siberia,  along  the 
route  of  the  railway  that  has  now  been  constructed.  The  long 
and  monotonous  journey  through  Siberia  is  understood  to  have 
stirred  the  pulse  of  the  Tsarevitch,  and  to  have  moulded  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  policy  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  by  ^Vestern  critics.  I 
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was  recently  informed  by  one  who  accompanied  the  preseat 
I'sar  on  his  journey  to  the  Far  East  that  the  spectacle  of  Russian 
power  in  the  Far  East,  the  possibilities  of  its  development,  and 
the  extraordinary  agricultural  and  industrial  future  that  awaits 
the  development  of  the  rich  and  virgin  soil  of  Siberia,  produced 
an  overwhelming  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Tsarevitch. 

In  the  course  of  that  long  journey  he  visited  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia  by  land.  About  this  time 
the  hoiTOr  of  war,  which  is  one  of  his  most  dominant  characteris¬ 
tics,  became  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind.  It  is  well  known  in 
Russian  society  that  the  Tsar’s  dread  of  war,  wbich  does  not 
increase  his  popularity  with  the  army  he  will  never  lead  in  person, 
was  derived  from  the  closest  association  with  his  mother,  the  sister 
of  Queen  Alexandra.  The  present  writer  has  had  the  opporlunily 
of  hearing  the  views  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  war.  There  can  be  no  indiscretion  in  saying  that  her 
Majesty’s  loathing  and  detestation  of  the  method  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  differences  by  resort  to  physical  force  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  It  is  not  that  the  Dowager  Empress  is  insensible  to 
the  necessity  of  defending  national  rights  by  effective  prepara¬ 
tions  by  land  and  sea,  but  that  the  new  spirit  of  humanity,  which 
has  already  led  to  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  military  ambitions 
of  France,  finds  a  most  powerful  friend  in  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Russia. 

( )n  one  occasion  the  Empress  Alexander  visited  a  Russian  battle¬ 
ship  which  was  lying  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  late  Tsar  and  his 
Consort  were  sojourning  with  the  Danish  Royal  Family  at  Fre- 
densborg.  The  Tsar  and  Tsarina  had  visited  the  ship,  the 
Dvcnadzat  Apostoloff  (The  Twelve  Apostles),  in  the  morning,  and 
her  Majesty  for  the  first  time  had  had  explained  to  her  the  scope, 
efficiency,  and  possibilities  of  modern  guns  and  torpedoes.  The 
effect  of  this  visit  to  the  Dvenadzat  Apostoloff  was  to  impress  the 
present  Tsar’s  mother  with  a  sense  of  profound  horror  at  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  an  international  conflict  in  which  modern  navies  and 
modern  weapons  would  be  employed.  The  conjecture  may  he 
hazarded,  without  fear  of  inaccuracy,  that  the  Imperial  visit  to 
the  Dvcnadzat  Apostoloff  was  in  one  sense  an  historical  occasion. 
The  visit  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  the  mother  of 
the  Tsar  Nicholas  was  specially  sensitive  to  physical  suffering. 
The  news  had  recently  been  received  by  the  Imperial  parents  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Tsarevitch,  the  present 
Emperor,  by  a  Japanese  fanatic  at  Otsu,  on  May  11th,  1891.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Empress  had  that  day  been  moved  to  tears  by  the 
description  of  some  little  Jewish  children  who  had  received  ill- 
treatment  from  the  police  in  the  town  of  Homel,  notorious  for 
the  recent  outbreak  of  intolerance  against  the  Jews. 
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The  writer  lays  stress  upon  the  hatred  of  war  entertained  by  her 
Majesty  the  Dowager  Empress  in  order  that  the  effect  upon  the 
Tsar  of  so  powerful  a  maternal  influence  may  be  understood.  His 
attempted  assassination  by  a  Japanese  fanatic  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people,  although  the  effect  was 
one  quite  different  from  that  which  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  Tsar  is  not  popular  with 
the  Russian  people.  The  Russians  like  a  jovial,  burly  ruler  who 
can  drink  hard,  who  loves  fighting,  and  whose  personal  courage 
is  undoubted.  Ever  since  the  episode  at  Otsu,  when  the  Tsar’s 
life  was  endangered  by  the  would-be  murderer,  there  has  been 
a  doubt  as  to  the  personal  courage  of  the  Tsar.  This  doubt  is 
owing  to  an  indiscreet  letter  which  was  written  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece  to  his  father,  and  which,  by  some  accident  or 
indiscretion,  was  read  by  others.  From  Athens  the  report  w'as 
widely  circulated  throughout  Europe.  The  letter  described  the 
episode  of  the  attempted  assassination,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Greece,  after  dwelling  on  the  scene  wherein  the  Japanese  madman 
struck  at  his  cousin,  the  Tsarevitch,  used  words  which  have  become 
historical  in  Russia — “Then  Nickie  ran.”  “Nickie”  is  the  pet 
name  by  which  the  Tsar  is  known  to  his  relations,  especially  to 
his  cousins,  with  whom  he  loves  to  cycle.  For  a  long  time  the 
half-disaffected  and  contemptuous  clans  which  form  society  in 
Russia  repeated  with  shrugs  of  the  shoulders — “Then  Nickie  ran, 
then  Nickie  ran.”  The  episode  is  not  forgotten,  and  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  as  a  peacemaker  are  seriously  hindered  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  pusillanimity  in  a  moment  of  danger.  The  suggestion 
is  cruelly  unjust,  but  continual  life  in  an  electrical  atmosphere, 
with  assassination  always  in  the  air  and  the  memory  that  the 
majority  of  his  ancestors  have  perished  by  violent  death,  has 
possibly  strained  the  nerve  of  the  Russian  Emperor. 

Timidity  in  a  despot  is  incongruous,  but  timidity  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  may  be  the  result  of  characteristics  derived 
from  an  ancestry  remarkable  for  physical  courage.  The  allegation 
that  the  Tsar  is  prudent,  if  not  timid,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  excel  in  manly  sports  with  the  single  exception  of 
cycling.  He  is  proficient  as  a  wheelman,  and  has  even  been  known 
to  “  scorch.”  With  the  exception  of  cycling,  he  is  not  addicted 
to  open  air  sports.  Occasionally  he  takes  up  a  gun,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  join  in  shooting  parties,  but  his  Majesty  is  not 
fond  of  shooting,  and  he  is  not  a  good  shot.  His  tastes  do  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  skill  in  the  destruction  either  of  game  or  of  men. 
Domesticity  is  his  ideal  as  a  means  of  relaxation  during  the  scanty 
minutes  of  his  leisure.  Emphatically  he  is  not  a  sportsman. 

When  the  Tsar  was  in  England  in  1896  he  visited  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  at  Lowther  Castle.  No  trouble  was  spared  to  prepare  a 
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pfood  “shoot”  for  his  Majesty.  The  birds  were  numerous;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  better  shooting  to  be  obtained  in  England  than 
Lord  Lonsdale  had  prepared  for  his  Imperial  guest.  But  the  Tsar 
did  not  shine  in  his  performance  with  the  gun  on  the  Lonsdale 
moors  and  coverts,  nor  with  the  driven  game.  In  the  language 
of  a  sturdy  and  outspoken  old  keeper,  who  was  in  close  attendance 
on  his  Majesty,  the  Tsar  “  did  not  know  enough  to  hold  a  gun 
straight  nor  to  hit  a  bird.” 

Although  the  Emperor  dislikes  sport  and  most  forms  of  outdoor 
exercise  he  is  devoted  to  his  family,  and  more  especially  to  his 
wife.  The  love  story  of  the  young  couple  is  too  well  known  to 
repeat  here.  Their  engagement  and  marriage  was  clouded  by  the 
recent  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  course  of  true 
love  has  not  run  altogether  smoothly  since  the  wedding.  The 
powerful  influence  of  the  Dowager  Empress  has  created  two  par¬ 
ties  in  the  Russian  Court.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  necessity  imposed 
on  the  ladies  of  the  Russian  Royal  Family  that  they  shall  all  of 
them  be  named  after  a  Russian  saint.  The  Dowager  Empress’s 
name  was  Dagmar,  and  as  there  is  no  saint  of  that  name  she  was 
accordingly  given  the  title  of  Marie.  The  name  of  the  present 
Empress  was  Alix,  and  as  there  is  no  saint  Alix,  she,  too,  i-eceived 
the  name  of  Marie.  When  there  are  two  Maries  in  a  family,  each 
with  great  influence,  none  the  less  if  that  family  be  Imperial,  two 
parties  are  certain  to  be  formed,  and  will  range  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  interests  and  predilectons.  There  is  a  mother-in-law 
tragedy  at  the  Russian  Court* 

There  was  a  stonn  at  Court  early  in  the  Tsar’s  married  life,  on 
the  subject  of  the  ladies  smoking.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  cigarettes  were  permitted.  When  the  present  Empress 
acceded  to  power  she  forbade  her  ladies-in-waiting  to  solace  them¬ 
selves  with  an  occasional  cigarette.  This  smoking  question  raised 
a  conflagration  at  Gatchina,  Peterhof,  Anitchkoff  Palace,  and 
Livadia,  the  glare  of  which  has  scarcely  yet  disappeared  from  the 
sky.  Between  the  Dowager  Empress  and  her  daughter-in-law 
there  is  not  much  love  lost,  and  the  failure  of  the  sweet  and  lovable 
daughter  of  our  Princess  Alice  to  produce  a  male  heir  to  the 
throne  has  been  a  strong  reason  for  causing  much  feeling  on 
both  sides. 

That  parents  whose  quiver  is  full  of  daughters  intensely  long 
for  a  son  is  proverbial,  but  in  the  present  case,  where  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  is  dependent  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  unless  the 
Pomanoff  traditions  are  set  aside,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  great 
social  and  national  concern.  Under  the  present  condition  of 
things  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  will  succeed  the  Tsar  Nicholas, 
but  it  is  competent  to  the  Tsar  to  set  aside  the  succession  and 
appoint  a  daughter.  The  Russian  Court  is  hopelessly  divided 
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upon  this  question  of  the  nomination  of  an  heir,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  the  Tsar  were  to  take  this  course,  the  Russian  people 
would  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  The  subject  is  fraught  with 
future  trouble  to  Russia. 

The  Tsar  divides  his  time  when  in  Russia  between  Gatchina, 
which  is  his  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  Peterhof ,  which  is  the  summer  residence  opposite  Cron- 
stadt;  the  AnitchkofE  Palace;  and  Livadia,  in  the  Crimea.  Since 
the  Emperor  Alexander’s  death  the  Tsar  never  lives  in  the  Winter 
Palace.  The  rooms  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  died  are  still 
kept  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  of  his  assassination  with  one 
exception.  The  camp-bed  remains,  but  his  clothes,  left  as  they 
were,  thick  with  blood,  were  removed  a  little  time  ago.  The  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  ballroom  of  the  Winter  Palace  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  One  sees  the  waves  of  the  Neva  dancing  in  the  light 
and  all  the  white  sails  silhouetted  against  the  sun.  When  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Emperor  lives  in  a  small  palace,  Petrofski,  outside  the 
town,  where  his  Majesty’s  taste  for  simplicity  and  dislike  of  cere¬ 
monial  and  form  have  free  play.  When  the  Emperor  is  at  Peter¬ 
hof,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
Ministers  have  an  easier  time  than  when  he  is  at  Gatchina,  forty- 
four  versts  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Emperor  receives  one  Minister  every  day  when  ho  is  either 
at  Gatchina  or  Peterhof.  The  Foreign  Minister’s  day  is  Tuesday; 
but  Count  Lamsdorff  sees  the  Emperor  more  often  when  necessity 
arises.  Twice  a  week  his  Majesty  has  a  general  reception,  which 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  prominent  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  citizens  who  for  any  reason  are  honoured  by  an  Imperial 
audience.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  at  these  general  receptions 
to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  Emperor’s  life.  The  system  of 
espionage  at  Court  is  the  most  elaborate  that  can  be  devised. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  from  time  to  time  alarming  indications 
that  the  precautions  taken  are  inadequate.  In  the  month  of  May 
last  an  explosive  was  found  in  the  clock  in  the  chimneypiece  of 
the  breakfast-room  in  Gatchina,  in  which  the  little  daughtei's  of 
the  Tsar  were  accustomed  to  take  their  breakfast  with  their  Eng¬ 
lish  governess.  For  some  reason  it  was  noticed  that  the  hands  of 
the  clock  pointed  to  five  miniites  to  nine  for  several  consecutive 
minutes,  although  the  mechanism  of  the  timepiece  was  operating 
as  usual.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  a  high  explosive 
had  been  inserted  in  the  clock. 

The  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  gloom  produced  by  the  con¬ 
stant  sense  of  impalpable  danger  overshadows  the  spirits  of  every 
one  at  the  Russian  Court.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  annual 
visit  to  Copenhagen  or  Fredensborg  is  so  eagerly  anticipated  and  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  Royal  Family.  At  Fredens- 
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borg,  although  the  Emperor  is  guarded  by  a  considerable  force  of 
detectives,  they  are  not  in  evidence,  and  during  his  stay  he  is 
accompanied  only  by  one  or  two  aides-de-camp,  who  are  generallv 
personal  friends.  The  extraordinary  feature  about  Nihilism  in 
llussia  is  the  extent  to  which  the  upper  classes  sympathise  with  the 
efforts  of  the  intellectiial  proletariat  to  bring  the  present  system 
to  an  end.  Tlie  Tsar  never  knows  who  are  his  friends  and  who  his 
enemies.  An  abiding  sense  of  distrust  is  the  result,  and  lienee  the 
passionate  affection  that  his  Majesty  feels  for  his  wife,  whose 
faithful  counsel  and  patient  sympathy  are  the  bright  spots  in  one 
of  the  saddest  lives  in  Europe. 

The  amiisements  of  the  Tsar  are  few.  lie  is  fond  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  sometimes  indulges  in  a  mood  for  the  making  of  melan¬ 
choly  verse,  and,  as  was  said  in  a  previous  place,  he  is  an  adept 
with  the  cycle.  When  at  Gatchina  he  is  in  the  habit  of  cycling  by 
himself  for  a  portion  of  every  day,  but  at  Peterhof  the  work 
brought  down  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  constant  interviews 
with  Ministers  and  officials,  consume  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  a 
light  in  his  Majesty’s  writing-room  may  be  seen  far  into  the 
night  as  he  labours  with  the  mountains  of  papers  that  arc 
dispatched  to  him  by  cunning  Ministers,  who  are  resolved  to  sur¬ 
round  the  young  Tsar  with  a  parapet  of  detail  in  order  to  prevent 
his  mastery  of  the  larger  questions  affecting  Kussian  policy. 

The  Tsar  is  a  kindly,  saddened,  overworked  and  iinhappy  man. 
I! is  desire  to  do  his  duty  compels  him  to  engage  in  an  unceasing 
struggle  with  details  which  are  never  overtaken.  In  this  struggle 
he  is  helped  by  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  women,  whose 
virtues  are  derived  through  her  mother,  from  our  own  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  When  the  Tsar  was  a  boy  he  had  an  English  nurse  who 
taught  him  to  speak  English  without  accent,  and  planted  in  his 
mind  a  love  of  English  methods  of  life  and  habits  which  he  has 
never  lost.  When  the  Tsar  is  in  private  costume  he  has  recourse 
to  an  English  tailor.  English  family  life  is  his  delight,  and  tlie 
English  constitutional  system  he  regards  with  a  favourable  eye. 
In  character  he  is  more  like  his  grandfather  than  his  father,  but 
notwithstanding  his  undoubted  abilities  and  fine  disposition,  he  is 
too  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  Ministers  and  of  his  mother  to 
exercise  serious  control  over  liussian  policy. 

The  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  is  physically  weak;  his  nerves  are  shat¬ 
tered;  his  will  feeble.  He  is  amiable  where  iron-handedness  is 
essential.  He  is  dependent  when  a  strong  individuality  is  required. 
He  is  constantly  in  subjection  first  to  one  influence  and  then  to 
another.  He  is  more  than  usually  amenable  to  women’s  control, 
and  the  fair  sox  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  exercised  powerful, 
if  not  calamitous,  influence  upon  his  life. 
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It  lias  become  customary  of  late  years  to  look  upon  the  Slav  as 
something  so  essentially  extra-European,  that  it  comes  almost  as 
a  shock  when,  upon  examining  him  more  closely,  we  discover  that 
he  is,  after  all,  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  family  to  which 
the  majority  of  European  nations  appertain.  In  his  language 
there  is  really  nothing  strange  to  the  Western  ear,  and  the  student 
accustomed  to  looking  at  various  tongues  from  a  philological  point 
of  view  is  immediately  struck  by  the  close  relationship  evident 
between  the  numerous  Slavonic  languages  and  other  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Familiar  sounds  and  words  at  once  strike 
his  ear,  and  he  is  delighted  at  recognising,  under  a  very  thin  veil 
of  disguise,  verbal  terminations  and  inflexions  already  familiar  to 
liim  through  Latin  and  Greek. 

If  the  language  of  the  Slav  is  not  foreign  to  us,  even  less  so  are 
his  physical  characteristics.  We  meet  with  the  same  fair  hair, 
the  same  fresh  coihplexion,  the  same  clear,  light-blue  eyes  wliich 
we  have  been  wont  to  set  down  as  peculiarly  Teutonic,  and  by  the 
time  we  have  made  out  all  these  features  of  similitude,  a  great 
deal  of  the  original  feeling  of  strangeness  has  worn  off,  and  we  are 
prepared,  as  far  as  externals  go,  to  accept  the  Slav  for  our  kinsman. 
When  we  haAn  learned  a  little  more  of  the  working  of  his  soul 
perhaps  we  shall  not  have  quite  such  a  brotherly  feeling  towards 
him. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  the  Slav,  under  varying  styles  and 
titles,  has  peopled  the  whole  of  Europe  east  of  the  Elbe  River. 
A  very  great  proportion  of  that  country  he  may  veiy  well  look 
u])on  as  quite  his  own;  over  the  rest  he  forms  a  very  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  the  population.  All  about  the  Central  and 
Lower  Danubian  basin  he  is  scattered  especially  thick,  and  forms 
decidedly  the  preponderant  element. 

In  point  of  language  the  Slav  falls  into  three  natural  divisions, 
Ihe  Southern,  the  Central,  and  the  Northern.  In  character  he  dis¬ 
plays  very  slight  diversity,  and  the  Slav  from  the  extreme  South 
would  on  most  subjects  And  himself  in  complete  sentimental 
harmonj’^  with  his  Northern  brother.  His  chief  feature  is  an  over¬ 
sensitive,  frequently  over-sentimental,  mind,  easily  prone  to 
rhapsodic  vagaries,  alternating  with  fits  of  the  profoundest 
melancholy.  Much  of  this  is  reflected  in  Slav  music,  and  nothing 
can  equal  the  inexpressible  depths  of  despondency  of  some  of  their 
folk-songs  in  the  minor  key.  From  these  crises  of  despair  they 
burst,  without  the  slightest  Avarning,  into  the  most  extravagant 
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hallali.  For  tke  rest  of  his  character  the  Slav  is  stamped  rather 
with  subtlety  and  cunning  than  with  real  intelligence.  He  seems 
to  prefer  attaining  his  end  by  ruse  and  craft  rather  than  by  open 
and  straightforward  means.  The  same  inequality,  the  same 
unevenness,  the  same  extremes  which  characterise  the  emotions  of 
the  Slav,  have  also  set  their  mark  upon  his  education.  If  he  is 
of  the  upper  class,  be  he  Russian,  Pole,  Servian,  or  Bulgarian,  we 
shall  find  him  over-educated.  His  mind  is  overloaded  with 
instruction,  and  this  defect  is  shared  even  by  the  women,  who 
devote  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  study,  and  often  take  up  a 
prominent  position  in  the  learned  professions.  The  number 
women  doctors  who  are  Polish  and  Russian  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  nationality. 

In  his  intellectual  pursuits  the  Slav  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
being  an  excellent  linguist,  and  here  we  may  be  pardoned  a 
momentary  digression.  It  has  frequently  been  supposed  that  the 
Slav  owes  his  talent  for  languages  in  no  small  part  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  his  own  tongue  bristles.  This  theory  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  erroneous.  No  Slav  language  can  be  difficult.  It  is  only 
the  old  languages  which  have  for  centuries  been  the  vehicles  for 
every  kind  of  thought  that  can  finally  attain  that  degree  of 
subtlety  and  finesse  which  render  English,  German,  and  French 
especially,  so  exceedingly  difficult.  A  language  which  has  never, 
or  has  only  for  some  few  decades,  been  a  literary  medium,  must 
inevitably  be  exceedingly  simple.  Extensive  vocabulary  Slav 
languages  may  boast,  but  this  is  the  criterion  of  linguistic  poverty. 
French  and  Greek,  probably  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  human 
thought,  are  comparatively  indigent  in  word-forms.  Whence  the 
Slav  really  draws  his  linguistic  talent  is  from  his  polyglot  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  the  events  of  everyday  life,  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  employ  half  a  dozen  independent  tongues.  His  household  will 
certainly  contain  servants  speaking  several  dialects,  and  in  Russia 
he  will  very  probably  have  Tartar  domestics  as  well.  French  and 
German  are  essential  to  social  intercourse,  and  the  Slav  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  on  foreign  literature  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  own.  To  the  Slav,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of 
languages  is  an  immense  stimulus  to  wide  reading,  and  the 
necessity  of  reading  is  an  equally  potent  motive  for  the  acquisition 
of  languages.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  a  Russian  is  quite 
as  familiar,  if  not  more  familiar,  than  we  are  ourselves,  with  the 
works  of  our  latter-day  philosophers.  It  would  probably  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer  are  quite 
as  well  known  in  Russia  as  they  are  at  home. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme.  If  the  upper  class  of  Slav 
countries  suffers  from  superabundant  intellectuality,  the  lower  class 
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compensates  for  this  by  an  equally  exaggerated  extent  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  Among  the  peasant  class  there  is  no  intellectual  activity 
whatever.  And  here,  in  speaking  of  the  upper  and  lower  class,  we 
have  set  our  finger  on  the  great  besetting  sore  of  all  Slav 
countries.  The  country  of  the  Slav  is  no  country  in  which  to 
seek  the  mean,  either  emotional,  intellectual,  or  social.  His  is  the 
land  of  extremes.  There  is  no  bourgeoisie  proper  in  Slav  countries. 

The  one  immense  drawback  of  the  Slav  is  that  he  must  be  either 
peasant  or  noble.  The  middle  class  does  not  exist,  or  is  only  very 
slowly  beginning  to  exist.  As  far  as  the  great  majority  of  its 
members  is  concerned,  a  Slav  population  consists  of  an  agriciil- 
tural  peasantry  attached  to  the  soil.  The  peasants,  who  have  but 
lately  emerged  from  a  condition  of  serfdom,  rarely  possess  the 
freeholds  of  their  lands,  and  have  been  little  benefited  by  the 
exchange  of  a  servile  for  a  free  position.  They  are  still  dependent 
upon  a  not  very  numerous  and  not  very  wealthy  nobility,  the  land¬ 
holders.  Rural  life  is  the  hall-mark  of  Slav  countries.  Urban 
life  is  very  poorly  developed,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  bourgeoisie. 

In  Slav  countries,  as  an  indigenous  bourgeoisie  does  not  exist, 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  movement  is  monopolised  by  the 
foreigner  or  by  the  Jew.  We  at  once  see  why  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europe  gravitates  to  the  East,  and  repressive  measures 
against  Jews  in  those  countries  can  only  result  in  the  stagnation 
and  paralysis  of  commerce,  unless  the  exiled  Jews  are  immediately 
replaced  by  foreigners.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  North 
Hungary,  where  the  social  distinction  is  between  a  Slav  peasantry 
and  an  Hungarian  landed  nobility,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  completeness  with  which  the  Jew  has  monopolised  the 
functions  of  a  middle  class.  Every  tavern  along  the  roads  is  kept 
by  an  Israelite  inn  keeper.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  suffice  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  how  sparsely  scattered  are  the  centres  of  city  life 
over  Slav  countries,  and  if  he  were  to  visit  those  centres  he  would 
see  how  widely  they  differ  from  western  European  cities  in  the 
life  which  they  harbour. 

The  Slavs  of  the  South  are  split  up  into  several  small  kingdoms 
and  principalities,  and  of  them  we  shall  not  speak  at  length.  The 
role  they  play  in  modern  Europe  is  of  very  second-rate  importance. 
It  is  of  the  two  great  groups  of  the  North  that  we  shall  have  most 
to  say — Poland  aaid  Russia.  The  Poles  have  always  occupied  a 
large  position  in  European  interest  and  sympathies,  ever  since 
the  tragic  end  which  befell  their  political  liberty,  now  over  a 
century  ago.  We  shall  not  here  trouble  the  reader  with  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  history  of  the  years  from  1772  to  1795,  which 
ended  in  Poland’s  extinction  as  an  independent  Power,  and  in  the 
partition  of  the  ancient  kingdom  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
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Russia.  Duriug  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Poland 
was  still  a  mighty  and  imposing  monarchy.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  yet  acknowledged  the  King  of  Poland  as  his  suzerain. 
But  in  consequence  of  vices  in  the  national  character,  fatal 
diplomatic  mistakes,  and  an  absolutely  erroneous  political  strategy, 
Poland  was,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  internal  anarchy,  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
three  neighbouring  monarchies.  These  diplomatic  and  political 
errors  are  at  present  beyond  our  subject,  but  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  that  we  should  note  several  of  the  national  shortcomings,  and 
the  fundamental  mistakes  of  Polish  society,  which  contributed  no 
small  part  to  the  undoing  of  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  civic  rights  were  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
noblemen,  while  the  whole  mass  of  the  peasantry,  numbering  over 
twelve  millions,  was  absolutely  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
political  liberty.  As  in  all  Slav  countries  a  hoiirgeoisie  proper 
did  not  exist,  its  place  being  taken  either  by  foreigners  or  Jews, 
neither  of  which  classes  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  feel  any 
patriotic  interest  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom.V  It 
is  upon  a  strong  middle  class  that  a  country  must  rely  for  its 
preservation  in  a  moment  of  national  peril.  The  peasants,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  state  of  miserable  semi-servitude,  were  unlikely  to  rise 
in  defence  of  the  country.  It  made  but  small  difference  to  them 
which  way  things  went.  All  that  they  could  look  forward  to  was 
a  change  of  masters,  which  could  not  for  them  result  in  anything 
much  worse  than  their  actual  condition.  The  national  defence, 
therefore,  devolved  almost  entirely  upon  the  nobility,  and  what 
could  a  handful  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men  accomplish  in  the 
face  of  incomparably  more  powerful  and  resourceful  foes? 
Poland’s  eventual  fate,  were’ she  left  isolated,  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  with  the  partitioning  Powers. 

But  of  all  Poland’s  shoidcomings,  the  greatest  is  her  woman. 
Her  appearance  is  generally  enough  to  carry  all  before  her.  Her 
beauty  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  type  which  the  French  have  so  expres¬ 
sively  called  the  fausse  maigre;  she  has  flashing  eyes  and  very 
much  of  the  grace  of  the  women  of  France,  but  with  a  deeper 
current  of  passion.  To  set  off  her  beauty  she  has,  as  a  rule,  a 
wealth  of  brilliant  and  engaging  conversation,  which  is  irresistible 
when  it  flows  in  her  own  melodious  language,  with  its  magnificent 
cadences.  Liszt  has  said  that  the  only  safety  from  the  sorcery  of 
the  Polish  J'  (liquid  1)  as  spoken  by  a  Polish  woman,  is  in  flight. 
The  love,  the  necessity  for  intrigue,  w-hich  is  part  of  the  being  of 
every  Slav,  is  carried  to  a  fine  art  by  the  Polish  woman.  But  all 
'’V  her  power  of  fascination  is  counterbalanced  by  an  absolute  lack 
of  any  capacity  for  her  household  duties.  She  is  not  like  the 
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Frencliwoliian,  who  can  be  always  cliarmin^  without  disdaining 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  her  own  menage.  The  existence  of  the 
Polishwoman  is  truly  that  of  a  butteifly;  never  did  a  proverbial 
expression  find  a  better  application.  She  is  brilliant,  dazzlingly 
brilliant  and  captivating  in  the  ^alon,  and  at  times  heroically  brave,’ 
even  on  the  battlefield.  lUit  for  the  hum-drum  exi.stence  of  every¬ 
day,  which  nourishes  the  stamina  of  a  nation,  she  has  no  aptitude, 
no  inclination.  ITer  life  is  anything  rather  than  home-life.  She, 
as  a  rule,  talks  French  as  well  as  Polish,  and  she  did  havoc  in  the 
French  armies.  The  only  real  passion,  feminine  passion,  to  which 
Xapoleon  is  knowm  to  have  fallen  a  victim,  except  his  real  love 
for  .To.sephine,  was  that  for  Walewska,  which  kept  him  dallying 
at  Warsaw  from  December,  1806,  till  January,  1807.  The  Polisli- 
woman  is  capable  of  anything  in  a  moment  of  passion,  but  is 
marked  by  a  temper  of  reckless  enjoyment  of  life  which  renders  her 
unfit  for  the  worries  of  everyday  existence. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  when  Poland  exists  no  more,  her 
women  still  remain  a  powx'r.  Wherever  they  are  they  make  for¬ 
midable  opponents  to  the  partitioning  Powers.  It  is  with  the 
llussian  as  with  the  German.  Wherever  the  Polishwoman  enters 
ill,  the  process  of  Itussification  or  Germanisation,  as  the  case  may  ' 
be,  ceases,  and  a  current  of  Polonisation  begins.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  of  the  East  German  villages,  which  before  the  partition 
hardly  bore  a  trace  of  Polish  influence,  have  now  become  entirely 
Polish,  and  this  metamorphosis  has  taken  place  almost  exclusively 
through  feminine  influence.  So  extensive  has  this  process  become 
that  the  German  Chancellor  has  of  late  declared,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  exaggeration,  that  one  of  the  most  formidable  perils  with  which 
Germany’s  future  is  confronted,  is  the  Polonisation  of  her  Eastern 
inhabitants,  and  even  of  the  Westphalian  mining  districts  filled 
with  Poles.  All  efforts,  even  those  of  the  most  tyrannical  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  keep  Polish  nationality  within  bounds  on  German  soil,  have 
proved  ineffectual.  The  papers  tell  every  day  of  fresh  terrorising 
methods  in  Eastern  Pomerania,  of  Polish  riots  rigorously 
repressed ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  tliese  disturbances  fre- 
(juently  take  place  in  a  country  which  has  only  recently  become 
Polonised.  In  the  primmry  schools  of  Russian  Poland,  the  State- 
paid  teachers  are  compelled  to  teach  the  Russian  National  Anthem, 
but  although  the  masters,  in  order  to  retain  their  berths,  do  make 
some  effort  to  execute  orders,  they  never  meet  with  any  i*esponse 
upon  the  part  of  the  Polish  children.  In  Germany  the  same 
thing  takes  place,  and  from  there  we  hear  of  persecutions  for 
leae-majeste  against  children  hardly  in  their  teens.  All  these  are 
signs  that  the  idea  of  Polish  nationality  is  still  green,  and  far  from 
losing  ground  owing  to  the  harsh  measures  of  the  conquerors. 
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lIopelesB  as  the  cause  of  Poland  may  seem  to  be,  it  would  yet 
be  rash  to  assume  that  the  famous  exclamation  of  the  great  Polish 
patriot  on  the  field  of  Ostrolenka,  “  Finis  Poloni<B!  ”  is  really  the 
final  word  in  the  destinies  of  that  country.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  refrain  of  the  great  Polish  folk-song,  “  Poland  is  not 
ended  yet  so  long  as  we  live.”  Over  a  hundred  years  have  gone 
by  and  Poland  seems  to  have  been  rejuvenated  by  her  disasters. 
The  dormant  sense  of  nationality  is  waking  into  life,  despite  the 
drugs  and  opiates  with  which  the  partitioners  would  like  to  prolong 
the  lethargy.  This  reawakening  is  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent.  A  new  literature  has  arisen  in  the  days  of  captivity. 

May  we  not  even  now  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Poland 
will  confront  Germany  with  a  demand  for  internal  independence  ? 
When  she  will  claim  to  enter  the  German  confederation  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  with  her  internal  institutions  swept  clean  ot 
Teutonic  influence?  Poland  will  perhaps  some  day  take  up 
towards  Germany  the  same  position  which  Hungary  has  taken  up 
towards  Austria,  and  we  may  witness  the  formation  of  a  Polono- 
German  dualism,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  dualism,  in  which  the  union  is  only  maintained  in  external 
relations.  In  politics  it  has  often  and  truly  been  said  there  is  no 
morality,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  there  was  a  Nemesis  which, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitably  overtakes  the  doers  of  great  political 
crimes,  and  that  Prussia,  too,  will  not  escape  punishment  for  her 
share  in  the  partition  of  unhappy  Poland. 

Russian  power  is  over-rated.  But  the  exaggerated  conception  of 
the  invincible  and  resistless  might  of  Russia  shows  no  sign  of 
waning.  Although  almost  every  historical  event  of  the  last 
century  in  which  Russia  has  had  a  hand  might  seem  to  have  been 
specially  designed  to  relieve  Europe  of  the  bugbear  of  a  Muscovite 
terror,  the  myth  of  Russia’s  hostile  intentions  towards  the  West, 
and  of  her  capacity  for  carrying  her  inimical  designs  into  execu¬ 
tion,  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground.  Its  origin  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  Napoleon,  who  is  represented  to  have  said  that  within  fifty 
years  from  his  time  the  whole  of  Europe  would  be  Republican  or 
Muscovite.  Very  possibly  the  dictum  may  be  apocryphal,  we  are 
not  concerned  with  proving  its  authenticity.  All  we  would  wish  to 
indicate  is  that  the  idea  had  already  gained  currency  during  the 
latter  years  of  Napoleon,  and  has  continued  to  strike  deeper  root 
ever  since.  To  disclose  the  fallacies  which  this  idea  involves  will 
be  the  main  thread  which  will  guide  us  in  what  we  have  to  say  of 
Russia. 

It  is  true  that  almost  every  year  of  the  last  century  and  a  half 
has  witnessed  the  increase  of  Russia’s  territorial  possessions,  until 
now  they  stretch  unbroken  from  Polish  Wilna  in  the  West,  to 
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Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  immense  territorial  con¬ 
glomerations  and  vast  throngs  of  population  have  not  gone  for 
much  in  the  making  of  history.  We  can  never  insist  too  much 
that  history  does  not  go  by  masses  and  majorities,  which,  however 
important  they  may  be  in  the  building  up  of  institutions,  are  not 
the  main  producers  of  history.  Small  and  intense  minorities  are 
the  stuff  from  which  start  the  causes  of  history.  We  may  admit 
that  a  mass  of  population  throughout  which  a  comparatively  high 
state  of  civilisation  prevails,  in  which  there  is  unity  and  homo¬ 
geneity,  and  which  is  bound  together  by  a  chain  of  common  civil 
and  moral  institutions,  may  be  of  great  power.  The  United  States 
of  America  afford  us  a  striking  instance.  In  America  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  civilisation,  sentiment,  and  aspirations  which  is 
exceedingly  astonishing  to  a  stranger  fresh  from  intensely 
differentiated  Europe,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  accustomed  to  meet  with 
at  least  three  degrees  or  stages  of  civilisation  within  a  day’s  travel. 
At  home  he  has  been  wont  to  class  his  fellow-beings  roughly  as 
either  peasants,  bourgeois,  or  nobility;  in  America  he  meets  with 
the  bourgeois  alone.  Consequently,  any  given  idea  in  America, 
once  it  takes,  spreads  with  the  swiftness  of  an  immense  prairie-fire ; 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  where  it  may  end ;  it  is  a  spectacle  at 
once  sublime  and  powerful. 

But  to  return  to  Russia.  Nowhere  is  there  homogeneity.  We 
have  already  shown  the  class  distinction  prevalent  in  all  the  Slav 
countries.  Besides  this  there  are  a  thousand  elements  of  sub¬ 
division.  The  creeds  and  sects  of  Russia  may  be  counted  by  the 
score;  the  different  and  mutually  unintelligible  tongues  run  into 
hundreds,  and  there  are  besides  a  legion  of  conflicting  psycho¬ 
logical  forces.  The  average  degree  of  civilisation  is  very  low  when 
measured  by  European  standards.  The  only  tie  which  binds 
Eussians  together  is  an  outward  semblance  of  political  unity, 
maintained  by  an  army  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  State 
officials,  who  themselves  constitute  a  class  apart.  The  more  you 
study  Russia  the  more  the  conviction  will  be  borne  in  upon  you 
that  she  is  not  greatly  to  be  feared.  The  spectre  of  Panslavism, 
as  taught  by  Bakunin,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  completely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  Russian  peril  to  Europe  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  an  invasion 
of  Europe  such  as  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mongols  under  the  son  of  Gengiz  Khan,  could  any 
longer  succeed.  We  have  no  longer  to  fear  anything  like  the  hordes 
of  Turks  who  swept  down  upon  Europe  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  days  of  Soliman  are  over,  and  the 
defensive  organisation  of  the  modern  Western  nations  would 
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make  very  short  work  of  such  an  unsystematic  fnrav.  Ihit  a 
methodically  and  scientifically  planned  invasion  on  the  part  of 
Tlussia  is  equally  beyond  the  horizon  of  possibilities.  I'or  warfare 
on  this  grandiose  and  regular  scale  llussia  is  in  no  wise  prepared. 
Her  armies  are  filled  with  excellent  recruits,  who  have  proved 
themselves,  time  after  time,  endowed  with  all  the  essential  fighting 
qualities,  dogged  perseverance,  resistance,  and  unflinching  bravery 
in  time  of  defeat.  The  figures  of  modern  military  statisticians 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  Russian  rank  and 
file.  The  comparison  of  the  losses  sustained  by  Russian  troops  in 
battle  against  an  enemy  of  equal  strength,  with  the  casualties 
of  Italian  forces  in  like  circumstances,  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
and  will  show  immediately  that,  as  far  as  the  courage  of  the 
common  soldier  is  concerned,  Russia  has  no  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied.  At  the  battle  of  Zorndorf  (1758),  45  per  cent,  of  the 
Russian  army  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  losses  at  Kunersdorf 
(1759)  were  equally  heavy.  Here  are  the  percentages  of  Russian 
casualties  in  several  other  famous  engagements: — Austerlitz 
(1805),  15  per  cent.;  Eylau  (1807),  28  per  cent.;  Rriedland  (1807), 
24  per  cent. ;  Borodino  (1812),  31  per  cent. ;  Warsaw  (1831),  18  per 
cent. ;  Inkermann  (1854),  24  per  cent. ;  Plevna  (I.)  (1877),  28  per 
cent.;  Plevna  (II.),  28  per  cent.;  Plevna  (HI.),  17  per  cent. 
Observe  now  the  Italian  lists,  and  the  striking  contrast  which  they 
show: — St.  Lucia  (1848),  2  per  cent.;  Custozza  (1848),  12  per 
cent.;  Mortara  (1849),  2-2  per  cent.;  Novara  (1849),  5  per  cent.; 
Solferino  (1859),  8  per  cent.;  Custozza  (1866),  4  per  cent.  But 
physical  bravery  alone  will  not  suffice  unless  it  is  directed  by  first- 
class  strategic  ability,  and  the  Russian  generals  have  not  by  any 
means  shone  so  brightly  as  have  the  men  under  their  command. 
In  the  Caucasus  it  was  only  after  thirty-five  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  fighting,  with  vast  resources  of  men  and  money  at 
their  disposal,  a  free  hand  to  use  any  repressive  measures  against 
the  enemy,  and  after  sustaining  many  defeats  and  enormous  losses, 
that  the  Ru.ssians  eventually  succeeded  in  partially  pacifying  the 
heroic  mountain  tribes  who  were  opposed  to  them  (1829 — 64).  The 
story  of  the  Crimean  War  (1854 — 56),  and  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  (1877 — 78),  is  so  well  known,  that  we  hardly  need  say  that 
Russian  generalship  was  anything  but  an  unmitigated  success. 
Nor  is  this  incapacity  difficult  of  explanation.  In  modem  war¬ 
fare  more  than  the  weapon  is  needed ;  the  intelligent  initiative  of 
each  individual  oflScer  is  required  in  the  first  place,  and  although 
this  may  be  increased  to  a  great  extent  by  a  special  military 
training,  it  is  more  largely  the  result  of  the  national  moral  and 
intellectual  education. 

Russia  would  be  even  more  handicapped  in  a  European  war  by 
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her  lack  of  money.  She  is  really  a  poverty-stricken  country,  and 
what  capital  she  has  at  her  disposal  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  by 
her  nascent  industrial  development.  She  has  none  of  the  hoarded 
wealth  of  Western  countries  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of  need, 
and  the  funds  to  which  she  owes  her  present  financial  position  have 
been  drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  surplus  riches  of 
France,  her  ally.  The  great  famines  with  which  the  country  is  so 
frequently  visited,  are  an  unmistakable  sign  of  her  economical 
backwardness.  What  commerce  there  is,  is  almost  exclusively  in 
foreign  or  Israelitish  hands.  The  native  industry  is  insignificant, 
or  rather  nil ;  for  the  immense  mineral  wealth,  the  petroleum  wells 
of  Baku,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  English  capitalists. 
Eepressive  and  terrorising  measures  against  the  Jews  can  only  end 
in  crippling  what  little  commercial  enterprise  there  is.  The 
Russian  having  as  yet  been  unable  to  create  a  mercantile  middle 
class,  the  exchange  of  goods  is  practically  limited  to  the  great  \ 
fairs,  such  as  those  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  Commerce  is  thus  in 
Russia  still  very  much  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as  it  was 
in  Europe  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  country  is  agricul¬ 
tural,  but  the  absence  of  a  numerous  class  of  middlemen  paralyses 
the  movement  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  products.  For  the 
development  of  a  really  extensive  net-work  of  railways  capital  is 
wanting,  and  other  means  of  transport  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
The  great  rivers  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  magnificent  project 
of  linking  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic  by  a  canal  still  remains  a 
project.  But  of  all  the  drawbacks  under  which  Russia  labours, 
the  greatest  is  her  geographical  position,  that  is  to  say,  the  position 
of  European  Russia,  shut  in  between  three  closed  seas,  the  Caspian, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea.  We  shall  see  later,  that  Russian 
policy  tends  always  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  real  and  un¬ 
impeded  maritime  outlet,  and  that  on  this  point  alone  she  is  likely 
to  come  into  hostile  collision  with  other  European  Powers.  We 
have  so  far  shown  that  Russia  is  incapable  of  seriously  menacing 
the  peace  of  Europe  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  that,  even 
had  she  the  military  capacity,  the  financial  straits  in  which  she 
stands  would  preclude  her  from  espousing  such  an  enterprise.  It 
remains  to  point  out  that  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  Europe 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Russian  policy,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen  than 
an  invasion  of  Europe. 

The  whole  of  Russian  policy  points  towards  the  East.  For  the 
last  hundred  years  the  expansion  of  Russia  has  always  been  away 
from  Europe,  and  she  has  annexed  vast  tracts  of  land  beyond  the 
TTral  Mountains.  Quite  erroneous  is  the  idea,  very  generally 
current,  that  these  recent  acquisitions  consist  only  of  barren  and 
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inhospitable  steppes.  Much  of  these  newly-won  possessions  offers 
the  brightest  prospects  to  the  agricultural  colonist,  and  it  is  their 
development  and  exploitation  which  will  monopolise  all  the 
energies  of  the  Russian  nation  for  generations  to  come.  The 
Russian  peasant  is  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  colonist.  He  has  one 
,  great  advantage  over  other  European  nations.  His  generally  low 
state  of  culture  permits  him  to  inter-marry,  without  any  undue 
sense  of  debasement,  with  the  indigenous  tribes  of  the  ultra-Ural 
districts.  In  times  of  peace  he  is  prodigiously  prolific,  so  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  Russia  in  the  end  really  absorbing  her 
Asiatic  conquests,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  her  immense 
dominion,  from  west  to  east,  will  be  peopled  with  a  Russian- 
speaking  and  Russian-thinking  population.  In  this  she  will 
stand  in  marked  contrast,  and  have  a  considerable  advantage  over, 
the  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  who  have  never  been  able  to 
form  in  Asia  any  other  but  “  provincial  ”  colonies,  that  is  to  say, 
colonies  of  natives  with  a  European  government  of  officials.  Thus 
while  other  Europeans  are  hindered  by  climatic  drawbacks,  and 
their  superior  culture,  from  ever  really  Europeanising  their 
colonial  acquisitions,  the  Russian,  from  his  comparatively  low 
state  of  culture,  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  completely 
Russifying  the  whole  of  his  Empire.  But  this  is  still  the  work 
of  centuries.  Whether  Russia  will  also  succeed  in  denationalising 
Manchuria  and  North  China  is  a  question  of  the  very  far  future, 
and  on  which  it  w'ould  be  rash  to  risk  an  opinion.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  China  is  too  imperfect  to  permit  of  any  serious 
prediction. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  grounds 
of  hostility  that  exist  between  England  and  Russia.  The  slightest 
movement  of  the  Muscovite  Government,  either  on  the  Pamir 
frontier,  in  Persia,  or  in  the  Far  East,  is  construed  as  a  harbinger 
of  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  serious  statesmen  hold  the  same 
view.  In  Russian  policy  two  points  must  be  firmly  grasped,  firstly,/ 
/that  sooner  or  later  Russia  must  acquire  an  ice-free  and  open  port 
I  on  the  ocean,  and,  secondly,  that  she  is  irresistible  on  land.  She 
is  already  in  possession  of  the  hinterland  of  Persia  and  of  North 
China;  whether  she  will  open  her  first  harbour  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  North  Chinese  coast  may  still  be  doubtful.  What 
is  quite  certain  is  that,  once  Russia  is  in  possession  of  the  hinter¬ 
land,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  other  European  Power  should 
debar  her  from  the  sea-coast. 

What  Russia  will  do  intellectually,  what  she  will  achieve  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation,  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest.  Will 
she  produce  a  new  type  of  culture,  different,  but  as  valuable  in 
its  way,  as  those  evolved  by  England,  France,  and  Germany?  To 
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this  question,  at  least,  we  are  in  a  position  to  ha.^ard  a  preliminary 
answer.  Very  many  obstacles  stand  in  Russia’s  way  along  the 
path  of  progress,  but  it  is  a  very  wrong  notion  to  imagine  that  the 
autocratic  government  now  prevailing  is  among  the  greatest.  The 
idea  that  a  country  may  be  given  a  beneficial  constitution  in  a 
dav;  the  Benthamite  conception  that  a  form  of  government  can 
be  drawn  up  upon  ideal  lines  to  fit  the  requirements  of  any  nation, 
and  that  that  nation  will  be  able  to  don  it  and  wear  it  like  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  has  long  been  proved  false.  A  constitution,  unless 
it  has  been  won  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves,  is  not 
likely  to  prove  a  good  fit.  And  in  Russia  the  lower  classes  have 
not  manifested  any  desire  for  a  superior  form  of  government  to 
that  under  which  they  at  present  live.  (  The  class  that  desires  con¬ 
stitutional  reforms  is  the  middle-  class,  and  this  class,  in  the  real  |y 
sense  of  bourgeoisie,  we  have  already  shown  does  not  exist^^  Its 
absence,  however,  is  the  greatest  check  upon  the  advance  of 
Russian  culture.  It  has  been  our  consistent  aim  to  show 
that  all  the  great  streams  of  modern  civilisation,  all  its 
ideals,  have  risen  among  the  bour^eowic.UKThe  bourgeoisie  is  the 
outcome  and  the  one  great  creation  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the 
Middle  Ages.,  Russia  is  still  mediaeval,  although  possibly  her 
mediaevalism  may  be  slightly  tinctured  with  humanity,  borrowed 
from  Western  States.  Serfdom  may  be  abolished,  but  Russia  has 
still  to  live  through  her  Middle  Ages,  and  we  may  well  be  j)er- 
mitted  to  doubt  w'hether  she  will  attain  to  a  parallel  degree  of 
culture  \vith  the  great  European  countries,  unless  she  first  passes 
through  the  stages  through  which  those  countries  have  passed. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  civilisation. 

But  the  most  hopeless  barrier  to  Russian  progress  is  her  Church, 
the  Greek  Church.  From  the  Greek  Church  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  she  will  escape.  Wherever  the  Greek  Church  has  become 
paramount,  it  has  proved  infinitely  more  sterilising,  infinitely 
more  paralysing  in  its  influence  than  has  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  causes  of  this  baneful  power, 
which  the  author  has  sought  to  follow  out  in  detail  in  a  chapter  of 
his  “  General  History,”  which  is  to  appear  during  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  take  the  fact  for  the 
present  as  he  finds  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  much  as  may  be  the  misery  and  suffering  it  has  caused, 

-has  always  acted  as  a  potent  civilising  agent.  Even  the  opposition 
it  has  called  forth  has  been  for  good.  But  the  Greek  Church  has 
never  excited  opposition.  It  has  had  neither  a  Saint  Bernard  nor 
a  Torquemada.  It  has  had  believers  and  heretics,  but  no  passion- 
ately  aggressive  and  inquisitive  doubters.  Now  that  the  Russians 
themselves  have  opened  their  eyes  to  its  imperfections,  sects 
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iDTiiimerable  have  risen  a.pain8t  it,  but  none  capable  of  seriously 
opposing,  much  less  of  replacing,  it.  For  a  moment  there  seemed 
some  hope  that  Tolstoiism  might  supply  the  remedy,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  contains  too  much  quietism  and  qualities  that  make 
for  stagnation  to  really  replace  the  Greek  Church.  Hungary  has 
no  benefactor  to  whom  she  is  more  indebted  than  to  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  (999 — 1003  a.d.),  to  whom  she  owes  her  catholicisa- 
tion,  and  her  admittance  to  participate  in  Western  thought. 

Every  one  of  the  great  Western  nations  has  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  a  triple  trial  before  it  could  reach  its  actual  condition. 
It  has  had  to  pass  through  an  intellectual  Renaissance,  a  religious 
Reformation,  and  a  political  Revolution.  And  we  may  suppose 
that  Russia  will  not  escape  the  necessity  of  passing  through  a 
like  series  of  stages.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Catholic  countries,  too,  have  had  their  Reformation  in  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

To  resume,  we  may  predict  with  fair  confidence  that  Russia 
will  no  longer  prove  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe; 
that  her  future  will  be  fully  occupied  with  her  colonial,  industrial, 
social,  and  political  development,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 

-  historic  precedent,  her  social  growth  will  of  necessity  precede  her 

political  development.  So  far,  revolutions  in  Western  Europe 
have  not  been  of  the  making  of  a  discontented  peasantry,  but  of 
a  middle  class  which  has  risen  to  consciousness  of  its  own  power, 
and  has  grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  its  prerogative  to  govern  itself.^ 

Emil  Reich. 


fl)  [This  article  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War. — Editor,  F.R.] 
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THE  GROWING  DISTASTE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  KINDS 
OF  roETRY.i 

I  AM  here,  this  evening,  not  to  expound,  nor  yet  to  narrate,  much 
less  tO'  instruct,  but  to  plead;  not  as  a  lecturer,  but  as  an  advocate, 
the  advocate  of  the  Higher  Muses,  of  Urania,  Polyninia,  Melpo¬ 
mene,  not  of  Terpsichore  or  Erato,  who  are  still  sufficiently  popular, 
and  need  no  advocacy  of  mine  or  any  one’s;  the  advocate  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  greater  Masters  of  Phiglish  Song.  With  these  few 
preliminary  words,  I  will  at  once  betake  myself  to  my  theme,  which 
is,  “  The  Growing  Distaste  for  the  Higher  Kinds  of  Poetry.”  A^ou 
will,  perhaps,  and  quite  legitimately,  be  disposed  to  ask  what  I 
mean  by  the  Higher  Poetry;  and  to  that  question  I  will  give  an 
answer  directly.  Hut  before  defining  what  is  the  Higher  Poetry, 

I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  clear  idea  in  our  minds  as 
to  what  is  Poetry.  I  have  seen  many  definitions,  none  of  wdiich 
have  quite  satisfied  me,  and  therefore  I  must  run  the  risk,  m* 
slight  one,  I  am  aware,  of  offering  a  definition  of  my  owm.  In 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  we  are  told  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John  were  taken  by  our  Lord  up  to  a  high  mountain,  and 
that  He  was  transfigured  before  them.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
thought  irreverent  if  I  suggest  that  Poetry  is  Transfiguration,  tin' 
transfiguration  of  the  Actual  or  the  Real  into  the  Ideal,  at  a  lofty 
elevation,  through  the  medium  of  melodious  or  nobly  sounding 
verse.  Illustrations  are  not  unoften  the  most  convincing  form  of 
argument,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  illustrate  my  meaning, 
and  fortify  my  definition,  by  brief  examples  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  not.  Poetry;  and  they  shall  be  from  a  Poet  we  all  l(>ve  and 
honour,  and  wdio  notoriously  affords  numerous  examples  of  both. 
Need  I  say  that  I  allude  to  Wordsw'orth?  ’['he  following  lines  are 
from  his  “  Simon  Lee,  the  Old  Huntsman  ”  :  -  - 
“  And  he  is  lean  and  ho  is  sick : 

His  body,  wrinkled  and  awry, 

Itests  upon  ankles  swollen  and  tliick; 

His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 

One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one, 

His  wife,  an  agtkl  woman, 

Lives  with  him  near  the  waterfall. 

Upon  the  village  common. 

“  Oft  working  by  her  husband’s  side, 

Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do ; 

For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride, 

Ts  stouter  of  the  two. 

(1)  A  discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  evening  of 
t'etruary  5th. 
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And  though  you,  with  your  utmost  skill, 

From  labour  could  not  wean  them, 

Alas !  ’tis  very  little,  all. 

Which  they  can  do  between  them.” 

Need  we  shrink  from  saying  that,  though  written  by  Words- 
worth,  this  is  not  Poetry  ?  Let  us  forget  it,  and  turn  to  another 
poem  of  his,  which  is  equally  simple  as  far  as  language  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  which  everybody  will  have  just  as  little  hesitation  in 
saying  is  Poetry,  and  very  beautiful  Poetry.  It  is  called  ‘‘The 
Reverie  of  Poor  Susan  ”  :  — 

“  At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears. 

Hangs  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years; 

Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard. 

In  the  silence  of  morning,  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

“It  is  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her?  She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 

Bright  volumes  of  vajjour  through  Lothbury  glide. 

And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside ! 

“  Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 

Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail ; 

And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove’s, 

The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

“  She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven ;  but  they  fade. 

The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade  ; 

The  stream  will  not  flow',  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 

And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes.” 

Here,  eveiythiug  is  transfigured,  while  retaining  its  reality — 
nay,  w'hilst  its  very  reality  is  made  more  real  to  us.  Wood  Street 
is  transfigured ;  the  thrush  is  transfigured ;  Lothbury  and  Cheap- 
side  are  transfigured ;  mist,  river,  hill,  stream,  and  shade  are  trans¬ 
figured  ;  Susan  is  transfigured ;  and  we  who  read  are  transfigured. 
We  are  on  “  a  high  mountain  apart.” 

Having  thus  defined  and  illustrated  what  is  Poetry,  we  may 
noiv  pass  on  to  answer  the  inquiry:  What  is  the  Higher  Poetry? 
and  the  answer  will  be  the  most  quickly  and  the  most  securely 
arrived  at  by  noting  what  is  the  proper  field  or  domain  of  Poetry — 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  material  or  subject-matter  with  which 
it  deals. 

The  material,  or  subject  matter,  I  venture  to  submit  is,  whatever 
men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do ;  and,  if  one  reflects  for  a  moment, 
one  observes  that  there  are  four  well-known  kinds  of  Poetry — 
Descriptive,  Lyrical,  Reflective,  and  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry — 
taking  the  last  two  conjointly,  corresponding  in  the  closest  manner 
with  whatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do;  in  other  words, 
with  Perception,  Feeling,  Thought,  and  Action.  Now,  is  there  an 
ascending  scale  of  dignity  and  importance  in  Perception,  Feeling, 
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Thought,  and  Action  ?  I  think  everybody  would  reply  ;  Assuredly 
and  obviously  there  is.  We  perceive  before  we  feel,  we  feel  before 
we  think,  feel  and  think  before  we  act,  at  least  in  any  matter  of 
consequence ;  and  so  we  may  safely  assert  that  Emotion  is  a  higher 
function  than  mere  Perception,  Thought  a  higher  function  than 
mere  Emotion,  Action  higher  than  any  or  all  of  the  other  three, 
the  reason  being  that  what  follows  implies  and  includes  what  goes 
before,  while  what  goes  before  doea  not  imply  and  include  what 
follows.  But,  if  this  be  so,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  scale 
of  advancing  dignity  and  importance  in  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  Re¬ 
flective,  and  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  respectively,  provided 
that,  in  each  case.  Imaginative  Ti'ansfiguration,  operating  through 
the  medium  of  melodious  or  nobly-sounding  verse,  takes  place. 

For  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  and  Reflective  Poetry,  provided  it  be  of 
sufficient  brevity,  there  is  perhaps  as  much  taste  and  liking  as 
ever.  But  from  Narrative  and  Dramatic  Poems,  unless  they  be 
of  the  most  modest  dimensions,  most  readers  nowadays  turn  with 
invincible  repugnance.  Men  and  women  of  a  former  generation 
seized  with  eager  hands  on  a  new  poem,  read  it  with  fervent 
tenderness,  returned  to  it  again  and  again,  learned  much  of  it  by 
heart  and  gave  it  a  permanent  place  in  their  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions.  Thus  did  our  fathers,  thus  our  mothers.  Their  descendants 
look  on  a  long  work  in  verse  with  coldness,  and  for  the  most  part 
refuse  to  become  familiar  with  it;  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  even  Shakespeare  himself,  being  read  and 
tolerated  to-day  but  fragmentarily,  when  at  all,  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  real  superiority  in  those  great  writers,  viz.,  imaginative 
Thought  and  imaginative  Action,  being  especially  repugnant  to 
them.  I  hear  and  see,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  hear  and  see, 
frequent  quotations,  though  nearly  always  the  same  quotations, 
from  lesser  poets,  but  I  rarely  hear  and  see  quotations  from,  or 
references  to,  the  higher  poetry  of  the  really  great  Masters  of  our 
Poetic  Literature. 

What  has  caused  this  change — I  must  call  it  this  much-to-be- 
regretted  change — in  general  taste  and  practice?  It  has  been 
caused,  mainly,  by  the  creation  and  universal  dissemination  of 
another  form  of  Romantic  Literature,  better  adapted  to  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  average  mind,  and  even  to  the  average  mood,  of  superior 
minds.  Novels  have  ousted  Poems  from  their  old  place  in  popular 
affection.  A  man  would  indeed  have  a  morose  and  thankless  dis¬ 
position  who  failed  to  acknowledge  the  services,  many  and  vari¬ 
ous,  rendered  by  prose  romances  to  the  present  generation,  and  he 
would  display  a  narrow  critical  capacity  if  he  did  not  discern  the 
immense  ability,  frequently  the  delightful  genius,  employed  in 
their  production.  To  the  overwrought  brain  they  are  an  invalu- 
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able  distraction,  to  the  frame  recovering  from  sickness  one  of  the 
most  effective  auxiliaries  of  the  healing  art.  But  the  habitual 
devouring  of  novels,  not  to  rest  the  mind,  nor  to  minister  to  con¬ 
valescence,  but  solely  to  pass  the  day,  excite  emotion,  or  feed 
curiosity,  must  perforce  destroy  the  taste  for  mental  food  of  a 
more  delicate  and  sustaining  kind.  Resorted  to  at  first  as  a  pas¬ 
time,  novel-reading  is  too  often  continued  as  an  occupation,  and 
what  might  have  been  a  useful  tonic  becomes  the  most  depressing 
of  stimulants. 

For  what  is  it,  for  the  most  part,  readers  look  for  in  prose  fiction? 
I'hey  look,  for  the  most  part,  for  an  exciting  story,  most  frequently 
for  a  love-story,  and  for  descriptions  of  men  and  women  as  they 
are.  I  suppose  everybody  will  allow  that  the  most  delightful  of 
all  love-stories  in  verse  is  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Yet  is  it  not 
the  fact  that,  save  when  some  lovely  if  otherwise  imperfectly  gifted 
creature  impersonates  on  the  stage  the  impulsive  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Capulet,  the  interest  in  that  sad  but  enchanting  drama 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  general  to-day,  and  that  the  intrigues 
of  dwellers  in  Mayfair,  described  in  halting  prose,  ai'o  found  in¬ 
finitely  more  entrancing  by  subscribers  to  the  Circulating  Libra¬ 
ries  than  the  tragic  epithalamium  of  the  lovers  of  Verona? 

If  we  turn  from  the  interest  aroused  by  story  to  that  which 
arises  from  the  portrayal  of  human  character,  we  see  a  kindred 
revolt.  To  describe  men  and  women  as  they  are,  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  as  they  are,  may  possibly  be  the  proper 
business,  and  apparently  is  at  present  the  chief  task  of  the  novelist. 
But,  assuredly,  that  is  not  the  function  of  the  Poet,  who  if  he 
glances  from  heaven  to  earth,  glances  likewise  from  earth  to 
heaven.  His  enduring  vocation  is,  while  thoroughly  knowing  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  to  transfigure  them  into  what  they  might 
or  what  they  ought  to  be.  “  Man  has  lost  his  dignity,  but  Art  has 
saved  it.  Truth  still  lives  in  Poetry,  and  from  the  copy  the  original 
may  be  restored.”  This  splendid  saying  of  Schiller  is,  I  think, 
not  undeserving  of  the  notice  even  of  the  novelist.  But  for  the 
Poet  it  is  an  instruction  and  a  watchword. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  say  anything  that  may  seem  in 
any  degree  derogatory  to  the  feminine  temperament,  for  which  I 
entertain  the  warmest  admiration  and  the  deepest  rever¬ 
ence.  But  I  should  be  sinning  against  candour  were  I 
to  affect  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  women,  as  a 
rule,  are  as  wide  and  as  detached  from  personal  issues  as 
are  the  interests  of  men.  The  lady  who  said  the  other  day  that 
she  was  not  in  reality  much  interested  in  Politics,  but  that  she  was 
greatly  interested  in  Politicians,  uttered  a  suggestive  truth  not  only 
regarding  herself,  but  likewise  regarding  the  majority  of  her  sex. 
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It  is  no  demerit  in  them;  but  let  us  frankly  recognise  the  fact. 
They  are  more  interested  in  individual  joys,  sorrows,  sins,  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  emotions  generally,  than  in  national  or  world-wide 
issues.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Poems  opens  with  the  well-known 
words,  “  Arms  and  the  Man  I  sing.”  What  is  the  instantaneous 
feeling  of  most  women  on  reading  such  an  announcement  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  expressed  by  the  words,  “  Sing  of  the  Man  by  all  means, 
and  especially  of  his  relation  to  women;  but  of  Arms  we  hear 
quite  enough  in  the  newspapers.”  Hence  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
^“Eneid,  with  its  fascinating  episode  of  Dido  and  HCneas,  is  the  only 
one  in  Virgil’s  great  poem  that  really  interests  them,  and  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  concern  themselves  about  the  Itovianam  con- 
dere  gentem,  the  foundation  of  an  Empire.  To  Poets,  I  have 
heard,  they  are  peculiarly  gracious;  but  I  could  not  advise  any 
Poet  who  has  written  verse  of  various  kinds  to  ask  them  to  be  as 
much  absorbed  by  his  more  thoughtful  and  intellectual  poetry  as 
by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  purely  and  exclusively  emotional. 
Those  among  you  who  may  happen  to  have  read  Ovid’s  Heroules, 
will  perhaps  remember  two  striking  lines  in  the  letter  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Helen  to  Paris  :  — 

“Apia  magis  Veneri  quam  sunt  tua  corpora  Marti, 

Bella  gerant  alii,  tu,  Paris,  semper  ama.” 

“  You  are,”  she  says,  “  much  more  adapted  to  be  a  votary  of 
Venus  than  of  Mars.  Let  others  go  forth  to  battle;  but  you, 
Paris,  remain  by  my  side  and  devote  yourself  wholly  to  the  offices 
of  Love.”  To  take  Helen  as  the  type  of  her  sex  would  indeed  be  a 
calumny  of  the  grossest  kind.  But  even  in  the  most  extravagant 
exaggeration  there  not  often  lurks  a  slight  element  of  truth ;  and 
is  it  not  the  truth  that,  as  a  rule,  women  are  more  interested  in 
Love,  maternal,  filial,  conjugal,  domestic  Love,  than  in  the  mighty 
issues  and  the  impersonal  causes  that  from  time  to  time  stir  man¬ 
kind,  and  inspire  Poets  with  their  loftiest  themes  and  their 
sublimest  works?  But  women  are  much  the  most  numerous 
readers  to-day  and,  participating  as  they  do  in  the  universal  eman¬ 
cipation  from  authority,  they  select  their  own  books  and  bestow 
their  suffrages  on  the  works  they  happen  to  like  best. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  effect  this  must  have 
on  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the  Higher  Poetry.  But 
there  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  really  Higher  Poetry  has 
fallen  into  wide  disfavour.  We  have  been  asked,  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  accept  as  great  Poetry  what  I  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  think,  and  be  allowed  to  continue  to  affirm,  is  not  Poetry 
at  all.  I  will  cite  one  brief  specimen  of  the  verse  to  which  I 
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allude,  leaving  you  to  decide  in  your  own  minds  whether  you  agree 
with  me  or  not :  — 

What  can  I  gain  on  the  denying  side? 

Ice  makes  no  conflagration  .... 

Strauss  may  be  wrong.  And  so  a  risk  is  run — 

For  what  gain?  Not  for  Luther’s,  who  secured 
A  real  heaven  in  his  heart  throughout  his  life, 

Supposing  death  a  little  altered  things. 

Friends, 

I  absolutely  and  peremptorily 

Believe  ! — 1  say  faith  is  my  waking  life  : 

One  sleeps,  indeed,  and  dreams  at  intervals, 

We  know,  but  waking’s  the  main  point  with  us, 

And  my  provision’s  for  life’s  waking  part. 

Accordingly,  I  use  heart,  head,  and  hand 

All  day,  I  build,  scheme,  study,  and  make  friends ; 

And  when  night  overtakes  me,  down  I  lie. 

Sleep,  dream  a  little,  and  get  done  with  it. 

The  sooner  the  better,  to  begin  afresh. 

What’s  midnight  doubt  before  the  dayspring’s  faith? 

Is  there  any  Transfiguration  here?  Are  we  taken  up  to  a  high 
place?  Is  the  Actual  transformed  into  the  Ideal  by  imaginative, 
or  even  by  musical,  or  nobly-sounding  verse?  Is  that  Poetry? 
Yet  I  have  not  quoted  it  at  random.  I  have  extracted  it  from 
a  most  eulogistic  notice,  in  which  are  cited  and  extolled  passages 
after  passages  of  a  similar  character.  The  bulk  of  the  writer’s 
verse  is  written  after  much  the  same  fashion,  and  this,  we  have 
been  told,  and  are  still  being  told,  is  great  Poetry,  when  of  a 
truth,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  Poetry  at  all. 

To  express  one’s  self  in  other  than  flattering  and  propitiatory 
language  of  new'spapers  is,  I  fancy,  somewhat  uncommon.  But  I  do 
not  feel  myself  wanting  in  the  candoxir  to  say  that  the  excessive 
reading  of  newspapers  is  as  hostile  to  the  cause  for  which  I  am 
pleading  this  evening  as  the  excessive  reading  of  novels,  though 
for  a  somewhat  different  reason.  Much  ability  and  much  patriot¬ 
ism  are  exhibited  in  the  daily  and  weekly  Press.  But  if  a  fasti¬ 
dious  literary  sense,  and  a  certain  elevated  and  independent  way  of 
looking  on  things  are  to  be  maintained,  newspapers  should  be  read 
rather  for  their  news  than  for  any  other  purpose.  What  a  serious 
person,  who  has  read,  say  two,  well-informed  morning  papers,  can 
want  with  newspaper  after  newspaper,  save  to  fill  up  time  that 
surely  could  be  more  usefully  and  more  pleasantly  employed,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Daily  and  weekly  journals  are  of  necessity  more 
or  less  polemical  in  character,  and  not  infrequently  lapse  into  gibes 
at  those  who  are  not  of  their  way  of  thinking.  The  habitual  read¬ 
ing  of  such,  though  no  doubt  perfectly  harmless  to  those  concern¬ 
ing  whom  they  are  written,  must  needs  have  a  deteriorating  influ- 
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eiice  on  the  mind  of  those  who  read  them,  and  increase  distaste 
and  want  of  discrimination  for  the  higher  literature,  especially  for 
the  Higher  Poetry,  whose  mission  it  is  not  only  to  expand  ami 
elevate  the  intellect,  but  likewise  to  ennoble  the  character,  and, 
in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  to  purify  the  passions. 

A  Poet  and  Critic,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  whom  many  in 
this  room  must  have  known,  and  whom  I  am  happy  to  remember  I, 
too,  knew,  and  held  in  much  honour — ^you  will  at  once  surmise 
I  refer  to  Matthew  Arnold — was  never  weary  of  insisting  that  in 
Poetry,  as  in  Life,  there  should  be  what,  translating  a  word 
employed  in  the  meridian  of  Athenian  Philosophy,  he  called  “  high 
seriousness^”  and  he  explicitly  propounded  that  the  greatness  of 
a  Poet  depends  on  the  amount  of  “  subject-matter  ”  or  “  criticism 
of  life,”  with  which,  in  his  function  of  Poet,  he  habitually  deals. 
I  have  always  felt,  and  I  once  ventured  to  say  to  him,  that  the 
phrase  “  criticism  of  life,”  is  rather  an  ambiguous  one,  seeing  that 
the  word  criticism  is  commonly  used  in  a  totally  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  intended  to  use  it,  and  I  must  confess  I 
prefer  the  phrase,  “  transfigured  representation  of  life.”  But  let 
me  hasten  to  add  that,  my  own  conclusions  on  the  subject  were, 
and  are,  substantially  the  same  as  his,  or  I  should  scarcely  have  had 
the  courage  to  discourse  on  Poetry  before  the  Royal  Institution. 
But  even  the  best,  the  soundest,  and  the  most  circumspect  of 
critics  are  subject  to  inadvertent  utterances,  sometimes;  and  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  somewhere  in  which  he  said  that  Shelley’s 
lyric  in  Prometheus  Unbound,  “My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,” 
seemed  to  him  “  mere  musical  verbiage.”  I  think  there  was  some 
exaggeration  in  that  expression  of  opinion,  but  what  probably  he 
intended  to  convey  by  it  was  only  a  protest  against  the  excessive 
admiration  that  has  prevailed  in  our  days  for  mere  sensuous  lyric¬ 
ism.  But  a  far  more  serious  inadvertence,  because  published,  and 
recorded  in  print  to  this  day,  was  the  intimation  that  the  verse  of 
Pope  perhaps  belongs  rather  to  the  prose  than  to  the  poetic  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  language.  I  am  confident  he  would  not  have  main¬ 
tained  that  position,  if  privately  challenged  to  defend  it,  and  I 
well  remember  how,  when  walking  with  him  in  his  garden  at  Aid- 
worth,  Tennyson  expressed  to  me  an  opinion  concerning  Pope  of 
a  very  different  kind.  I  do  not  say  that  all,  or  by  any  means  all, 
the  verse  of  Pope  is  Poetry,  for,  as  Byron  truly  observed,  a  long 
poem  can  no  more  be  all  Poetry  than  a  sky  can  be  all  stars.  It  is 
the  very  presence  of  Thought,  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  of  method, 
of  sustained  purpose,  in  Pope,  that  makes  him  unwelcome  and 
uncongenial  to  the  readers  of  Poetry  to-day;  yet,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  it  is  the  amount  of  subject-matter  in  a  Poet  that  is  the 
main  point.  What  is  it  that  makes  Shakespeare  the  greatest  of 
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Poets,  no  less  than  the  greatest  of  draniatisls,  if  it  he  not  the 
amount  of  Thought,  of  Reason — remember,  “  Reason  thus  with 
Life  ” — we  encounter  in  his  Poetry,  and  T  at  least  should  regard  it 
as  rank  critical  heresy  if  any  one  were  seriously  to  maintain  that 
“  The  Rape  of  The  Lock”  and  the  “  Essay  on  Man,”  do  not  belong 
to,  and  do  not  occupy  a  very  distinguished  place  in,  our  poetical 
literature.  Yet  they  are  found  unreadable,  and  remain  unread, 
by  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  Poetry  to-day.  Perhaps  I  may 
l>e  permitted  to  recall,  in  passing,  that  in  my  youth  I  knew  by 
heart  the  wdiole  of  the  “  Essay  on  Man,”  and  Goldsmith’s  “  Travel¬ 
ler  ”  and  “  Deserted  Village,”  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Gray's 
famous  “  Elegy,”  and  I  am  sure  I  was  not  ])eculiar  in  that  respect. 
Is  there  a  man  or  woman  under  thirty  at  this  moment  wdio  can 
say  the  same?  If  there  is,  I  should  mueh  like  to  make  his,  and 
still  more  her,  acquaintance. 

This  general  alienation  of  taste  from  the  higlier,  more  serious, 
more  intellectual  Poetry,  the  Poetry  containing  more  subject- 
matter,  more  criticism  of  life,  extends  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
Greater  Poets  and  our  Higher  Poetry — to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton. 
Dryden,  Pope,  to  Shakespeare  himself,  whom  readers  to-day  know 
only  by  wdiat  may  be  called  the  Tit-Bits  of  Poetry ;  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  if  the  great  dead  are  treated  in  this  manner,  later 
writers  of  verse  will  have  fared  no  better.  I  happened  to  see,  a 
little  while  ago,  a  notice  of  a  new  poem  in  unquestionably  the 
most  reputed  of  weekly  critical  publications,  and  the  reviewer 
incidentally,  and  not  in  the  least  ill-naturedly,  observed  that  the 
writer  in  question  was  essentially  and  exclusively  English  in  his 
works.  I  confess  I  was  startled  by  the  remark,  for  it  so  happens 
that  the  subject  and  scene  of  nearly  all  that  writer’s  longer  w’orks  are 
not  English,  but  foreign,  are  laid  abroad,  and,  in  a  word,  are  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  character.  But,  being  long,  serious  works,  containing  a 
criticism  of  life,  they  were  ignored  by,  or  more  probably  unknown 
to,  the  reviewer.  But  the  fact  is  unhappily  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  Greater  Muses,  the  Urania,  the  Polymnia,  the  Melpomene,  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Heavenly  Muse  of  Milton,  have  fallen,  if  not 
on  evil  tongues,  at  least  on  evil  days.  Not  only  the  “Heavenly 
Wisdom”  that  Milton  invoked,  but  Earthly  Wisdom,  as  well,  is 
unwelcome  to  the  readers  of  Poetiy  to-day,  and  there  is  no  Higher 
Poetry  without  Wisdom,  without  the  intellectual  power  to  look 
before  and  after,  conjoined  with  the  transfiguring  imagination, 
liven  the  higher  examples  of  Lyrical  Poetry  are  less  relished  than 
lyrics  of  a  lower  and  narrower  quality ;  Spenser’s  “  Epithalamiuni,” 
and  Byron’s  “  The  Isles  of  Greece,”  each  with  its  great  theme 
greatly  treated,  being  far  less  popular  than  lyrics  of  a  merely 
sensuous,  mellifluous,  and  occasionally  jingling  character. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  Stage,  which  used  to  be  thought  the  proper 
domain  of  the  higher,  indeed,  of  the  highest,  Poetry,  what  do  we 
see?  Audiences  determined,  let  authors,  managers,  and  actors 
strive  as  they  will,  not  to  have  Literature,  and  Poetic  Literature 
most  of  all,  inflicted  on  them,  but,  in  its  place,  sumptuous  scenery, 
choregraphic  sensuousness,  and  the  lightest  of  music.  And  from 
which  part  of  the  House  is  this  demand  most  marked  and  most 
persistent?  The  answer  must  be,  from  the  Stalls,  whose  occupants, 
alike  in  the  theatre,  as  in  their  reading,  exhibit  an  ever  deteriorat¬ 
ing  and  more  frivolous  taste. 

It  is  possible  that  some  will  say,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
said  by  any  one  who  is  here  this  evening :  “  Well,  if  novels,  news¬ 
papers,  and  plays  of  the  most  vapid  and  transitory  kind  have  taken 
the  place  of  poems  of  high  seriousness,  of  lofty  imagination,  and 
of  wise  moral  meaning,  what  does  it  matter?”  What  does  it 
matter !  It  matters  enormously,  it  matters  vitally.  This  is  not  the 
place,  nor  this  the  occasion  to  inquire  if  trade  be  slipping  from  our 
grasp.  But  this  is  the  place,  and  this  peculiarly  the  occasion,  to 
note  that  the  entire  thought,  the  whole  anxiety,  the  raging  con¬ 
troversy,  of  the  hour  is  not  if  we  are  growing  less  intellectual,  less 
spiritual,  less  wisely  serious,  but  wholly  and  solely  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  growing  less  wealthy  and  less  materially  prosperous. 
Will  any  one  contradict  me  if  I  affirm  that  Material  Prosperity 
is  the  Ideal,  and  Wealth  the  very  Divinity  of  the  Age  ?  Nor  is  this 
degrading  conception  of  the  purpose  and  uses  of  life  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  It  is  the  Ideal  that  prevails  everywhere.  Do  I  exagger¬ 
ate  if  I  say  that  it  may  be  called  the  Cosmopolitan  Eeligion  of  the 
time?  That  is  an  appalling  thing  to  say;  but  if  it  be  true,  it  should 
be  said  and  resaid,  iterated  and  reiterated,  from  the  house-tops 
till  it  reaches  the  ears,  sinks  into  the  hearts,  and  airests  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  those  who  have  adopted, it.  Such  is  the  evil,  such  the 
danger,  by  which  we  are  menaced.  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
rescue  or  remedy,  if  rescued  we  yet  can  be?  Where  but  in  the 
pages  of  the  Greater  Poets,  the  Higher  Poetry,  which  present  to  us 
a  very  different  conception  of  the  meaning,  the  purpose,  and  the 
uses  of  Life,  and  keep  stemlily  before  us  a  worthier  and  nobler 
Ideal.  This^you  will  not  find  in  merely  Lyrical  or  Emotional 
Poetry, .however  beautiful  and  enchanting  it  may  happen  to  be. 
I  ask  no  one  to  desist  from  reading  it;  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  I  did.  But  I  urge  that  it  should  not  be  the  only  Poetry,  or 
even  the  chief  Poetry,  held  in  honour  and  affection.  Lyrically 
Emotional  Poetry,  if  too  much  read  and  too  exclusively  cherished, 
has  its  dangers.  In  delighting,  it  may  demoralise.  In  soothing 
it  may  enervate.  It  is  the  Great  Poetry,  the  Higher  Poetry,  that, 
in  delighting,  strengthens  and  ennobles.  I  doubt  not  there  are 
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some  sitting  before  me  who  occasionally  feel,  as  ihe  phrase  is,  out 
of  sorts,  run  down,  wanting  in  tone,  and  who  are  told  by  their 
physician  all  they  need  is  change  of  air,  but  mountain  air,  change 
from  the  relaxing  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  valley  or  the  plain 
to  the  fortifying  breezes  of  some  high  place.  As  with  the  body, 
so  with  the  Spirit,  which,  after  abiding  overmuch  in  the  relaxing 
atmosphere  of  purely  emotional  and  sensuous  Poetry,  requires  to 
be  braced  by  companionship  with  the  masculine  Poets,  the  Poets 
who  move  and  enchant,  but  at  the  same  time  stimulate  and 
strengthen,  by  mingling  with  Emotion,  Thought,  Intellect,  and 
Peason.  Turn  we  then  to  these  :  to  the  indulgent  Chaucer,  to 
the  chivalrous  Spenser,  to  the  majestic  Milton,  to  the  sociable 
Poj>e,  to  Wordsworth  in  his  more  poetic,  to  Byron  in  his  more 
moralising,  moods;  above  all,  to  Shakespeare,  the  highest,  the 
greatest,  the  wisest  of  us  all.  No  one  deserves  the  designation  of 
Great  Poet  who  is  not  wise,  who  is  not  a  profound  philosopher,  and 
who  does  not  invite  and  assist  us  to  consort  with,  as  Wordsworth 
defines  Great  Poetry, 

“  Uoason  in  her  most  e.’caltecl  mood.” 

Alfred  AustiiS. 
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To  appear  in  the  familiar  livei*y  of  the  Standard  Edition,  if  it  isn't 
a  canonisation  for  a  poet,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  beatified. 

It  is  to  be  singled  out  and  given,  as  it  were,  the  chance  to  show 
what  miracles  may  be  worked  by  invoking  him,  what  cures  wrought 
in  his  name — how  long,  in  fact,  his  “bell”  will  ring.  It  is  a  step 
upwards  in  the  hagiology,  but  it  is,  also,  to  be  put  very  decidedly 
on  trial.  It  gives  us,  I  mean,  something  to  think  of  when  the 
best  work  of  a  newly  “  collected  ”  poet  is  presented  to  us  suddenly 
in  a  type,  and  on  a  page,  where  most  plain  men  are  accustomed 
to  find  “  The  Tempest.” 

It  is  like  seeing  a  wall-painting  taken  from  the  painter’s  studio 
and  set  into  its  niche  in  a  great  hall.  “  Values  ”  readjust  them¬ 
selves,  details  drop  into  place  or  stick  out,  and  you  are  set  thinking  : 
Will  this  last  and  be  reverently  taken  care  of,  or  will  the  dust 
finally  settle  on  to  a  thing  grown  dull,  until  it  flakes  from  the  wall 
and  is  forgotten? 

In  the  case  of  Christina  Rossetti,  the  image  is  that  of  a  mosaic 
rather  than  of  a  fresco,  since  hitherto  the  tendency  has  been  to 
regard  her  as  the  poet  of  what  some  one  has  called  small-gemmed- 
ness.  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  “  Uphill,”  in  1861,  small 
fragments  of  her  verse  have  been  floating  in  the  air,  as  it  were. 
Almost  every  person  at  all  lettered  has  canded  about  with  him 
some  little  piece.  You  will  find  one  man  who  retains  with  intimate 
pleasui’e  some  small  phrase,  like,  “  Beneath  the  moon’s  most 
shadowy  beam  ” ;  others  have  not  forgotten  a  stanza  or  so  of, 
“  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest  ” ;  some  have  by  heart  nearly  the 
whole  of  :  — 

“Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day’s  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend?” 

And  I  know  that  a  great  many  more,  not  literate  at  all,  do  con¬ 
stantly  read  favourite  verses  of  her  religious  poems.  At  any  rate, 
up  and  down  the  land  there  have  been  treasured  for  many  years 
these  sma.ll  and  gem-like  fragments.  Now,  at  last,  the  m(»3aic  fits 
back  to  the  wall,  and  the  whole  figure  can  be  seen. 

She  lived  her  whole  life  behind  a  veil.  She  had  not  any  literary 
contacts  that  counted  very  much.  Upon  the  whole,  in  early  days, 
she  -WHS  a  dark  horse,  not  very  much  valued,  if  well  loved,  in  a 

(1)  “The  Poetical  Works  of  Chrifitina  Georgina  Rossetti.”  Preface,  Notes.  &r.. 
hy  William  Michael  Rossetti.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1903. 
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circle  brilliant,  buoyant,  and,  as  youth  will  be,  noisy  in  a  fine 
way.  She  must  have  been  often  enough  in  the  room  with  several 
great  personages  at  one  time.  But  it  was  natural  that  in  such  a 
roomful  she  should  not  make  much  noise.  Her  brothers  and  their 
distinguished  companions  troubled  mostly  about  abstract  ideas, 
they  made  movements,  and  such  large  things.  In  abstract  matters 
she  was  not  singularly  intellectual :  indeed,  we  may  say  that  she 
was  not  intellectual  at  all.  She  had  strong  and  settled  faiths  that 
simply  could  not  be  talked  about,  and  she  had  above  all  a  gift  that 
was  priceless;  a  faculty  for  picking  up,  like  a  tiny  and  dainty 
mouse,  little  precious  crumbs  of  observation  that  were  dropped 
unnoticed  by  people  who,  in  argument,  assailed  each  other  with 
tremendous  words.  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  instance,  considered  that  her 
verse  was  hardly  worth  publishing. 

In  those  tremendous  contests  of  young  lungs  of  genius,  whilst 
Ingres’  works  were  being  called  filthy  slosh.  Van  Eyck’s 
tremendous,  Michael  Angelo’s  “Last  Judgment”  simply  comic, 
and  Delacroix  a  perfect  beast;  whilst  Academicians  were  being 
damned,  and  Primitives  belauded;  whilst,  in  fact,  the  P.R.B.  was 
still,  as  is  the  way  with  romantic  youth,  hammering  the  Universe 
to  its  pattern,  Christina’s  voice  simply  did  not  carry.  No  doubt 
she  learnt  lessons.  But  you  may  imagine  her  sitting  still,  bright¬ 
eyed,  smiling  in  the  least,  observing  very  much,  and  quite  content 
to  write  one  of  her  little  poems  next  morning  on  the  corner  of  her 
washstand. 

The  least  considerable  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  ruined  the  youth 
of  her  life.  She  was  a  person  of  rigid  principle,  and  he  a  wavering 
human  being.  (I  imagine  that  the  story  is  well  enough  known.) 
She  was  a  convinced  Anglican  :  Mr.  Collinson  had  been  one.  He 
had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 
She  refused  him  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  he  shortly  after¬ 
wards  reverted  to  Anglicanism.  She  accepted  him  then,  and  after 
a  time  he  once  more  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  isn’t  cue’s 
business  to  reprehend  Mr.  Collinson;  he  was  obviously  concerned 
for  his  soul.  “  He  had  none  the  less,”  says  her  brother,  “  struck 
a  staggering  blow  at  Christina  Rossetti’s  peace  of  mind  on  the 
very  threshold  of  womanly  life — a  blow  from  which  she  did  not 
recover  for  years.  He  died  in  1881.” 

And,  indeed  the  tinge  of  sadness,  of  resignation,  the  attitude  of 
hands  folded  in  the  lap  is  the  suggestion  of  a  great  part  of  her 
verse.  But  there  are  other  tones  :  — 

“My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird. 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot, 

My  heart  is  like  an  apple  tree. 

Whose  boughs  are  bent  with  thickset  fruit.  ’ 
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Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down, 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes, 

Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates. 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes. 

Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 
Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me.” 

And  this  may  be  cited  not  as  evidence  of  any  historic  event,  not 
for  instance  as  a  paean  for  Mr.  Collinson,  but  simply  to  show  that 
she  had  in  her  a  strain  of  pagan  feeling  and  a  capacity  for  pure 
joy.  And  even  if  you  put,  as  the  other  end  of  the  scale  :  — 


“  The  hope  I  dreamed  of  was  a  dream. 

Was  but  a  dream,  and  now  I  wake 
Exceeding  comfortless  and  worn  and  old. 

For  a  drcjam’s  sake,” 

it  will  stand  as  much  for  desire  as  for  resignation. 

Her  union  with  her  family  was  very  close.  For  her  mother  she 
had  a  love  which  was  an  adoration.  These  two  lived  together 
with  nothing  to  disturb  their  ties,  with  no  events  save  deaths  and 
bereavements,  maintaining  thus  apart  a  life  so  trancjuil  that  the 
rumour  of  events  in  the  outer  world  penetrated  through  the  mists 
and  shadows  of  the  regions  round  Bloomsbury  into  their  warm 
home  like  sounds  heard  faintly  and  from  a  distance  through  closed 
doors — until  her  mother  too  died.  She  knew,  later  on,  a  period  of 
tranquil  and  deep  love  for  a  very  charming  and  unworldly  scholar. 
Him,  too,  she  could  not  marry  because  of  his  religious  belief,  or 
because  of  his  latitude.  Says  Mr.  Rossetti :  “  She  declined  his 
suit  without  ceasing  to  see  him,  and  to  cherish  him  as  a  friend. 
Knowing  the  state  of  her  heart  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made,  I 
urged  her  to  marry,  and  offered  that  they  should  both,  if  money 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way,  share  my  home.  But  she  had  made 

up  her  mind . and  she  remained  immovable.  Years 

passed;  she  became  an  elderly  and  an  old  woman,  and  she  loved 
the  scholarly  recluse  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  December  5th, 
188d,  and  to  the  last  day  of  her  own,  his  memory.” 

And  it  is  pleasant  and  instructive  to  transcribe  this  note  to  one 
of  her  poems  :  “  ‘  My  Mouse.’  This  was  not  a  mouse  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  ‘  sea-mouse.’  Mr.  Cayley  had  picked  it  up  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  presented  it  to  my  sister,  preserved  in  spirits.  The 
sea-mouse  was  with  her  to  the  end,  and  may  remain  with  me  to 
the  end ;  its  brilliant  hues  are  still  vivid.”  Towards  the  close  of 
her  life  she  became  almost  a  recluse ;  her  mind  dwelt  solely  upon 
her  religion,  her  verses  became  exclusively  devotional,  and  her  time 
was  given  up  to  acts  of  charity.  She  was  then  very  brown  in 
complexion,  and  somewhat  startling  in  aspect,  because  a  disease 
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caused  lier  eyes  to  protrude.  She  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  spoke 
with  precision,  pausing  for  words  with  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side.  A  half-humorous,  half-introspective  smile  was  never  far 
from  her  lips.  In  an  atmosphere  of  shadow,  in  a  house  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  tall  trees  of  a  London  square,  she  was  a  figure 
not  so  much  striking  as  penetrating,  and,  in  face  of  her  self- 
possession,  her  deliberate  and  rare  movements,  her  clear  and 
bell-like  enunciation — it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  one  had  in 
front  of  one  either  a  great  poet  or  a  woman  suffering  from  more 
than  one  painful  and  lingering  disease,  from  great  bereavements, 
and,  above  all,  from  veiy  terrible  religious  fears. 

But  if  she  were  a  recluse,  she  was  not  shut  out  from  personal 
contacts ;  if  she  did  not  “  go  out  ”  much,  she  did  not  shut  her 
doors.  She  had  her  reservations :  in  matters  of  her  faith  her 
mind  was  simply  closed.  She  neither  debated  nor,  as  far  as  I 
know,  did  she  ever  attempt  to  convert  any  one  who  differed. 
But  very  decidedly  she  was  not  unable  to  be  vigorous  if  she  con¬ 
sidered  herself  attacked.  A  young  poet  of  an  ingenuous  and 
seraphic  appearance  once  went  to  see  her.  He  wanted  to  offer 
homage,  and  he  had  the  top  of  a  thin  volume  peeping  out  of  his 
jacket  pocket.  He  belonged  to  a  school  that  in  those  days  was 
called  fin-de-siecle,  his  verse  was  rather  aggressively  decadent,  and 
he  was  in  a  small  way  well  loiown.  I  suppose  she  considered 
that  his  coming  was  in  the  nature  of  an  aggression,  and,  almost 
before  one  had  realised  that  conversation  had  begun,  she  was 
talking  about  modern  verse — deploring  its  tendencies,  deriding  its 
powers  of  expression,  and  attacking  it  in  a  gentle  voice  with 
words  keen,  sharp,  and  precise,  like  a  scalpel.  It  was  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  twenty  minutes,  and  the  young  poet  went  away  with  his 
volume  still  in  his  pocket.  So  that,  as  a  general  rule,  if  she  never 
obtruded  her  beliefs,  she  was,  upon  occasion,  perfectly  able  to  keep 
her  own  end  rather  more  than  “  up.” 

?fo  other  biographic  details  seem  to  tell  anything  about  the 
main  tendencies  of  her  verses.  Many  of  her  poems  may  have  been 
suggested  by  events,  but  they  were  inspired  psychologically.  They 
were  renderings  of  emotions  she  had  felt.  She  did  not,  I  mean, 
sit  down  to  “  poetise  ”  on  her  vicissitudes. 

It  is  convenient  to  call  her  verse  lyric,  but  the  term  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  later.  It  is  assuredly 
not  Epic;  it  is  never  exactly  Elegiac,  nor  is  it  ever  really  Narrative 
verse.  Most  particularly  it  is  not  philosophic,  hortatory,  or  im¬ 
proving.  Even  her  devotional  poetry  is  seldom  other  than  the 
expression  of  a  mood.  It  is  a  prayer,  an  adoration  of  the  Saviour, 
a  fear  of  the  Almighty,  a  craving  for  pardon  and  for  rest. 
“  Passing  away,  saith  the  'World,  Passing  away,”  is  the  presentation 
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of  a  Christian  mood;  her  devotional  poem  on  the  largest  scale,  the 
“  Processional,”  is  a  presentation  of  the  whole  of  Creation  defiling 
before  God  the  Father,  and  uttering  a  Doxology.  But  her  verse 
is  never  a  sermon ;  it  never  preaches,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why 
it  lives.  In  that  matter  she  had  the  Latin  temperament,  the 
instinct  that  makes  you  see  that  if  you  want  to  convince  you 
must  interest,  and  if  you  want  to  interest  you  must  draw 
concrete  pictures,  leaving  your  hearer  to  draw  the  morals. 
That  too,  as  far  as  the  presentation  of  her  matter  goes,  is  the 
“technique  ”  of  her  secular  poetry ;  she  had  the  gift  of  just,  simple, 
and  touching  words,  and  with  them  she  drew  pictures  that 
expressed  her  moods. 

The  expression  of  moods — that  after  all  is  the  only  business  of 
the  lyric  poet.  And  when  he  has  conveyed  those  moods  to  others 
he  has  succeeded.  It  is  very  decidedly  not  his  business  to  look 
at  things  on  the  large  scale,  to  “  write  poetic,”  to  be  more  im¬ 
practicable,  frenzied,  or  romantic  than  Nature  has  made  him. 
He  has  to  appeal  rather  than  to  ovei-whelm,  to  hang  in  the  ear 
rather  than  to  sweep  you  away  with  organ  peals.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  Christina  Rossetti  deserves  to  live. 

This  new  edition  challenges  a  readjustment  of  our  views  of  her. 
It  emphasises  her  other  sides;  it  brings  forward  her  larger  flights. 
It  groups  together  in  a  prominent  place  works  in  which,  if  the 
modelling  is  not  broader,  the  outlines  at  least  contain  more  canvas. 
This  does  not  much  affect  one’s  view  of  her  technique ;  she  remains 
still  the  poet  of  lines,  of  stanzas,  of  phrases,  and  of  cadences  that 
are  intimately  right.  But,  with  the  grouping  together  of  her 
longer  verse,  there  stands  out  a  buoyancy  of  temperament,  a  pro¬ 
fuseness,  a  life,  and,  as  far  as  the  metre  of  the  verse  is  concerned, 
an  infectious  gaiety.  There  appears  too,  more  strongly  defined, 
her  little  humour,  her  delicate  playfulness,  her  major  key. 

“  Goblin  Market,”  with  which  the  volume  opens,  moves  breath¬ 
lessly.  Its  metre  is  short,  its  rhymes  are  concealed  enough  not 
to  hinder  you  with  a  jingle  of  assonances,  and  accurate  enough  to 
keep  the  stanzas  together. 

“  At  last  the  evil  people, 

Worn  out  by  her  resistance, 

Flung  back  her  penny,  kicked  their  fruit, 

Along  whichever  road  they  took, 

Not  leaving  shoot  or  stone  or  root  ; 

Some  writhed  into  the  ground, 

Some  dived  into  the  brook. 

With  ring  and  ripple. 

Some  scudded  on  the  gale  without  a  sound. 

Some  vanished  in  the  distance.” 

The  whole  poem  goes  in  one  breath.  Yet  it  is  treated  with  so 
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much  detail  as  to  give  the  impression  of  profusion  and  of  value. 
It  is  succeeded  in  the  volume  by  three  earlier  poems  of  some 
length.  “  Repining,”  and  the  “Three  Nuns,”  are  juvenile  efforts, 
rather  dry  in  tone,  and  a  little  formal,  hut  austerely  worded.  Thev 
show  interestingly  how,  in  the  girl,  the  organ,  the  vehicle  of  ex¬ 
pression,  was  already  formed  and  waiting  for  the  afflatus.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  for  the  subject  that  she  was  waiting,  since 
between  the  two  poems  she  had  already  written  :  “  When  I  am 
Dead,  my  Dearest  ”  (and,  indeed,  it  is  no  small  boast  for  a  family 
to  be  able  to  make  that  one  member  should  have  written  this  poem 
when  she  was  eighteen,  and  another  “  The  Blessed  Damosel,” 
before  he  was  twenty). 

“  The  Lowest  Room,”  and  “  From  House  to  Home.”  were  both 
written  before  “  Goblin  Market,”  and  both  after  she  had  attained 
to  maturity,  the  one  in  1856,  the  other  two  years  later.  They 
indicate  change  of  temperament,  a  hardening  of  point  of  view  as 
well  as  of  technical  attainment.  The  first  is  a  sort  of  commentary 
on  the  Homeric  combatants,  and,  if  at  the  end  it  strikes  the  note 
of  resignation,  and  utters  the  words  :  These  things  are  not  for  mo. 
it  certainly  shows  that  the  poet  enjoyed  describing  the  combats 
whilst  they  lasted.  This  note  of  life  as  a  thing  enjoyable  and 
exciting  is  also  the  note  of  the  opening  of  “  From  House  to  Home,” 
but  the  recoil  from  that  idea  is  here  not  towards  resignation.  It 
announces  definitely — and  in  more  set  terms  than  she  employed 
anywhere  else — that  earthly  joy  is  a  snare  and  a  lure  :  — 

“The  first  was  like  a  dream  through  summer  heat. 

It  was  a  pleasure  place  within  mr  soul. 

That  lured  me  from  my  goal.” 

She  draws  a  picture  of  her  royal  estate  :  a  castle,  a  pleasaunce. 
pastures,  parks,  and  forests  peopled  with  the  quaint  and  sprightly 
beasts  that  she  loved :  — 

“  My  heath  lay  further  off  where  lizards  lived, 

In  strange  metallic  mail,  just  spied  and  gone, 

Like  darted  lightnings  here  and  there  perceived. 

But  nowhere  dwelt  upon.” 

And  there  she  delighted  harmlessly  enough  walking  with  a  being 
like  an  angel :  -  - 

“  And  sometimes  like  a  snowdrift  he  was  fair. 

And  sometimes  like  a  sunset  glorious  red. 

And  sometimes  he  had  wings  to  scale  the  air. 

An  aureole  round  his  head.” 
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To-morrow,”  once  I  said  to  him  witli  smiles, 

“To-iiiglit,”  lie  answered  gravely  and  was  dmuh, 

Hut  pointeil  out  the  stones  that  numbered  miles. 

And  miles  and  miles  to  come. 

“Not  so,”  1  said,  "to-morrow  shall  be  sweet. 

To-night  is  not  so  sweet  as  coming  days.” 

Tlien  first  1  saw  that  he  had  turned  his  feet. 

Had  turned  from  me  Ins  face. 

Tke  augel  left  her ;  her  earth  turned  to  winter,  and  the  poem  be¬ 
comes  one  long  apocalypse  of  pictures  seen  by  a  soul  that  is  tor¬ 
tured  by  the  remorse  of  having  lived.  It  contains  magnificeni 
verses,  but  it  falls  ofit.  It  has  poignant  lines  like  this,  from  a 
description  of  souls  before  the  throne : 

“Each  face  looked  one  way  like  a  moon  new  lit,” 

but  the  impetus  of  the  verse  disappears.  This  may  be  because 
it  is  didactic,  or  derivative,  or  because  the  poet  simply  had  not  yet 
the  strength  to  keep  uj) — or  because  it  was  written  with  more 
emotion,  and  in  consequence  with  more  inflation. 

13ut  “  Goblin  Market  ”  was  written  next  year,  and  from  that  time 
onward  all  her  longer  verse  kept  its  level  of  inspiration.  It  has 
a  profusion  of  imagination,  a  power  of  painting  pictures;  here  and 
there  it  has  dramatic  places,  and  always  a  level  austerity  and 
restraint  in  the  wording.  The  longer  poems  range  from  a  ‘‘  Royal 
Princess,”  which  is  dramatic,  vigorous,  and  bitter,  to  a  charming 
ballad  of  three  maidens  with  happy  loves,  and  from  that  to  the  fine 
”  Processional  of  Creation.” 

The  last  of  the  longer  poems  here  given  is  “  Later  Life,  a  double 
Sonnet  of  Sonnets,”  and  this  suggests,  after  all,  the  clue  to  all 
her  longer  pieces.  The  throwing  these  thus  together  challenges, 
as  I  have  said,  a  readjustment  in  our  minds,  a  revision  of  our 
mental  image  of  Christina  Rossetti’s  structural  technique.  It 
holds  out,  as  it  were,  this  rearrangement,  the  idea  that  here  was  a 
writer  of  “  sustained”  verse,  who  had,  at  least  potentially,  epic  as 
well  as  lyric  gifts.  Rut  “  Later  Life  ”  is  a  sequence  of  sonnets  and 
careful  examination  will  reveal  that  the  “  Processional  of 
Creation  ”  is  a  sequence  of  pictures,  and  so,  too,  the  “  Prince’s 
Progress  ”  and  “  Goblin  Market  ”  are  sequences — as  you  might  say, 
strings  of  beads.  They  prove,  if  proof  be  needed,  that,  by  very 
careful  handling,  the  lyrical  method  may  be  applied  to  make  long 
poems  that  are  readable  and  entrancing.  Rut  there  is  not  the 
sweep  of  pinions;  the  flight  is  that  of  the  fieldfare  that  now  and 
then  crosses  a  sea. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  method  like  another,  and  it  is  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  say  that  a  writer’s  method  is  not  the  Epic;  it  is  mostly  a 
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matter  of  temperament,  the  Epic’s  being  the  temperament  of 
action,  the  other's  that  of  observation.  For  if  each  of  these  longer 
poems  is  a  chain  of  delicate  and  intimate  “  places,”  beads  of  pure 
beauty,  the  links  between  are  little  quaintnesses,  little  pieces  of 
observation  so  humanly  rendered  that  they  make  you  read  on  to  the 
next  “  place.”  And  each  whole  poem  has  its  key,  its  level  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  That  is,  so  to  speak,  the  string  on  which  the  heads, 
little  and  big,  are  strung.  Here  the  method  and  temperament  are 
generally  lucky.  Delicate  humour,  as  a  rule,  counteracts  that 
tendency  to  “write  poetic,”  which  is  the  bane  of  so  many  poets;  it 
does  away  with  any  danger  that  the  writer  will  tiy  to  get  the 
“  poetic  point  of  view,”  it  leaves  her  simple  and  natural.  It  lets 
her  be  human  and  interesting,  when  for  the  moment  the  theme  is 
not  grandiose,  and  it  does  not  hinder  soaring  when  the  time 
comes. 

“  Goblin  Market,”  for  instance,  is  a  poem  concerned  with  human 
beings  exposed  to  temptations.  The  human  beings  and  their 
cravings  are  the  subject,  the  tempters  are  subordinate.  If,  then, 
Christina  Rossetti  had  made  the  tempters  evil  demi-gods,  they 
must  have  been  either  well  done,  and  too  large  for  the  frame,  or 
ill  done  and  not  alive.  Here  they  are  :■ — 

“  Curious  Laura  chose  to  linger. 

Wondering  at  each  merchant  man; 

One  had  a  cat’s  face. 

One  whisked  a  tail. 

One  tramped  at  a  rat’s  pace. 

One  crawled  like  a  snail, 

One  like  a  wombat,  prowled  obtuse  and  furry.” 

These,  if  you  like,  are  unconventional  and  not  dignified,  but  they 
arc — and  that  is  the  main  thing — in  tone  with  the  piece.  And  the 
passages  in  higher  notes  have  not  need  to  strain  in  order  to  rise 
from  that  level.  This  is  a  note  of  craving  :  — 

“  One  day,  remembering  her  kernel  stone. 

She  set  it  by  a  wall  that  faced  the  south. 

Dewed  it  with  tears,  hoped  for  a  root; 

But  there  came  none. 

It  never  saw  the  sun. 

It  never  felt  the  trickling  moisture  run. 

While  with  sunk  eyes  and  faded  mouth. 

She  pined  for  melons.  ...” 

Most  of  the  strong  effects  of  the  poem  are  no  more  forced  than 
this — they  are  poignant  and  human  rather  than  aloof  and  poetic. 
(This  staiijja,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  good  instance  of  what,  for  lack 
of  a  more  precise  word,  I  have  called  her  Latin  technique  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  longing  is  not  written  about,  but  the  actions  of 
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one  l()iijz;ing  are  leinlered  and  her  picture  drawn;  “With  sunk 
eyes  and  faded  mouth,  she  dreamed  of  melons.”  It  is  not  stated 
that  she  “  craA’ed  very  much,”  or  that  “  her  sufferings  were 
intense.”) 

Christina  liossetti  arrayed  herself  very  little  in  the  panoply  of 
poetic  phrases ;  she  wrote  as  she  spoke.  And,  indeed,  when  she  was 
in  the  mood,  she  wrote  nearl}’  as  easily  as  she  spoke.  Thus,  on  one 
day,  she  produced  three  of  her  best  poems  ;  “  Uphill,”  “At  Home,” 
and  “  To-day  and  To-morrow,”  on  the  29th  -1  une,  1858.  And  it 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  iier  best  poems  that  they 
open  always  with  a  line  that  is  just  a  remark,  not  the  “  strong  first 
lino”  of  a  song.  She  seems  to  utter  a  little  sentence  like,  “I 
wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet,”  and  the  spring  is  presented.  For 
the  most  part  she  kept  to  that  conversational  key.  Her  vocabulary 
was  not  that  of  the  first  man  you  might  meet,  because  she  lived 
among  exceptional  people,  and  thought  of  exceptional  things. 
Indeed,  her  choice  of  words  was  rather  limited,  and,  along  with 
it,  her  choice  of  images.  She  used  words  like  “  rest  ”  and  “  rain  ” 
over  and  over  again,  without  troubling  to  find  synonyms.  Verses 
as  similar  as  :  — 

r.est,  vest,  a  perfect  rest,  I  shall  not  see  the  shadows. 

Shed  over  brow  and  breast,  I  shall  not  feel  the  rain, 

Her  face  is  towards  the  west,  A  I  siiall  not  hear  the  nightingale 

The  peaceful  land.  n  Sing  on  as  if  in  pain. 

She  cannot  see  the  grain  d  But  dreaming  thro’  the  twilight 

Bipen  on  hill  and  plain.  That  does  not  rise  or  set. 

She  cannot  feel  the  rain  Haply  I  may  remember, 

Upon  her  hand.  And  haply  may  forget, 

aie  moderately  common  to  each  of  her  small  volumes.  This  implies 
of  course,  limitations,  both  of  vocabulary  and  of  temperament. 
It  means,  too,  that  every  word  that  she  used  was  her  own;  it 
means,  perhaps,  an  overscrupulousness. 

Scrupulous  she  was  to  a  degree  beyond  that  of  common 
humanity.  She  suppressed  her  work  for  fear  of  repeating  herself, 
she  suppressed  still  more  of  it  for  fear  it  was  too  pagan  or  too 
sensual.  And  how  much  of  herself  she  suppressed  in  that  fear 
we  cannot  do  more  than  guess.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  person 
who  could  write  :  — 

“  Buise  mo  a  dais  of  silk  and  down. 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes — ” 

that  a  person  who  had  in  her  at  once  that  pagan  strain,  and  that 
other  scourge  of  delights,  the  ascetic  fear  of  eternal  penalties, 
cannot  in  this  world  have  done  other  than  crave  for  rest  between 
these  warring  components  of  her  being.  She  was  in  the  Christian 
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Commouwealtli  the  very  antithesis  of  that  other  poetess,  the  nun 
Hroswitha,  who,  in  the  days  of  Otho  the  Great,  wrote  Mediaeval 
Latin  comedies  to  deride  the  carnal  spirit.  Hroswitha  showed  to 
her  fellow  nuns  the  Roman  Governor,  intent  on  overcoming  the 
virtue  of  Christian  maids,  and  going,  muddled,  into  a  cellar  in 
mistake  for  their  room,  to  embrace  pots  and  amphorae,  and  to  be 
derided  by  the  virgins.  I  am  driven,  indeed,  to  wonder  whether 
Christina  Rossetti  were  not  better  adapted  for  life  in  the  other 
Communion.  For  her  Southern  nature  the  Northern  cult  was  too 
stem,  or  was,  perhaps,  not  adapted.  Possibly  in  a  convent  with 
its  petty  detail  of  devotion,  its  spiritual  direction  which  forbids  too 
deep  introspection,  and  enjoins  a  certain  cheerfulness  as  a  duty,  she 
might  have  escaped  many  terrible  moments,  and  have  ivritten  verse 
with  a  wider  range.  It  is  possible  that  she  would  not,  for  the 
perils  of  the  other  system  are  great  too — but  the  speculation  is 
worth  making.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  a  greater  stability  of 
mind,  wherever  she  found  it,  would  have  been  beneficial  to  her 
verse  because  she  would  have  dealt  less  in  suppressions.  Sup¬ 
pressions,  of  course,  are  legitimate  enough  aesthetically,  when  they 
are  made  for  aesthetic  reasons.  But  it  is  a  loss  to  both  humanity 
and  to  art  when  they  are  made  for  reasons  so  personal — out  of  a 
fear  for  one’s  soul,  that  if  it  is  not  purely  pagan,  is  at  least  in 
essence  a  survival  of  devil  worship  and  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  soul. 

But  if  Christina  Rossetti  suppressed,  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
whatever  was  sensual  and  joyous  in  the  matter  and  in  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  her  poems,  her  faculty  for  pure  delight  and  for 
aesthetic  enjoyment  was  expressed  all  the  more  strongly  in  her 
metre.  For  her  verse  is  neither  musical  nor  lyrical,  it  has  not  the 
unconscious  quality  of  “  lilt,”  or  of  the  song  that  merely  bubbles. 
It  is  rhythmical  and  even  intricate ;  it  is  a  faculty  that,  coming 
from  very  deep  in  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  moves  us  for  deep  and 
unexplained  reasons  just  as  the  rhythms  of  music  do.  If  it  has 
not  the  quality  of  lilt  it  has  not  the  defect ;  it  is  never  mechanical 
with  numbered  syllables.  A  distinguished  French  critic  has  lately 
discovered  that  the  distinguishing  quality  of  English  metre  is  its 
(musical  rhythmical)  rests,  not  its  (metrical-stressed)  accents.  It 
is  exciting  as  much  on  account  of  the  accents  it  misses  as  of  those 
it  meets.  If,  for  instance,  you  listen  to  a  pulsing  rhythm,  which, 
in  an  orchestra,  is  emphasised  by  drum  strokes,  you  will  find  that 
when  the  drum  misses  a  beat  or  comes  in  on  a  half-beat,  the 
rhythm  is  actually  accentuated  because  your  ear  unconsciously 
supplies  a  sound.  Christina  Rossetti  probably  never  knew  of  this 
fact,  or  of  the  theory  that  is  founded  upon  it,  but  she  wrote  as 
if  she  knew  them  at  a  time  when  English  verse,  if  it  ever  was 
governed,  was  governed  by  a  hazy  idea  of  Latin  principles  of 
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prosody.  A  man,  who  as  a  child  was  brought  up  on  Christina 
Rossetti's  “  Sing  Song,”  tells  me  that  the  quality  of  the  metre  was 
one  of  the  great  delights  of  his  ear.  (And  it  should  he  remembered 
that  children,  like  barbarians,  and  young  peoples,  take  a  most 
sensuous  pleasure  in  rhythms  of  words.  They  are  the  real  con¬ 
noisseurs.) 

“  Dead  in  the  cold  a  song-singing  thrush. 

Dead  at  the  foot  of  a  snowberry  bush, 

Weave  him  a  coffin  of  rush. 

Dig  him  a  grave  where  the  soft  breezes  blow, 

Raise  him  a  tombstone  of  snow.” 

The  sense  of  such  a  verse  does  not  matter  to  a  child.  He  will 
sing  “  London  Bridge  is  broken  down,”  without  thinking  of  the 
meaning.  But  that  verse  was  to  the  child  profoundly  affecting 
and  delightful.  It  is  so  still.  But  I  imagine  that  had  it  run  ;  — 

“Dead  in  the  cold  {here's  a)  song-singing  thrush, 

Dead  at  the  foot  of  a  snowberry  bush. 

Weave  him  a  coffin  of  (straw  and  of)  rush. 

Dig  him  a  grave  where  the  soft  breezes  blow. 

Raise  him  a  tombstone  of  (soft-driven)  snow,” 

had,  in  fact,  the  metre  been  regularised  with  dactyls  into  the 
expected  decasyllabic  lines,  he  would  simply  not  have  listened 
to  it. 

In  Christina  Rossetti’s  verse  it  is  this  quality  of  the  unexpected, 
the  avoidance  of  the  cUchS  in  metre,  the  fact  that  here  and  there 
you  must  beat  time  in  a  rest  of  the  melody,  that  gives  it  its  fascina¬ 
tion  and  its  music.  And  it  is  that,  after  all,  that  is  the  supreme 
quality  of  English  metricists — the  quality  that,  when  it  is  used  in 
a  masterly  way,  sets  them  apart,  and  differentiates  them  from  poets 
in  other  tongues.  (I  am  not,  of  course,  talking  of  the  sonnet  line 
which  isn’t  an  indigenous  thing,  or  of  the  Alexandrine.  But  it 
applies  to  blank  verse  with  its  lines,  when  it  is  good,  always  linking 
together,  and  so  overlapping  that  the  ten  or  eleven-syllabled  char¬ 
acter  is  constantly  eluded.) 

She,  as  I  have  said,  was  unacquainted  with  these  principles. 
Probably,  too,  she  had  never  heard  of  Chromatics,  or  of  Phonetic 
Syzygy.  Yet  when  it  was  appropriate,  her  verse  contrived  to  be 
quite  sufficiently  close  in  its  assonances,  its  vowel  effects,  and  its 
chromatic  texture.  Her  skill  in  true  rhymes  was  only  equalled 
by  her  delicacy  in  using  false  ones — those  delicious  things  that 
there  are  still  miscreants  hardhearted  enough  to  reprehend. 

She  wrote,  in  fact,  without  any  professional  equipments — on  the 
corners  of  washstands,  as  it  were.  Sometimes  her  verses  came 
with  ease — three  masterpieces  in  a  day;  sometimes  her  difficulties 
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with,  rhymes,  metres,  and  ideas,  were  such  that  her  little  scraps 
of  paper  resembled  palimpsests,  lines  in  pencil  and  in  pen  crossing 
and  recrossing  as  they  used  to  do  in  old  letters,  as  if  she  did  not 
value  her  poems  at  the  paper  they  cost.  But  practically  her  last 
and  one  of  her  best  short  poems,  onl}’"  shows  four  changes  of  ten 
words  in  all  on  the  first  pencilled  draft.^  Her  “  manuscripts  ”  will 
be  found  on  the  backs  of  used  envelopes;  in  the  little  notebooks 
which,  she  made  herself  out  of  scraps  of  notepaper  poems  alternate 
with  accounts,  with,  the  addresses  of  charitable  ladies,  and  with  the 
dates  of  favourite  preachers.  It  might  have  been  better  had  she 
valued  her  talent  more  highly,  or  perhaps  that  would  only  have 
led  her  into  over-elaboration  and  “  writing  poetic.” 

She  wrote  a  great  deal  of  verse  that  to  one  taste  or  another  is 
comparatively  poor,  and  many  of  Mr.  Eossetti’s  inclusions  she 
herself  did  not  publish.  But  nearly  all  her  poems  are  “  authentic  ” 
in  tone ;  they  yield  generally  a  touch  of  her  flavoiir  here  and  there, 
even  if  the  general  quality  be  thin.  The  very  quantity  will  prob¬ 
ably  help  her  fame  to  stand  in  the  long  run.  For  the  saying  of 
Goethe’s :  “  Who  brings  a  lot  of  many  kinds,  brings  something  to  ] 
many,”  holds  good  in  verse  as  in  merchandise ;  A.  liking  one  stanza 
which  B.  despises,  and  laughing  at  another  which  B.  loves.  In 
this  edition  there  are  458  double  columned  pages  awaiting  the 
selector  and  the  anthologist.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  function  of 
collected  editions.  And  there  are  Mr.  Eossetti’s  helpful  and  re¬ 
strained  memoir,  a  bibliography  and  notes  which,  with  their 
occasional  quaintness  of  phrase  and  observation,  prove  him  to  have 
the  hximorous  seriousness  that  so  distinguished  his  sister. 

It  is  seldom  safe  to  prophesy  how  an  artist  will  stand  with  the 
Future,  and  it  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt  to  place  him  in 
relation  to  his  great  contemporaries.  As  far  as  Posterity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  tided  to  indicate  those  technical  qualities  in  her 
verse  which  should — if  technical  qualities  ever  do  make  for  delight 
— render  Christina  Eossetti’s  poems  a  source  of  pleasure  for  several 
generations  to  come.  My  personal  pleasure  in  her  work  is  so  great 
that  I  will  not  approach  the  “  placing.”  But  she  had  one  char¬ 
acteristic  which  should  make  her  gain  upon  all  her  distinguished 


(1)  I  reproduce  here  from  the  “  Academy  ”  a  version  in  print  of  this  poem  which 
I  used  some  years  ago  to  illustrate  an  article  on  another  subject.  It  would 
seem  to  show  that  her  gift  attended  her  to  her  deathbed,  and  that  at  times,  at 
least,  she  found  comfort  in  her  faith  : 


Hcuveii  uvurari'hes  earth  aim  aeu, 

Earth  Badiiea.s  aud  sea  bitterness. 
Heaven  overarchos  you  and  me, 

A  little  while  slid  wc  shnll  be 
(I’lease  God)  where  there  is  no  more  sea 
Nor  1  wilderness. 

“■  \  pw  mit-t  letptfs 


ilcuveu  overarches  you  and  me, 

And  all  earth'.s  gardens  and  her  graves 

T  1  eu  I  until  we  see 

Look  up  with  me  { 

The  day  break  and  the  shadows  tlce  ; 
wiist  '  to-nigVit 

\  v.  rceks  you  and  me 

I  If  so 

\  lo-inoirow  saves? 
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contemporaiies — she  held  aloof  from  all  tlie  problems  of  her  day. 
She  was  not  greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  because  she  had  not  any  lessons  for  that  strenuous  age.  She 
did  not  evoke  national  enthusiasms,  nor  strive  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  martyred  children ;  she  was  the  poet  neither  of  the  Democracy 
nor  of  the  County  Family.  She  had  not  that  boundless  faith  or 
love  for  her  kind  that  makes  writers  become  influences  or  social 
reformers;  she  did  not  help  forward  towards  its  unseen  and 
mysterious  goal  the  human  destiny  that  follows  blindly  the  calls 
of  leaders,  who  ciy  from  so  many  directions  in  the  wilderness. 
This  makes  her  less  of  a  human  figure,  and  less  of  a  benefactress 
to  her  day  and  hour. 

She  was  comparatively  self-centred,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries  will  cease  to  be  interested  in  the  problems  of 
yesterday,  she  escapes  a  danger  if  she  missed  some  love.  For  the 
man,  poet,  or  tailor,  who  identifies  himself  with  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  is  apt  to  take  on  the  fashion  of  his  age,  and  to  become  old- 
fashioned.  This  for  cither’s  survival  is  disaster,  for  it  renders  him 
uninteresting. 

Christina  Ivossetti,  with  her  introspection,  studied  her  soul ;  with 
her  talent  she  rendered  it  until  she  became  the  poet  of  the 
suffering — and  suffering  is  a  thing  of  all  the  ages.  It  is  the  defect 
of  this  quality  that  it  only  consoles  by  saying  to  others  in  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  “  I,  too,  suffer,  I  am  a  comrade.”  It  teaches  no  one  how 
to  find  new  heart,  it  is  not  obstinate  towards  optimism.  (It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  to  call  this  temperament  morbid  is  to 
be  unreflecting.  Morbidness  is  a  dwelling  on  suffering  for 
wantonness’  sake ;  it  is  to  find  a  joy  in  gloating  on  sorrows,  and  is 
a  sensual  pursuit  like  any  other  self-indulgence.)  Christina 
Rossetti  had  great  sorrows,  and  her  work  reflected  her  life.  To 
have  affected  cheerfulness  would  have  been  harmful  to  the 
republic. 

For  the  man  who  says :  “  There  is  no  sorrow,”  harms  the  young, 
the  weak,  and  the  inexperienced,  making  their  disillusionment 
when  experience  brings  it  the  more  bitter.  After  all,  there  is 
demanded  of  each  poet  after  his  kind,  only  the  true  image  of  him¬ 
self  as  he  mirrors  life,  only  his  individual  truth.  And  if  it  is  good 
that  there  should  be  poets  to  teach  the  eternal  child,  which  is  man, 
to  greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer,  it  is  good  also  to  leave  him  not 
too  open  to  the  miseries  of  defeat,  to  let  him  know  that  others,  too, 
have  fallen  and  found  life  bitter.  That  child  is  happy  in  his 
master  who  has  been  taught  to  say,  along  with  Psalms  of  Life  :  — 
*•  What  are  heavy  ?  Sea  sand  and  sorrow. 

AVhat  are  brief?  To-day  and  to-morrow. 

What  are  frail?  Spring  blossoms  and  youth. 

What  are  deep?  The  ocean  and  truth.’' 

Fouu  il.vnox  IIUEIEER. 


THE  NEGLECTED  ESTATE  OF  WEI-HAI-WEI. 


The  publication  of  tbe  Colonial  Office  lleport  on  Wei-hai-wei  for 
1902  appears  to  bave  evoked  no  comment  in  the  Press,  and  yet  it 
will  well  repay  perusal,  if  only  as  one  of  the  many  records  of 
Britain’s  work  abroad,  another  testimony  to  our  God-given  ability 
to  assume  the  AVhite  Man’s  Burden. 

The  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  an  official  report  forbid  indul¬ 
gence  in  prophecy,  diplomatic  reserve  compels  the  avoidance  of 
all  reference  to  foreign  designs,  and  the  servants  of  the  Crown  are 
not  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  make  satirical  remarks  on  the  vagaries  of  well-informed 
public  opinion,  in  which  the  valuable  possession  of  to-day  becomes 
the  discredited  dependency  of  to-moiTow. 

With  his  multiplicity  of  “  estates,”  the  ordinary  Briton  may  he 
pardoned  if  he  fails  to  winnow  grain  from  chaff  in  matters  Colo¬ 
nial,  and  accepts  the  views  of  leader-writers  whose  sources  of 
information  are  often  but  little  better  than  his  own. 

The  fact  that  we  possess  a  zone  of  influence  of  15,000  square 
miles  in  close  proximity  to  Korea — a  country  of  which  he  has 
heard  much,  and  is  destined  to  hear  more — interests  him  far  less 
than  Macedonian  atrocities. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  British  and  all  other 
Empires,  is  that  ours  expands,  not  only  unofficially,  but  despite 
the  efforts  of  its  Government;  while  acquisitions  of  territory  by 
other  Powers  are  the  result  of  carefully  thought-out  schemes, 
often  taking  years  to  accomplish,  during  which  period  the 
resources  of  all  departments  of  the  State  have  been  working 
towards  a  common  goal. 

Our  procedure  has  generally  been  different;  an  individual,  or 
group  of  adventurers,  pushes  ahead — an  ever-ignorant  Government 
allows  matters  to  drift — de  facto  occupation  of  a  desirable  territory 
follows. 

In  process  of  time  the  ripening  scheme  of  some  foreign  Power 
involves  possession  of  the  territory  in  question ;  then  our  Govern¬ 
ment — suddenly  realising  the  geographical  position  of  the  locality 
— appears  in  one  or  other  of  its  time-honoured  parts ;  either  grace¬ 
fully  orders  a  withdrawal,  or,  with  many  apologies,  and  perhaps  a 
sop  d  la  Heligoland,  thrown  to  the  would-be  intruder,  converts  a 
de  facto  into  an  official  occupation. 

In  rare  cases  the  Government  itself,  braced  to  the  effort  by 
taunts  of  inactivity  in  Parliament  and  the  Press,  summons  up 
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courage  to  annex  an  island  or  district.  The  plunge  once  made, 
the  new  acquisition  figures  largely  in  every  ministerial  utterance, 
and  the  watchfulness  of  the  powers  that  he  in  defence  of  British 
interests  is  extolled  on  every  public  platform;  the  ignorance  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  locality  in  question  being 
in  all  probability  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
responsible  for  its  annexation. 

The  first  flush  of  pride  over — like  a  cold  douche  follows  that 
bugbear  of  British  Ministers — “  the  susceptibilities  of  foreign 
Powers.”  Haunted  by  these,  the  possible  advantages  of  the  new 
possession  must  be  minimised,  and  lest  British  commerce  in  the 
new  colony,  with  its  historical  energy  (now,  according  to  some 
critics,  more  historical  than  actual),  should  compete  successfully 
with  neighbouring,  but  iealoixs,  European  rivals,  a  self-denying 
ordinance  must  put  bounds  to  its  ambition. 

The  events  that  indxiced  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  to  obtain 
possession  of  Wei-hai-wei  need  not  be  discussed,  but  why  Mr. 
Balfour  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  apologise  to  Germany 
for  occupying  it,  and  should  have  volunteered  the  assurance  that 
we  should  build  no  railway  there,  seems  totally  incapable  of 
explanation.  As  a  j)lace  d’armex,  we  were  told,  there  would  be 
no  object  in  having  a  railway,  with  which  theory  inquirers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  appeared  to  be  content.  Then  came  the  won¬ 
derful  volte  face. 

Wei-hai-wei  was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  useless  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  had  been  obtained.  What  strategic,  political, 
or  natural  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime?  The  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  of  the  place  were  as  charted,  its  position  vis-a- 
vis  to  Port  Arthur  remained,  its  relative  distances  from  Chemulpo. 
Taku,  and  Kiao-Chau  were  unaltered.  Volcanic  upheavals  do  not 
take  place  in  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Pechili,  to  alter  the  sound¬ 
ings  in,  or  widen  the  entrance  to,  the  Bay  of  Wei-hai-wei. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  in  for¬ 
tifications,  which  were  complete,  except  for  their  guns ;  the  dredg¬ 
ing  of  the  harbour  was  in  progress,  and,  only  a  week  before — as  if 
specially  intended  as  an  object-lesson  of  its  value  as  a  harbour — 
a  southerly  gale,  almost  unnoticed  at  Wei-hai-wei,  had  forced  the 
Russian  squadron  to  leave  their  exposed  anchorage  of  Port  Arthur. 
(The  Russian  battleships  can  now,  in  1903,  use  the  inner  roadstead 
at  the  latter  place.) 

When  the  announcement  was  made  in  Parliament  that  the  place 
would  be  retained  as  a  health  resort,  and  the  opinion  was  hope¬ 
fully  expressed  that  in  years  to  come  it  might  rival  Hong-Kong 
commercially,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  railway,  or  whether 
ever-to-be-considered  Germany  had  been  informed  of  the  altex-ed 
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status  of  our  northern  place  iVarmex  in  the  Far  East.  Germany’s 
display  of  friendly  feeling  in  the  Shanghai  evacuation  of  1902  gave 
us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  announcing  the  commencement  of  a 
I'ival  railway  in  Shantung,  hut  nothing  was  done,  though  to  expect 
mule  traffic  to  offer  better  commercial  facilities  than  railways 
seems  a  little  hard  on  the  long-suffering  British  merchant,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  he  is  to  being  fairly  heavily  handicapped. 

Once  the  decision  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  fortification  was 
announced,  the  loyal  Ministerial  Press  sang  paeans  of  delight,  and 
pointed  out,  with  curious  unanimity,  that  strategically  nothing 
could  be  more  sound ;  though  they  gave  no  hint  of  any  alteration 
in  the  existing  situation,  political  or  otherwise. 

With  somewhat  more  consistency  other  well-informed  journals, 
reflecting  Opposition  opinion,  also  hailed  the  new  programme  with 
joy,  as  going  far  to  prove  their  former  contention  of  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  Ministerial  egg,  the  laying  of  which  had  been 
accompanied  by  such  loud  cackling.  So  departed,  apparently  un¬ 
regretted,  the  British  counterpoise  to  Russian  Port  Arthur  and 
German  Kiao-Chau. 

Is  the  place  therefore  useless,  and  the  policy  which  dictated  its 
possession  an  acknowledged  mistake?  This  much  it  is  safe  to 
affirm :  were  we  to  evacuate  the  place  to-morrow  (which 
God  forbid!),  the  Germans  would  be  found  there  next  day, 
always  supposing  that  the  Russians,  with  their  usual  astuteness, 
had  not  slipped  across  the  intervening  sixty  miles  during  the 
night.  Now,  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case?  Not  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  a  countiy  accustomed  to  “blunder 
through  somehow,”  the  Foreign  Office — whether  by  accident 
or  design — had  made  an  excellent  choice  in  their  selection 
of  Wei-hai-wei,  and  did  the  precious  quality  of  continuity  of  pur¬ 
pose  lurk  anywhere  in  our  national  councils,  the  “  territory  ”  would 
ere  now  be  on  the  high  road  to  great  prosperity,  instead  of  slowly 
travelling  in  that  direction  along  a  quiet  bye-lane. 

Possessing  the  only  natural  harbour  in  Chinese  waters,  north  of 
the  Yang-tse,  within  one  day’s  steam  of  the  Peiho  and  the  Korean 
capital,  and  less  than  six  hours  from  the  terminus  of  the  great 
Siberian  Railway,  it  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  military 
importance  of  its  position.  Commercially,  what  do  we  find  ?  The 
neighbouring  port  of  Chefoo,  labouring  under  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  shallow  water,  bad  communication  with  the  interior,  an 
unprotected  roadstead,  and  Chinese  administration,  has  an  ever- 
increasing  export  trade.  (Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port, 
Tls. 37,660,510  for  1901,  as  against  Tls.27,058,328  for  1900.) 

A  railway  from  Wei-hai-wei  in  the  direction  of  Teng-chau-fu, 
running  as  it  were  at  the  back  of  Chefoo,  would  tap  the  whole 
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trade,  not  only  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  but  of  all  Shantung 
and  probably  of  Chili.  Strangely  enough,  the  Germans  have  not 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  popular  in  the  province,  and  our 
railway  would  bo  welcomed  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  Even 
now  the  proverbial  straw  is  not  wanting  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Junks  laden  with  ground  nuts  for  Hong  Kong,  from 
south  of  Kiao-Chau,  double  the  Shantung  Promontory,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  cargoes  at  Wei-hai-wei,  thence  to  be  shipped  south, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  customs  dues  of  the  nearer  German  port. 
(Though  a  free  port,  Chinese  import  dues  are  levied  on  goods 
brought  to  Tsing-tau  by  sea.) 

It  is  a  fine  country,  our  portion  of  Shantung,  and  one  not  to  be 
given  away  lightly  (as  some  are  foolish  enough  to  suggest)  to  our 
friendly  (?)  German  kinsfolk.  A  land  of  bold  outlines,  fine  hills, 
beautiful  bays,  well-cultivated  valleys.  Round  the  shores  hills 
from  520  to  nearly  1,400  feet  look  down  on  the  bay;  further  afield 
in  the  territory  greater  heights,  even  to  3,000  feet,  are  obtained. 

Every  year  the  area  under  cultivation  increases,  and  John 
Chinaman,  most  unwearied  of  toilers,  guides  his  plough  with  its 
oddly-matched  team  of  an  ox  and  a  mule,  further  up  the  hill  slope 
among  the  stunted  oaks,  or  plants  his  sweet  potatoes  nearer  to  the 
sandy  beach.  Every  year  a  few  new  cottages,  solid,  stone  struc¬ 
tures,  spring  up  beside  the  excellent  English-built  roads.  (There 
are  now  forty  miles  of  road.)  Slowdy,  too,  the  miserable  mud 
hovels  and  narrow,  ill-paved  streets  of  Mahto  are  giving  place  to 
the  wider  thoroughfares  and  better  houses  of  Port  Edward'. 

As  yet  it  may  be  said  that  agriculture  is  the  only  industry,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Wei-hai-wei  silk  should  not  rival  that 
of  Chef 00,  and  bean  oil  and  bean  cake  be  loeally  manufactured. 
The  Japanese  have  already  obtained  a  footing;  they  manage  the 
sulphur  baths,  cheap  Japanese  wares  are  for  sale  everywhere  in 
the  native  city,  their  fishing  boats  are  often  to  be  seen  alongside 
the  Port  Edward  pier,  and  even  the  ferry  boat  between  the  island 
and  mainland  flies  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Gold  has  always  existed  in  this  part  of  Shantung,  but  whether 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  working  remains  to  be  seen. 
Gold  mining  has  only  just  started,  and  at  present  provides  little 
more  than  another  gamble  for  the  Shanghai  share  market ;  more¬ 
over,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  discovery  of  gold  in  paying  quantities 
would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to  a  country  whose  120,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  kept  in  order  by  less  than  a 
dozen  native  policemen ;  but  the  presence  of  coal  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  on  many  grounds. 

The  country’  scenes  are  strangely  biblical ;  the  threshing  floor  of 
Oran  the  Jebusite  meets  you  at  every  turn,  and  “  two  womeii 
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j?rinding  at  the  mill,”  in  their  tiny  shoes  and  bright  red  trousers, 
form  a  bright  spot  of  colour  in  the  landscape.  (Alas  for  Chinese 
notions  of  gallantly — the  work  of  the  two  fair  ones  is  not  unfre- 
quently  performed  by  one  blindfolded  donkey.) 

Add  to  these  quaint  scenes  a  sky  and  sea  of  more  than  Neapolitan 
blue,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  place  possesses  a  charm  of 
its  own. 

It  is  conceivable  that  were  Wei-hai-wei  in  receipt  of  the  hand¬ 
some  subsidy  of  £621,000  which  Giermany  pays  to  Kiao-Chau,  the 
five  years  of  British  rule  might  have  more  imposing  results  to 
show;  but  it  is  still  possible  that  in  the  great  trade  race,  the  Kiao- 
Chau  hare  may  have  to  run  second  to  the  Wei-hai-wei  tortoise,  if 
only  some  slight  encouragement  be  given  to  the  latter.^ 

The  same  feeling  of  insecurity  that  has  militated  so  strongly 
against  the  development  of  Cyprus,  prevents  the  investment  of 
much  capital  in  Wei-hai-wei;  for  the  Chinese  merchant  princes  of 
Tlong  Kong  and  Singapore,  once  convinced  of  the  permanency  of 
our  rule,  would  not  hesitate  to  embark  their  money  in  a  place  of 
whose  brilliant  future,  under  those  conditions,  they  would  be 
well  aware. 

I  suppose  that  most  people  are  aware  that  the  harbour  of  Wei- 
hai-wei  is  formed  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of 
Liu-kung.  Liu-kung-tau  (with  a  population  of  4,000)  contains  the 
coal  stores,  the  modest  dockyard  establishment,  naval  hospital, 
reservoirs,  barracks  for  the  small  marine  guard,  naval  rifle  range, 
and  recreation  grounds,  a  few  Chinese  shops  and  English  business 
houses,  and  lastly,  the  gunless  forts. 

There  is  also  a  small  hotel,  and  a  fair  number  of  dwelling 
houses,  some  “  foreign  built,”  and  some  Chinese,  which  provide 
lodgings,  more  or  less  “  furnished,”  for  those  intrepid  ladies  who, 
undeterred  by  distance,  follow  their  naval  husbands  to  the  Ear 
East. 

Among  the  European  houses  on  the  mainland  are  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House  and  offices,  barracks  of  the  Chinese  Regiment,  and 
a  school  for  English  boys,  while  a  few  bungalows  and  an  imposing 
hotel  cater  for  the  summer  visitors  from  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Immediately  behind  the  parade  ground  is  the  native  city  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  but,  as  in  many  Chinese  cities,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  area  enclosed  by  its  quaint  old  walls  contains  houses.  That 
it  is  picturesque  goes  without  saying,  but,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
clean ;  such  is  the  force  of  example. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  though  the  foreigner’s  eye  may  get 
used  to  native  sights  in  China,  his  nose  never  becomes  inured  to 
(1)  The  Grant-in-aid  for  the  current  Financial  Year  is  £9,000. 
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native  smells.  In  the  territory,  however,  the  villages  are  kept 
marvellously  clean,  and  a  friendly  offer  of  shelter  in  a  cottage  may 
be  accepted  without  offence  to  either  eyes  or  nose.  Everywhere 
the  natives  show  marked  cordiality,  which  is  the  more  satisfactory 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  prelude  to  the  Boxer  rising  was 
trouble  in  some  of  our  outlying  villages.  It  would  be  impertinent, 
as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  say  that  his  Majesty  is  well  served  by 
both  his  Civil  and  Military  officials  in  this,  his  northernmost 
possession  in  the  Far  East. 

The  yamen  runner  is  gone,  it  is  true,  but  no  helmeted  police¬ 
man,  bright  of  button,  though  may  be  dull  of  apprehension, 
has  taken  his  place.  Gone,  too,  are  the  undisciplined  soldiery,  at 
once  despised  for  their  trade,  and  feared  for  their  power;  and  in 
their  stead  we  have  others  in  their  place — his  Majesty’s  1st  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  Infantry,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  drilled,  and 
paid  not  only  highly,  but  (wonder  of  wonders  !)  without  deductions ; 
this  alone  may  well  cause  the  native  to  ponder.  Perchance  a  son 
may  join  a  regiment  such  as  this,  without  losing  caste  among  his 
fellow-villagers,  aye,  and  remit  money  to  his  home  after  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  the  filial  Chinese.  Though  only  quartered  at 
Port  Edward,  the  regiment  is  well  known  throughout  the  territory ; 
but  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bivouac  no  longer  means,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chinese  troops,  insult  and  injury  to  the  villagers,  but 
rather  a  source  of  income  to  the  elders,  and  a  show  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  community. 

So  far  the  early  history  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  substantially  that  of  all 
our  over-sea  possessions;  everything  that  individual  effort  can 
accomplish  is  in  progress,  it  remains  for  the  Government  to  act. 
Of  late  years  the  personality  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  been  a 
new  light  to  illumine  the  rugged  path  of  the  toilers  of  Empire ; 
may  his  traditions  prevail  in  the  Council,  and  the  diplomatic 
swaddling  clothes  be  removed  from  our  healthy  bantling  in 
Farthest  Cathay. 

With  Australian  Federation  accomplished,  we  may  hope  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  Continent  and  of  New  Zealand  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  the  Crown ;  for  the 
dispatcli  of  the  gunboat  Protector  and  the  Australian  Naval 
Brigade  to  China,  during  the  recent  hostilities,  had  a  strategic 
significance  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  wave  of 
Imperial  sentiment  which  then  flooded  his  Majesty’s  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas. 

To  the  enlarged  field  of  view  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  should  be  matters  of  “  parochial  ” 
concern,  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  China  and  Japan  should  be 
the  object  of  their  constant  solicitude,  and  on  the  subject  of  Wei- 
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hai-wei,  they  should  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice — for  the 
welfare  of  their  sons  to  be. 

What  should  be  done? 

Germany  should  be  courteously  informed  that,  owing  to  her 
peculiar  interpretation  of  agreements  in  the  Yang-tse,  with 
reference  to  the  Russian  position  in  Manchuria,  and  her  own  in 
Shantung,  we  intend  to  resume  the  right  of  building  railways  in 
our  own  territory.  The  railway  once  built,  the  commercial  future 
of  Wei-hai-wei  is  assured,  the  smaller  coasting  steamers  radiating 
from  it  as  their  headquarters  to  the  Gulf  and  Japanese  ports. 
With  the  larger  ocean  lines,  the  delays  of  the  Woosung  Bar  and 
the  heavy  harbour  dues  do  not  add  to  the  popularity  of  Shanghai, 
and  it  is  increasingly  possible  that  Wei-hai-wei  may  supersede  the 
city  on  the  Whampo  as  the  distributing  port  of  North  China ;  more 
especially  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Dalny,  and  the  growing 
passenger  traffic  of  the  Siberian  route. 

But  the  railway  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

It  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk;  the  German  Shantung 
Railway  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  province,  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late.  We  must  be  up  and  doing.  No  expensive  Uganda  line 
is  wanted,  and  not  one  penny  need  Parliament  vote ;  the  line  would 
be  far  too  good  an  investment  to  lack  funds  to  build  and  work  it. 
It  rests  with  our  Foreign  Office,  who  forged  the  links,  to  free  us 
from  the  fetters  of  this  one-sided  bargain. 

Finally  for  the  military  position. 

Search  the  chancelleries  of  the  world,  and  not  a  diplomat  will 
be  found  to  wager  a  £5  note  on  the  tranquillity  of  the  Far  East, 
and  assuredly  the  distxirbed  area  will  not  be  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili.^  Strategically  it  may  be  sound  to  have  our  one 
and  only  base  (and  that  inadeqiiate  for  the  wants  of  our  Fleet) 
1,200  miles  from  the  Gulf,  biit,  without  assuming  the  prophetic 
mantle,  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that,  whether  or  not  we  take  a 
hand  in  the  next  war  in  Chinese  waters,  our  Fleet  will  frequently 
be  found  during  hostilities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wei-hai-wei. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  specialisation,  which  extends  even  to 
harbours,  the  commercial  portions  of  which  must  to-day  be  distinct 
from  those  assigned  to  warships.  Coal,  water,  and  oil  are  necessary 
to  the  mobility  of  a  modern  fleet,  and,  generally  speaking,  they 
can  only  be  taken  in  while  at  anchor.  Nowadays,  whatever  may 
be  the  resources  of  a  naval  port  for  effecting  repairs,  docking, 
replenishing  stores,  &c.,  the  primary  requirement  must  ever  be 
protection  from  torpedo  attack.  Protection  must  be  afforded 
against  the  torpedo,  whether  launched  from  the  destroyer,  the 
smaller  torpedo-boat,  or  the  invisible  submarine. 

(1)  This  artiolp  was  in  type  before  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan.— Editoe,  F.R. 
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The  alliance  with  Japan  is  only  for  five  years,  and  her  military 
ports  may — and  probably  would  be — required  for  her  own  ships. 
Thanks  to  the  submarine  boats,  the  ^uns  defending  an  English 
naval  coaling-base  need  only  be  sufficient  to  warn  off  a  raiding 
cruiser;  but  protective  moles  or  jetties  are  a  sine  qua  non,  if  the 
haidworked  ships’  companies  in  search  of  rest  are  not  to  be  more 
harassed  in  their  own  harbours  than  when  cruising  after  an 
enemy. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  Government  specialist  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  protected  harbour  at  Wei-hai-wei  at  £2,000,000,  but  a  cele¬ 
brated  civil  engineer  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  undertake 
the  job  for  a  quarter  of  a  million,  “  and  line  his  pockets  into  the 
bargain.”  A  protected  “camber”  to  shelter  ten  battleships 
would  not  interfere  with  the  commercial  port.  While  the  South 
African  War  w’as  swallowing  up  millions  of  money,  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  incur  further  expenditure  in  China,  however  much  required, 
can  be  understood ;  but  that  time  is  long  past,  and  each  day  sees 
affairs  in  the  East  more  iinsettled.  Russian  T^aval  Estimates  for 
this  year  include  £427,604,  for  the  “  equipment  and  improvement 
of  Port  Arthur”;  our  estimate  for  Wei-hai-wei,  “  for  new  works,” 
is  £11,000.  Included  in  this  total  are:  — 

£.3,000  for  repcairin"  the  pier  (built  by  the  Chinese). 

£4,000  for  a  new  distilling  and  boiler  house. 

£3  000  for  a  new  canteen,  and  £1,000  towards  a  new  hospital. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Hong  Kong  is  otir  base ;  but  we  find  that  in 
addition  to  the  large  sum  for  Port  Arthur,  the  Russians  propose  to 
spend  £331,411  on  the  “extension  and  improvement”  of  Vladivo¬ 
stok.  (The  Kaval  Works  Rill  allots  £-550,000  to  Hong  Kong 
Dockyard  Extension,  thus  with  £13,500  voted  for  Hong  Kong  in 
the  Naval  Estimates — making  our  total  Eastern  vote  £184,515  less 
than  the  Czar’s  Finance  Minister  has  assigned  from  his  slender 
resources.)  ^ 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  danger  to  Wei-hai-wei  from  the 
presence  of  a  large  Russian  force  at  Port  Arthur  was  made  the 
most  of  by  the  advocates  for  abandoning  the  former  place;  but 
“  counter  irritation”  is  not  only  efficacious  in  medicine,  and  two 
or  three  submarines  and  some  destroyers  at  anchor  inside  Liu- 
kung-tau  woxild  have  a  very  quieting  effect  on  the  Russian  mobile 
force  “  over  the  way.”  Protected  by  tlie  few  guns  for  which  the 
works  were  originally  designed,  with  the  camber  completed,  the 
“secondary  base”  would  be  a  great  factor  in  the  Ear  Eastern 
strategical  position. 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  considered. 

(1)  The  7'imex  stated  some  months  a{;o  that  an  adilitionnl  thii  teeii  million  roubles 
are  to  be  spent  on  the  defence  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 
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Should  the  situation  in  China  remain  in  its  present  peaceful 
condition,  the  Powers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  justify  the  con¬ 
tinued  occupation  of  Tientsin;  and  when  the  garrison  is  with¬ 
drawn,  the  British  portion  of  the  force  should  be  stationed  at 
Wei-hai-wei,  till  its  services  are  again  required.  The  hilly  country 
round  Port  Edward  offers  unexampled  opportunities  for  field 
training,  the  climate  is  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  the  money 
now  spent  by  the  troops  in  Tientsin  would  be  better  employed  in 
balancing  Mr.  Stewart  Lockhart’s  modest  Budget. 

Returning  to  1897,  great  stress  was  laid  by  Lord  Salisbury  on 
the  use  of  the  harbour  by  the  Chinese  Navy,  and  hints  were  thrown 
out  of  our  affording  assistance  in  naval  training,  but  so  far  nothing 
has  come  of  it,  though  the  friendly  feeling  engendered  by  having 
two  or  three  Chinese  vessels  in  company  with  our  Fleet,  and  the 
political  advantage  of  their  presence,  should  need  no  demonstration. 
We  have  now,  in  Hong  Kong  and  Wei-hai-wei,  two  levers,  working 
on  the  common  fulcrum  of  the  sea,  with  which  to  move  the  inert 
mass  of  China;  assuredly  the  more  powerful,  if  properly  applied, 
lies  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  north.  We  should  strive  to  make 
of  Wei-hai-wei  a  “  model  government  ” ;  an  object-lesson  for  the 
Chinese  reformer,  civilian,  naval,  or  military.  Of  the  three  Powers 
in  North  China,  England  alone  has  buried  her  talent.  Let  us 
now  begin  to  make  use  of  it. 

(a)  Commence  the  railway. 

(b)  Arm  the  forts  as  designed. 

(c)  Build  a  protected  harbour  for  ten  battleships.  (This  would 
be  South  of  Liu-kung-tau,  and  \vould  not  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  Port  Edward.) 

(d)  Move  the  garrison  of  Tientsin  to  Wei-hai-wei. 

(c)  Encourage  the  Chinese  Fleet  to  look  upon  it  as  their 
Northern  Port. 

It  would  probably  be  found  to  the  advantage  of  the  Public 
Service  if  Liu-kung-tau  was  governed,  like  Ascension,  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  Colonial  Office  administering  the  mainland,  where 
the  present  Commissioner  has  already  made  such  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  strawless  brickmaking.  If  one-tenth  of  the 
£12,000,000  so  cheerfully  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pockets  of 
our  Irish  friends,  w^ere  spent  on  Wei-hai-wei  it  w'ould  be  the  most 
])aying  investment  since  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
We  have  lately  had  in  ofiice  the  best  Colonial  Secretary  that  our 
countiy  has  ever  known;  let  us  hope  that,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  his  successor,  the  “  neglected  estate  ”  of  Wei-hai-wei  may 
be  set  in  its  proper  place  among  the  gems  in  the  glittering  belt  of 
vrorld-encircling  empire. 


Tai  Foo. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  POWERS. 


Russia  has  understood  sea-power  to  be  important,  but  has  not 
remotely  understood  how  important.  She  has  never  assimilated 
the  teachings  of  Captain  Mahan,  and  it  is  clear  in  the  very 
hour  of  her  extremity  that  she  fails  to  realise  the  irretrievable 
character  of  the  disaster  that  has  already  befallen  her.  Sea- 
power  is  not  in  itself  omnipotent.  Napoleon  survived  Trafalgar 
for  nearly  ten  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  subsequent  political 
mistakes  in  Spain  he  might  have  survived  it  permanently.  He 
was  overthrown  when  he  had  fatally  weakened  his  purely  military 
position  by  extending  his  efforts  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  and 
when  the  nations  banded  against  him  had  developed  a  sheer  supe¬ 
riority  of  military  force.  England,  on  the  contrary,  was  incapable 
after  the  climax  of  her  naval  triumphs  of  striking  a  direct  blow 
at  Paris  by  her  unaided  army.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  Japanese 
fleet  could  sweep  the  Raltic  as  well  as  the  Yellow  Sea,  it  could 
not  threaten  the  heart  of  the  Tsardom  or  touch  the  sources  of 
Russia’s  strength  in  Europe.  There,  a  hundred  millions  of  Slavs 
will  still  form,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  this  war,  the  same  vast, 
dull  and  shapeless  organism  as  now— too  flaccid  to  be  formidable 
for  offence  in  any  degree  proportionate  to  their  numbers,  but  un¬ 
assailable  by  any  extent  of  sea-power  and  vulnerable  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  energy  of  Germany  alone. 

Sea-power  then  is  not  omnipotent.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
decisive,  where  its  result  is  to  confer  upon  the  nation  which  wins 
it  the  permanent  superiority  of  military  strength  in  a  local 
theatre  of  operations.  From  this  point  of  view,  Russia’s  case  is 
already  desperate  in  Manchuria,  in  spite  of  all  the  overwhelming 
armies  of  which  she  disposes  in  Europe.  Japan  has  severed  with 
a  single  stroke  the  main  line  of  communication  between  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  the  Far  East.  That  line,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  not  the  railway  :  it  was  the  sea.  The  materials  for  the  further 
sections  of  the  Trans-Siberian  enterprise  were  conveyed  to  the  Far 
East  by  sea.  American  locomotives  came  by  the  same  route.  So 
did  American  canned  provisions.  Without  the  sea  the  great  rail¬ 
way  would  have  been  a  far  slower  and  more  costly  undertaking, 
and  at  the  present  moment  would  have  been  still  far  from  comple¬ 
tion.  The  Tsar’s  troops  at  the  theatre  of  hostilities  almost  up  to 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  war  were  largely  reinforced  and  supplied 
by  sea.  Russia  has  been  only  less  dependent  upon  the  Suez  Canal 
for  adequate  military  communication  with  Port  Arthur,  and 
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with  Vladivostok,  than  wo  arc  depen<leut  on  it  for  communica¬ 
tion  with  India.  AVhen  we  talk  of  the  advantage  which  Russia 
possesses  in  the  continuity  of  her  territory  over  an  empire  like  our 
own,  “with  oceans  rolling  between  its  provinces,”  w^e  deceive  our¬ 
selves  as  to  the  nature  of  our  own  strength  and  equally  as  to  the 
nature  of  Russia’s  weakness.  It  is  true — it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
conventional  platitudes  of  unimaginative  polities  —that  Russia  does 
not  own  an  inch  of  territory  over  sea.  The  fact  is  nevertheless 
that  for  strategical  purposes  the  Tsar’s  dominions  are  even  now 
far  more  imperfectly  connected  than  our  own.  Middle  Siberia  is 
more  widely  separated  from  Moscow  than  is  Canada  from  London. 
We  can  bring  our  power  more  easily  to  bear  upon  South  Africa 
than  the  Tsardom  can  bring  its  power  to  bear  upon  Central  Asia. 
With  a  sufficient  military  strength  available  among  our  own 
people  in  the  British  Islands,  we  could  act  in  Persia,  for  instance, 
more  rapidly  and  certainly  than  Russia,  for  all  her  legions.  The 
broad  highway  of  the  sea  leads  with  equal  ease  to  every  part  of 
British  territory,  from  the  centre  of  British  power.  This  is  the 
inter-Continental  system  of  the  water  which  will  always  be  cheaper, 
freer,  wider,  surer,  than  any  trans-Continental  system  upon  the 
land. 

I  pon  the  ocean  track  tliere  are  no  biidges  to  be  blown  up,  no 
embankments  to  be  repaired,  no  metals  to  be  dislocated,  no  trains 
to  be  derailed,  no  sidings  are  needed,  and  no  congestion  of  traffic 
to  be  feared.  For  all  practical  purposes,  commanding  the  sea,  as 
we  do  now,  Melbourne  itself  is  many  times  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  than  is  Port  Arthur  to  St.  Petersburg.  With  her  un¬ 
assailable  island  base  and  her  secure  lines  of  communication 
between  it  and  every  possible  point  of  attack,  Japan,  through 
sea-power,  can  bring  every  particle  of  her  strength  to  bear  for 
offensive  purposes.  Sea-power  in  the  present  war  has  done  its 
really  fatal  work  by  enabling  tlie  attacking  Power  which  holds  it 
to  develop  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  military  force  at  any 
vital  point  of  tlio  theatre  of  operations.  This  disparity  of  numbers 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  in  the  first  season  of  the  war  can  do 
nothing  adequate  to  redress.  If  it  is  to  carry  sufficient  stores  it 
cannot  carry  sufficient  men.  But  if  it  carries  men  enough  it 
cannot  carry  stores  enough.  Russia  can  in  no  case  maintain  even 
three  hundred  thousand  men  by  railway  supply  as  easily  as 
Japan  can  maintain  the  same  number  by  sea  supply.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  certain  than  this.  Russia’s  human  resources  in 
Europe  are  unlimited,  but  the  proportion  she  can  employ  in  Man¬ 
churia  is  strictly  limited  to  some  indefinite  fraction  of  her  force. 
For  the  puirposes  of  the  opening  campaign,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
next  six  months,  it  seems  impossible  that  Russia  can  place  and 
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keep  in  Ihc  field  prepeily  led  and  equipped  aiinies  approaching 
numerical  equality  with  the  .lapanesc  forces,  which  are  about  to  be 
hung  upon  Manchuria. 

Tlie  question  remain iug  is  whether  quality  can  be  expected  to 
make  up  for  quantity  in  the  first  phase  of  the  struggle — whether 
the  liussians  are  better,  man  for  man.  Upon  this  point  the 
opening  indications  ()f  the  war,  on  sea  and  land  alike,  are  far  from 
promising.  The  organisation  of  the  llussians  is  infinitely  worse 
than  that  of  their  opponents.  Their  leadership  is,  so  far,  worse. 
Their  rank  and  file  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  better,  now  that  the 
magazine  rifle  ami  extended  movements  have  superseded  the 
massed  attacks  with  the  bayonet,  by  which  the  llussian  Army, 
before  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  War,  was  fitted  to  conquer,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  its  ablest  leaders,  like  General  Dragomiroff. 
Beaten  at  every  point  of  policy  and  preparation  in  the 
preliminaries  of  the  war,  llussia  has  shown  in  all  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  few'  memorable  days  a  conspicuous  in¬ 
feriority  of  military  judgment.  This  is,  indeed,  by  far  the 
most  momentous  reflection  suggested  by  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  The  Asiatic  Pow'er,  so  far,  has  shown  itself  superior 
in  political  and  strategical  intelligence  to  the  white  or  semi¬ 
white  Power.  And  not  only  so.  The  comparison  must  go  much 
further.  Jso  white  Power  in  the  world  could  have  conducted 
Japan’s  diplomacy  as  consummately  as  she  has  been  able  to 
manage  it  for  herself.  No  assistance  from  any  white  nation 
could  have  improved,  up  to  the  present  moment,  upon  her  fighting 
arrangements.  The  new’  Great  Power  is  a  real  Great  Power.  If 
an  unexpected  ability  on  the  part  of  the  J  apanese  and  Chinese  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  white  peril,  means  a  yellow  peril, 
that  is  probably  about  to  appear.  Cet  animal  est  tres  mechant; 
quand  on  Vattaque,  il  se  defend.  The  German  Emperor,  it  will 
be  remembered,  appealed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  protect  their 
“holiest  possessions” — and  then  took  Kiao-chau.  But  to  pursue 
this  path  of  reflection  would  lead  us  away  from  our  point.  It  is 
enough  to  recognise  that  the  East,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  once  again  secured  equality  of  weapons  and 
equality  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

That  fact  alone  must  mark  a  very  momentous  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world.  With  equality  of  weapons,  Saracen, 
Arab,  Tartar,  Turk,  have  been  at  repeated  intervals  during  the 
Christian  Era  the  greatest  fighting  Powers  in  existence.  Japan, 
at  least,  can  manipulate  battleship  against  battleship,  artillery 
against  artillery,  fleet  against  fleet,  army  against  army.  The 
secrets  of  discipline  and  armaments  have  been  wrested  from  the 
West,  and  in  that  sense  its  superiority  has  certainly,  to  a  large 
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extent  disappeared,  and  may  prove,  before  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
to  have  disappeared  altogether.  But  this  process,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  the  levelling  down  of  the  white  part  of  mankind.  It 
mereh*  means  the  levelling  up  of  the  yellow  part.  Bold 
philosophers  will  welcome  the  elevation  of  half  the  race  to  a  plane 
of  civilisation  far  above  the  level  it  was  supposed  to  have  the 
capacity  to  attain.  To  sum  up.  Once  again,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  and  the  Ottoman  advance,  an  Asiatic  people  shows  its 
ability  to  fight  on  level  terms  with  the  wdiite  peoples.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  action  of  Japan,  as  all  the  recent  diplomatic  state¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  have  proved,  is  defensive  in  essence.  She 
wages  a  national  struggle  for  national  existence.  She  strikes  for 
her  place  in  the  sun.  She  struggles  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the 
future  against  her.  She  fights  for  full  freedom  to  develop  in  her 
own  part  of  the  world.  Her  struggle  is  in  every  sense  heroic — no 
less  inspiring,  perhaps,  no  less  significant,  than  that  of  Greece 
against  Persia.  It  cannot  now  be  altogether  unsuccessful.  It 
may  easily  be  triumphant  to  an  extent  that  no  detached  observer 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  thought  possible.  The  immediate 
probability,  at  least,  is  that  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  is  about  to 
become  the  most  startling  episode  in  the  relations  of  East  and 
West  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

There  was,  in  all  likelihood,  only  one  method  by  which  Russia, 
threatened  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  catastrophes  in  the 
history  of  modern  war,  could  have  saved  herself,  at  least  from 
the  worst.  That  method  was  the  total  abandonment  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Southern  Manchuria.  The  course  would  have  been 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  instinctive  genius  for  national  defence 
she  has  shown  in  the  past.  To  adopt  it  now  would  only  be  possible 
if  Russia  possessed  a  great  man,  and  were  capable  of  a  supreme 
resolution.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  man  is  available,  though 
the  war  may  easily  produce  him,  and  in  the  meantime  it  seems 
certain  that  the  resolution  will  not  be  taken.  Against  the  Russians 
in  retreat,  Frederick  won  at  Zorndorf  an  incomplete  victory  at  a 
bloodier  cost  than  that  of  any  of  his  most  brilliant  triumphs.  At 
Kunersdorf  his  army  in  attack  shattered  itself  to  fragments  against 
the  Russian  defence.  Napoleon  was  ruined  by  the  process  of 
beating  his  enemy.  If  Russia  could  have  consented  to  realise  the 
extent  of  her  peril,  she  might  have  done  much  to  minimise  her 
inevitable  disasters  at  the  outset  of  this  war  by  a  resort  to  her 
old  devices.  For  all  the  objects  of  a  coast  campaign  in  Manchuria, 
Japan  is  considerably  more  formidable  than  either  the  victor  of 
Rosbach  and  Leuthen,  or  the  victor  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena.  For  all 
the  ultimate  purposes  of  Russian  development,  the  emergency  is 
greater  than  that  of  1812.  The  Grand  Army,  even  when  it  had 
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reached  the  heart  of  the  Tsardom,  could  strike  at  nothing  vital. 
Now  the  possibility  is  that  Russia  may  be  cut  off  for  ever  from 
the  control  of  a  warm-water  outlet  upon  the  Pacific,  and  may  be 
permanently  dominated  in  Asia  by  the  Yellow  Powers. 

Russia,  however,  has  regarded  the  Japanese  with  an  insane 
levity  of  contempt.  Admiral  Alexeieft’s  officers  in  the  Far  East 
amused  themselves  with  the  formula  that  the  brilliant  people  they 
have  now  to  reckon  with  were  “  monkeys  with  the  brains  of  birds.” 
Even  Prince  Ukhtomsky  shows  an  utterly  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  enemy.  With  cloudy  inconsistency  of  mind  he  has  made  it 
his  mission  to  declare  that  Russians  are  half-Asiatics,  and  that  the 
Russian  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia  will  be  a  conquest  of 
sympathy.  But  that  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  him  from  railing 
with  the  bitterest  contempt  against  Asiatics,  as  Asiatics,  so  soon  as 
the  latter  show  the  slightest  reluctance  to  be  conquered,  whether 
by  sympathy  or  otherwise.  **  An  extravagantly  vain  people,” 
says  Ukhtomsky  Asiaticus  of  the  Japanese.  ”  They  played  a 
somewhat  ridiculous  part  beside  the  Europeans  in  the  Boxer 
Expedition,  and  they  cannot  get  over  it.  They  want  to  win  some 
great  success  over  a  white  Power  for  the  sake  of  their  prestige.” 
This  is  the  profound  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  the  war,  given 
by  the  friend  of  the  Tsar.  His  forecast  of  the  result  a  couple  of 
days  before  the  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  of  Admiral  Alexeieff’s 
first  messages  of  disaster,  was  no  less  instructive.  The  theory  of 
half-brotherhood  disappears.  ”  The  difference  of  race  between 
our  troops  and  the  Japanese  is  so  great  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  measuring  ourselves  against  them  in  regular  hos¬ 
tilities.  The  Yellow-men  will  not  so  much  be  beaten.  They  will 
be  simply  slaughtered.  We  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  them  as 
an  even  breed.  That  is,  so  to  speak,  an  anthropological  axiom. 
The  J apanese  will  take  good  care  not  to  face  us  in  large  bodies  in 
the  open  field.  Y’ellow  is  simply  not  equal  to  white.  .  .  .  What 
do  they  think  they  want,  these  half-men?  ”  ^  That  is  the  Russan 
mind,  apparently  at  its  best,  expressing  itself  towards  Japan  upon 
the  eve  of  the  war.  The  vicious  pride  fostered  by  this  habit  of 
thought  will  probably  prevent  Russia  from  adopting  the  best 
course  now  open  to  her,  and  retreating  before  Japan  as  she  re¬ 
treated  before  Napoleon.  Russia  is,  apparently,  prepared  to  incur 
humiliations  of  a  more  murderous  and  damaging  character. 

The  analogy  to  the  buniing  of  Moscow  ought  to  have  been  the 
abandonment  of  Port  Arthur.  The  temporary  evacuation  of  that 
citadel  would  have  offered  the  best  chance  for  its  ultimate  recovery. 
Admiral  Alexeieff  would  have  been  enabled  to  concentrate  instead 

(1)  Interview  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  February  8th  with  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung’s  correspondent  (F.Z.,  February  11th). 
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of  dispersing  liis  forces,  lie  could  have  saved  the  army,  if  not 
the  arsenal.  Every  step  backward  would  have  shortened  his  line 
of  communication,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Russian  defen¬ 
sive,  and  the  risk  of  a  Japanese  advance.  The  armies  of  the 
island-empire  would  either  he  forced  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior,  under  accumulating  difficulties,  becoming  exposed  in 
their  turn  to  disasters  of  the  gravest  magnitude,  or  they  would 
have  to  remain  in  touch  with  the  coast,  while  the  Russian  forces 
at  Harbin  remained  impregnahly  entrenched,  and  occupying  the 
present  year  in  preparing  to  undertake  the  critical  campaign  of 
the  war  next  winter,  in  overwhelming  force.  Time  would  be 
gained  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem  of  supply.  Immense  stores 
might  be  accumulated  at  intervals  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
way,  and  heaped  up  in  huge  depfds  between  Lake  Raikal  and 
Harbin. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  in  the  rivers  of  her  European  and 
Asiatic  territories,  alike,  Russia  possesses  the  use  for  a  number  of 
months  in  the  year  of  the  most  wonderful  system  of  internal 
navigation  in  the  world.  The  tributaries  of  one  great  river  closely 
approach  the  affluents  of  another,  and  a  vast  network  of  water¬ 
ways,  interrupted  by  a  few  relatively  very  short  land  passages, 
leads  in  the  open  season  from  the  Urals  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  again, 
after  a  wdde  interval,  down  the  Amur  to  Manchuria.  The 
Siberian  river  system  is  of  no  service  for  the  purposes  of  a  quick 
campaign,  hut  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  a  supreme  effort 
next  winter  to  crush  Japan  upon  land,  the  waterways,  as  a  medium 
for  the  conveyance  of  stores,  might  powerfully  supplement  the 
railway.  Even  then  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contest  for  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula,  when  the  struggle  was  resumed,  with  the 
utmost  strength  that  six  or  nine  months’  delay  might  enable 
Russia  to  develop,  would  he  very  far  from  a  foregone  conclusion. 
But  the  second  campaign  would  otfer  an  immeasurably  better  pros¬ 
pect  than  exists  at  the  present  moment  of  reversing  the  fortune 
of  the  war  in  Manchuria,  if  not  in  Korea  or  upon  the  sea. 

It  may  he  urged  that  the  main  strategical  object  of  the 
Manchurian  campaign  on  both  sides  is  the  possession  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  southern  Manchuria 
generally  would  mean  the  surrender  to  Japan  of  the  very  prize 
she  fights  for.  But  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  Port  Arthur 
would  he  preferable  to  its  inevitable  capture,  in  circumstances 
in  which  a  vain  attempt  to  avert  its  immediate  fate  threatens  to 
involve  the  Tsar’s  Far  Eastern  armies  in  deadly  entanglements. 
The  retreat  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  which  seems 
doomed  to  destruction  in  any  case.  A  great  deal  might  he  done 
to  leave  Port  Arthur  a  heap  of  ruins  in  the  rear  of  the  garrison 
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marching  norll).  The  injury  io  prestige  involved  by  such  a  course 
would  be  less  in  the  case  of  Russia  than  in  that  of  any  other 
civilised  Power.  The  precedent  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  would 
be  invoked  in  a  way  that  would  insj)ire  the  Russian  people  and 
impress  the  world.  The  analogy  would  be  real,  for  with  the 
abandonment  of  Port  Arthur  Russia  would  not  be  weaker  but 
stronger  than  she  is  now,  and  Japan  would  have  to  prepare  for  a 
more  colossal  struggle,  under  less  advantageous  conditions.  The 
return  of  the  Tsar’s  forces,  with  a  cloud  of  Cossacks,  next  winter, 
after  the  best  brains  in  Russia — and  the  best  Russian  brains  are 
among  the  best  white  brains — had  been  applied  in  earnest  to  the 
study  of  their  military  problem,  would  render  it  immeasurably 
harder  for  Japan  to  hold  her  ground  in  the  long  run  than  to  gain 
it  at  the  outset.  Now,  as  ever,  the  Tsardom,  inferior  as  it  is  in 
offensive  potency,  derives  its  real  power  from  the  impenetrability 
of  its  interior.  The  right  course  would  have  been  to  make  Fabian 
use  once  more  of  that  advantage. 

Glance  at  the  map — at  the  situation  of  Port  Arthur,  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  Manchurian  coast-line,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
island  empire.  Remember  that  Japan,  with  nearly  fifty  millions 
of  a  very  able  and  ambitious  people,  who  have  made  more  progress 
in  a  single  generation  than  Russia  has  made  since  Peter  the  Great, 
possesses  the  complete  freedom  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  fighting  upon  her  own  frontier.  Remem¬ 
ber,  also,  that  Russia,  with  a  hundred  millions  of  population  in 
Europe,  is  fighting  against  infinitely  graver  difficulties  of  distance, 
transport  and  supply,  than  those  which  obstructed  our  own  arms 
in  the  South  African  war,  and  can  no  more  bring  nine-tenths  of 
her  military  strength  to  bear  upon  the  present  campaign  than  if 
the  theatre  of  operations  were  situated  in  another  planet.  Russia 
has  made  more  serious  mistakes  than  ours  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Boer  war,  and  has  made  them  in  the  face  of  a  far  more  com¬ 
petent  and  powerful  enemy.  For  the  next  few  months  she  will 
tight  against  sea-power,  not  with  it,  and  against  superior  military 
force,  not,  as  in  our  case,  against  a  hopelessly  outnumbered  foe, 
deriving  all  his  strength  from  a  temporary  advantage  of  position. 
In  these  circumstances  the  glance  at  the  map  will  suggest 
that  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  is  the  almost  predestined  prize  of 
sea-power  joined  to  a  most  formidable  degree  of  military  strength. 
If  Russia  does  not  vastly  increase  her  forces  they  will  be  beaten. 
If  she  could  increase  them  to  the  necessary  numbers  they  would 
risk  being  starved  for  want  of  the  necessary  supplies.  However 
we  look  at  it,  the  situation  seems  desperate,  and  so  far  as  the  first 
campaign  is  concerned,  irremediable.  It  seems  in  every  way  to  be 
expected  that  Russia  will  meet  the  equivalent  of  Metz  at  Port 
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Arthur,  and  the  equivalent  of  Sedan  elsewhere.  All  impartial 
and  competent  opinion  is  agreed  that  Port  Arthur,  if  once  invested 
and  sufficiently  garrisoned,  must  fall  sooner  or  later  for  want  of 
food,  and  sooner  rather  than  later  for  want  of  water.  The  “  Lady- 
smith  entanglement”  will  be  nothing  to  this.  The  capitulation 
of  the  fortress  from  which  Japan  was  expelled  by  the  three  Powers 
nine  years  ago  would  be  the  greatest  political  disaster  that  has 
overtaken  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great,  and  would  re-echo  through 
the  whole  of  Asia — and  more  widely  still,  throughout  the  dominions 
of  the  Tsar,  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Caucasus,  and  from  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  to  Poland  and  Finland.  The  first  result  would 
be  favourable  to  the  position  of  England  in  the  Near  East,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East  alike.  Whether  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  to  our  advantage,  either  in  India  or  across  the 
North-Western  Frontier,  is  another  matter.  It  would  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  interest  and  our  wishes  that  Russia  should  be 
finally  defeated,  but  that  white  prestige  should  not  be  too  much 
abased. 

Upon  the  latter  point  arises  the  second  question.  Russia’s  pre¬ 
liminary  mistakes  and  reverses  being  far  more  disastrous  than 
those  we  ourselves  committed  and  suffered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
South  African  war,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  the  future  is  not 
likely  in  the  long  run  to  complete  the  parallel.  That  Japan  must 
win  dazzling  successes  upon  land  may  now  be  taken  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  can  Russia  reverse  her  reverses?  Public 
opinion  to  a  large  extent  indulges  in  a  sentimental  love  for  pic¬ 
turesque  precedents,  and  likes  to  think  that  Russia,  passing 
through  her  troubles  as  we  did,  will  get  out  of  them  as  we  did. 
The  case  is  not  so  simple,  and  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with 
which  the  island-empire  has  won  the  mastery  of  the  sea  make 
the  ultimate  prospects  of  Russia,  though  not  indeed  so  hopeless 
as  the  immediate  prospects,  yet  far  darker  than  could  easily  have 
been  imagined  a  month  ago.  The  comparative  supineness  with 
which  the  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  met  its  fate,  and  the  fatalistic  inert¬ 
ness  which  allowed  the  Variag  and  her  consort  to  be  caught  at 
Chemulpo,  suggest  a  deterioration  of  Russian  spirit  and  character 
since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Autocracy,  prolonged  into  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  has  become  a  corroding  influence.  It  is  rotting  its 
own  foundations,  and  nothing  seems  plainer  than  that  the  Russia  of 
to-day  is  a  far  more  inert  and  ineffective  organism  than  the  Russia 
of  1877.  It  is  not  impelled  by  anything  like  the  same  energy ;  it  is 
not  inspired  by  the  same  faith;  it  is  not  buoyed  up  by  the  same 
unquestioning  hope. 

But,  above  all,  there  are  these  differences — Russia,  as  we  may 
say  without  egoism,  is  not  the  British  Empire,  the  Japanese  are  a 
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very  different  enemy  from  the  Boers,  and  the  Far  East  is  not 
South  Africa.  The  Boers  failed  simply  because  they  were  few. 
Their  small  force  wasted  away  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  they  were  utterly  unable  to  reinforce  themselves. 
They  were  enclosed  within  British  territory,  and  wide  as  was  their 
sphere  of  movement,  they  were  bound  to  be  worn  down.  The 
Japanese  number  almost  as  many  millions  as  the  Boers  numbered 
thousands.  Russia  never  can  develop  a  tithe  of  the  preponderance 
in  numbers,  wealth,  and  strategical  position  which  alone  enabled 
us  to  secure  a  tardy  triumph  over  an  infinitesimal  enemy.  If  the 
autocracy  should  ultimately  fail  to  retrieve  its  initial  reverse  in  the 
Far  East,  the  contrast  by  comparison  with  the  eventual  success  of 
the  Parliamentary  nation  in  South  Africa  would  be  damning.  The 
unmistakable  moral  would  be  dangerous  or  fatal  to  the  autocratic 
rigime,  and  would  doubtless  have  some  important  Constitutional 
consequences  in  more  than  one  country  in  Europe.  The  German 
Press,  let  us  remember,  prophesied  at  the  beginning  of  the  South 
African  war  that  we  could  not  retrieve  our  reverses.  They  are 
now  prophesying  that  Russia  can  and  will  retrieve  hers.  The 
contrast  is  instructive;  it  may  be  historical. 

Unless  Russia  should  produce  a  great  military  genius  in  super- 
session  of  Admiral  Alexeieff,  it  must  obviously  be  regarded  as 
impossible  that  she  should  gain  in  the  long  run  anything  approach¬ 
ing  as  decisive  an  advantage  over  the  Japanese  at  all  points  of  the 
area  of  war  as  we  had  gained  over  the  Boers  after  the  war  had 
been  six  months  in  progress.  In  no  circumstances  can  Russia 
hope  within  any  future  near  enough  to  concern  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  to  sweep  the  Japanese  from  the  mainland.  Korea  is  gone,  as 
the  sea  is  gone.  Both  these,  in  all  probability,  are  permanently 
lost.  Southern  Manchuria,  with  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  will 
evidently  be  the  next  to  go.  Whether  these  also  will  be  per¬ 
manently  or  only  temporarily  forfeited  is  the  life  and  death  issue 
for  Russia  in  the  Far  East.  In  other  words,  if  the  Tsardom  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  defeat  its  adversary  utterly,  does  it  possess 
the  power,  by  a  bloody  and  obstinate  resistance,  to  force  Japan  to 
a  compromise?  In  prolonged  European  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  pattern,  even  the  victor  has  often  been  compelled  to  restore 
conquests  in  order  to  secure  peace.  Let  us  examine  the  pro¬ 
babilities  upon  this  head.  For  Russia  the  case  is  one  of  time  and 
money.  It  is  conceivable  that,  as  regards  money,  she  might 
suspend  in  emergency  the  service  of  her  debt,  having  assured  her¬ 
self  that  both  France  and  Germany  would  regard  that  course  as 
preferable  to  her  defeat  and  total  bankruptcy.  There  are  other 
large  sources  of  revenue  which  might  be  diverted  to  war  purposes 
during  the  course  of  the  struggle — the  Kaval  Budget,  the  heavy 
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sums  usually  devoted  to  fresh  railway  construction,  at  least 
£70,000,000  sterling  altogether. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  Russia  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  herself,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  with  considerable  sums.  If 
she  has  the  money  she  can  give  herself  the  time.  The  loss  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  by  capture  would  stop  this  year’s  cam¬ 
paign,  for  instance.  But  that,  in  itself,  would  make  no  difference 
to  the  quantity  of  Kanonenf utter  she  would  still  dispose  of  for  the 
purposes  of  next  year’s  campaign.  After  she  has  suffered  over¬ 
whelming  disaster  in  southern  Manchuria  we  may  expect  her  to 
concentrate  in  the  north,  at  Harbin.  She  would  lay  herself  out 
for  a  long  struggle,  knowing,  at  last,  that  her  future  depended 
upon  the  scientific  organisation  of  a  mighty  effort.  She  would 
have  to  make  extraordinary  use  of  the  vast  mounted  force  which, 
now  that  she  has  lost  the  sea,  remains  her  only  hope — her  Cossacks. 
Harbin  would  have  to  be  turned  into  an  impregnable  camp  as  well 
as  a  colossal  depot.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  “  Minotaur,” 
to  recall  the  expression  of  Carlyle  in  a  memorable  page  of  his 
Frederick,  would  again  be  ready  to  advance.  This  time  Japan 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  fixed  to  positions ;  Russia  would  have 
the  offensive  initiative;  and  the  struggle  for  Hewchwang,  which 
is  evidently  the  key  of  the  theatre  of  war,  would  decide  the  fate 
of  Manchuria.  If  Russia  could  again  win  Newchwang  and  hold 
it  in  strength,  she  would  afterwards  be  able  to  threaten  Korea, 
which  she  is  not  able  to  do  now.  She  might  even  dislodge  Japan 
from  Port  Arthur,  not,  indeed,  by  assailing  the  fortress  directly, 
but  by  threatening  more  vital  points,  occupying,  for  instance,  the 
northern  portion  of  Korea,  and  forcing  an  exchange.  If  Russia 
were  a  free  and  educated  nation,  her  chance  of  recovering  the 
whole  of  her  present  ground  in  Manchuria  in  a  second  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  favourable,  but  her  existing  regime  is  ill-fitted  to 
energise  her  people  for  the  effort  required.  All  that  can  be  said 
with  complete  safety  is,  that  Russia’s  recovery  in  a  second 
campaign  is  considerably  more  feasible  than  is  just  now  generally 
assumed. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  already  clear  that  there  is  a  third  contin¬ 
gency,  full  of  grave  and  dangerous  difficulty,  which  this  country 
must  begin  at  once  to  keep  steadily  in  mind.  There  was  no  diplo¬ 
matic  intervention  in  the  Boer  war,  and  no  possibility  of  it,  since 
that  conflict  belonged  to  the  internal  affairs  of  this  Empire.  But 
the  Far  East  is  the  focus  of  the  world’s  policy.  Directly  or  in¬ 
directly  all  the  Great  Powers  are  vitally  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Manchuria,  the  future  of  China,  and  the  regrouping  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  If  diplomatic  intervention  was  impossible  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  far  luoi-e  likely  to  prove  inevitable  in  the  Far 
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East  lon^  before  the  issue  has  been  fought  clean  out  to  a  finish 
in  the  field.  It  is  already  plain  that  in  this  direction  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  will  be  put  to  a  real  and  severe  test.  The  chief 
peril  before  us  is  that  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1895  between  lUissia, 
Germany,  and  France  will  be  revived,  not  indeed  for  the  pui-pose 
of  waging  war,  but  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  settlement 
and  of  neutralising  once  more  as  far  as  possible  the  results  of 
Japanese  success. 

If  armed  intervention  from  the  side  of  France  is  clearly  not 
the  first  danger,  it  is  certain  that  preparations  are  already  being 
made  in  other  quarters  for  intervention  by  intrigue.  Germany’s 
suggestion  to  Mr.  Hay,  that  a  Note  should  be  issued  from  Wash¬ 
ington  inviting  the  Powers  to  reassert  their  declarations  in  favour 
of  the  integrity  of  China,  was  from  every  point  of  view  a  stroke  of 
good  diplomacy.  Count  von  Btilow,  in  other  words,  has  induced 
America  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Kiao-chau,  w’hich,  in  face  of 
the  portentous  successes  of  Japan,  had  become  the  subject  of  some¬ 
whatpressing  anxiety  at  Berlin.  The  Wilhelmstrasse,  with  its  own 
vested  interests  secure,  is  free  to  take  a  further  hand  in  the  game, 
and  has  shown  us  plainly  where  it  means,  if  possible,  to  insert 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done,  that  Mr.  Hay’s  policy  is  in  any  sentimental  or  un¬ 
restricted  sense  pro- Japanese.  It  is  meant  to  be  purely  pro- 
American.  It  has  been  designed  to  promote  to  all  the  extent  at 
present  possible  President  Eoosevelt’s  idea  that  it  is  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  United  States  to  become  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Pacific.  Extravagantly  exaggerating  Eussia’s  strength  as  diplo¬ 
matists  in  both  hemispheres  have  generally  done,  Washington  has 
imagined  that  the  Tsardom,  if  controlling  China,  would  become 
a  formidable  menace  in  the  most  misnamed  of  oceans.  Japan’s 
naval  victories  are  likely  to  make  Captain  ^lahan’s  countrymen 
wonder  whether  they  have  mistaken  the  real  quarter  in  which 
the  competition  for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  is  likely  to  arise. 
Mr.  Hay  did  not  in  the  least  object  to  using  Japan  in  order  to  break 
down  the  position  of  Eussia  in  Manchuria.  But  the  island-empire 
itself  is  America’s  keenest  commercial  competitor  in  the  Far 
East.  There  is  no  reason  to  credit  Washington  with  the  slightest 
wish  to  see  the  Eussian  occupation  of  the  dynastic  provinces 
replaced  by  a  Japanese  occupation  founded  on  military  possession 
of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula.  That  might  prove,  from  the  American 
point  of  view — which  is  not  interested,  let  us  remember,  in  the 
safety  of  India — the  substitution  of  King  Stork  for  King  Log. 
Mr.  Hay’s  recent  Note,  innocuous  as  it  seems,  might  create  imme¬ 
diate  diplomatic  difficulty  if  Japan  should  desire  to  use  as  a  base 
of  operations  the  invaluable  port  of  Chiug-waug-dao,  nominally 
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a  neutral  port,  but  situated  on  the  exact  edge  of  Manchuria,  and 
offering  for  some  reasons  not  yet  clearly  explained,  the  only 
harbour  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  which  is  free  from  ice  at  all 
times.  The  attempt  to  check  Japan  would  probably  not  be  made 
upon  the  initiative  of  America,  but  whether  we  should  have  the 
assistance  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Government  in  resisting  such 
an  attempt  from  the  side  of  Germany  appears  a  more  doubtful 
matter. 

There  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  the  calculations  upon  which 
Germany’s  policy  is  founded,  and  the  lines  upon  which  she  will 
endeavour  to  work  may  be  forecasted  with  certainty.  She  has  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  allowing  her  fleet  to  be  sacrificed  in  a 
premature  war  upon  the  sea,  but  she  means  to  promote  her  own 
interests  in  Europe  and  Asia  alike,  by  creating  a  diplomatic  coali¬ 
tion  to  arrest  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  We 
shall  commit  a  profound  mistake  if  we  underrate  the  effect  with 
which  this  formula  is  likely  to  be  exploited.  England,  with  her 
overwhelming  naval  strength,  is  the  one  Great  Power  which  can 
regard  the  rise  of  Japan  with  the  minimum  of  disquiet.  The  fleets 
of  the  Mikado  in  the  Ear  East  are  at  present  superior  to  those  of 
America.  Unless  destroyed  by  the  otherwise  inevitable  coalition 
which  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  now  exists  to  prevent,  the  naval 
force  of  Japan  must  remain  permanently  superior  in  Far  Eastein 
waters  to  the  fleets  of  Germany  and  France.  Jsow  let  us  follow 
out  the  logic  of  this  situation.  There  is  a  terrible  Asiatic  memory, 
as  well  as  a  terrible  Celtic  one,  and  the  apprehensions  of  Rcrlia 
with  regard  to  it  are  natural.  This  war  is  essentially  the  Nemesis 
of  the  alliance  which  robbed  Japan  of  her  conquests  upon  the 
mainland  in  1895.  If  accounts  are  effectually  settled  at  Port 
Arthur,  German  fears  of  a  later  reckoning  at  Kiao-chau  would  not 
be  wholly  illusory.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Germany  has 
regarded  the  Muscovite  advance  in  China  with  comparative  equa¬ 
nimity,  confident  of  her  military  predominance  over  Russia  and 
certain  of  being  able,  as  against  that  Power,  to  protect  her  present 
Far  Eastern  interests,  or  enforce  future  Far  Eastern  claims 
upon  the  Polish  frontier.  But  upon  Tokio  Germany  can  bring 
no  pressure  to  bear  whatever,  and  could  not  defend  Kiao-chau 
against  the  island-empire  with  Japanese  fleets  predominant  upon 
the  Yellow  Sea,  and  Japanese  influence  predominant  at  Pekin. 
Again,  it  has  been  a  positive  object  of  German  policy  to  support 
Russian  development  in  the  Far  East,  in  order  to  w'eaken  it  in  the 
Near  East.  France  is  genuinely  nervous  in  her  turn,  lest  the 
naval  and  military  progress  of  the  Asiatic  Great  Power  should 
place  Tonquin  at  the  Mikado’s  mercy.  Russia’s  development 
in  the  north  did  not  threaten  French  Indo-China.  The  rise  of 
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Japan,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  flag  of  the  Republic  distinctly 
less  secure  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Even  America  does  not 
regard  the  situation  from  quite  the  same  angle  as  ourselves.  The 
Philippines  are  more  affected  by  the  growth  of  Japanese  sea- 
power  than  by  Russian  expansion  on  land.  It  would  be  idle  to 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  German  policy  has  strong  ground  to 
work  upon,  and  that  its  efforts  from  the  present  moment  will 
require  to  be  watched  even  at  Washington  with  the  keenest  vigil¬ 
ance.  Let  us  be  certain  that  they  will  only  be  counter-worked  by 
the  exercise  of  considerable  skill.  So  much  for  the  purely  Asiatic 
basis  of  the  Kaiser’s  statecraft  in  the  present  crisis.  There  is  also 
a  European  basis.  Germany  has  had  the  opportunity  of  posing 
as  Russia’s  only  friend.  She  is  certain  to  exploit  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  role  with  great  perseverance.  That  Berlin  aims  at  a 
new  grouping  of  the  Powers  now  that  the  Triplice  has  become 
for  all  diplomatic  piirposes  a  dead  letter  is  undoubted.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  Count  Btilow  is  instructed  to  work  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Dreikaiserbund  between  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  or  whether  the  Emperor  William  will  again  seek  to 
realise  his  old  project,  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  Teutonic 
sea  interests,  and  more  dangerous  to  this  country,  of  an  alliance 
between  Germany,  Russia,  and  France.  This  has  been  already 
advocated  upon  the  Neva  by  M.  Witte’s  organ,  the  Bourse  Gazette. 
Let  us  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  is 
likely  to  affect  these  aims. 

However  doubtful  might  be  the  issue  of  a  second  campaign 
after  a  great  Russian  re-organisation,  what  we  have  to  expect  is 
that  Japanese  arms  in  Manchuria  during  the  next  few  months 
will  march  from  triumph  to  triumph.  As  we  have  seen  the 
mastery  of  the  sea  gained,  and  Korea  taken,  we  shall  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  see  Port  Arthur  reduced  and  the  Russians  driven  out  of 
southern  Manchuria  from  Newchwang  to  the  Yalu.  Russia  will 
not  recognise  defeat,  she  will  make  no  formal  surrender  of  her 
ground,  and  she  will  retire  upon  Harbin  only  in  order  to  prolong 
the  war,  and  to  renew  the  struggle  with  immensely  improved  pre¬ 
parations.  But  the  moment  of  her  retreat  will  be  the  moment 
chosen  for  Germany’s  interference  upon  some  plausible  pretext 
relating  to  the  integrity  of  China  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
France,  on  her  side,  is  just  as  eager  to  support  Russia  by  diplomacy 
as  she  would  be  reluctant  to  assist  her  ally  by  arms,  even  if  the 
British  naval  position  did  not  make  effective  assistance  impossible. 
Unless  there  were  a  complete  preliminary  understanding  between 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  any  attempt  at  diplomatic  inter¬ 
ference  would  be  hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  Republic 
supported  the  attempt  to  recover  for  Russia,  by  a  diplomatic 
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coalition,  something  of  what  she  had  lost  in  the  field,  there  would 
be  an  end  for  all  serious  purposes  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  Germany 
would  supplant  the  Republic  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Tsar,  and 
while  possessing  an  ascendancy  over  Russia  she  has  never  had 
before,  would  become  invulnerable  by  France.  The  latter  would 
again  lose  much  of  the  singular  authority  in  Europe  she  has 
possessed  during  recent  years.  Above  all,  the  final  defeat  of  Russia 
would  mean  the  bankruptcy  of  Russia,  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
Russia  would  send  over  France  a  wave  of  madness.  It  is  clear 
that  the  first  attempt  at  diplomatic  intervention  is  likely  to  be 
made  by  France  and  Germany  in  concert,  acting  upon  a  common 
understanding  with  St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  proposals  to  be  put 
forward  as  a  basis  for  peace. 

What  that  suggested  basis  would  be  in  the  case  of  Russia’s  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  in  the  opening  campaign,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
surmise.  Japan  would  no  doubt  be  invited  to  retain  Korea  but 
to  restore  her  conquests  in  Manchuria.  The  main  object  would 
be  to  reinstate  Russia  in  her  present  position  in  the  dynastic 
provinces,  with  some  proviso  perhaps  for  the  evacuation  of  Kew- 
chwang,  and  with  divers  paper-guarantees  of  the  sovereignty  of 
China,  such  as  might  be  torn  up  in  the  first  convenient  crisis,  like 
the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  permanent 
occupation  of  Port  Arthur  by  Japan  would  be  above  all  resisted, 
on  the  ground  that  with  Korea  and  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  alike 
in  the  hands  of  her  garrisons,  Japan  would  dominate  China.  And 
this  portentous  predominance  as  a  matter  of  fact  sEe  would  really 
possess. 

Thus  the  position  of  Germany  and  her  diplomatic  allies  would 
be  on  the  main  point  an  exceedingly  strong  one.  To  have  any 
chance  of  acceptance,  it  would  have  to  be  laid  before  the  first 
great  Council  of  the  world-Powers,  including  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  another  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin.  Germany’s  relative  influence  does  not  stand  at 
the  present  moment  where  it  did  in  1878,  and  the  fact  that  her 
capital  could  not  now  be  chosen  for  the  scene  of  an  international 
conference  of  the  character  under  discussion  is  a  sign  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  centre  of  gravity  in  foreign  politics  has  shifted 
since  the  fame  of  Bismarck  was  at  its  height.  Instead  of  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin,  we  should  have  a  Congress  of  Washington  or  a 
Congress  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  war-map  of 
the  Far  East.  On  the  whole  the  choice  of  Paris  would  be  prefer¬ 
able.  It  would  be  a  valuable  compliment  to  the  Republic,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  proposing  it 
rather  than  of  accepting  it. 

But  the  final  question  is  whether  Japan  would  be  willing  to 
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gubmit  her  claims,  after  one  victorious  campaign,  and  whether,  if 
she  did,  any  diplomatic  solution  could  be  reached.  The  recent 
papers  must  exculpate  her  most  completely  from  the  charge  of 
having  forced  the  war.  We  now  know  that  after  months  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  Russia,  with  inconceivable  dulness,  continues  to  claim  for  all 
practical  purposes  monopoly  in  Manchuria  and  equality  in  Korea. 
The  war,  in  these  circumstances,  must  be  recognised  as  having 
become,  in  the  strictest  sense,  inevitable,  and  Japan  would  have 
been  mad  to  postpone  it.  She  could  only  convince  Russia  of  her 
importance  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  we  must  now  see  that  she  had 
no  means  but  hint  nnd  eisen  left  to  her  for  asserting  her 
status  as  a  Great  Power,  and  securing  her  national  future.  Neither 
of  the  belligerents,  let  it  be  repeated,  has  any  moral  claim  to 
Korea.  Russia,  after  expelling  her  adversary  from  Port  Arthur, 
and  seizing  it  herself,  had  no  title  to  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  but 
what  her  power  conferred.  If  Japan  can  exert  superior  power  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  she  will  acquire  the  superior  title.  If  she 
once  captures  Port  Arthur  and  can  hold  it  against  the  further 
efforts  of  Russia,  not  all  the  world  will  get  her  out  again  against 
her  will,  so  long  as  the  alliance  enables  her  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  the  British  fleet  against  a  coalition. 

The  vital  question,  therefore,  has  been  generally  overlooked. 
We  know  the  origin  of  the  war,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Japan, 
but  we  by  no  means  fully  know  what  are  her  real  and  concrete 
objects  in  the  war — how  far  she  hopes  to  push  her  conquests,  and 
how  much  of  them  she  intends  to  retain.  Those  who  have  been  in 
favour,  as  the  present  writer  has  consistently  been,  of  dealing  with 
Russia  on  the  basis  of  frank  recognition  of  the  strength  of  her  claim 
to  what  may  be  called  a  real  national  outlet  through  Manchuria, 
must  now  admit  that  the  practical  politics  of  the  situation  are 
totally  altered.  If  Japan  wins  this  war,  after  supreme  risks  run 
and  supreme  sacrifices  made,  she  will  be  entitled  to  more  complete 
guarantees  for  her  national  future  than  mere  diplomacy  could 
in  any  case  have  given,  and  we  are  now  bound  to  support  her  to 
the  fullest  extent,  so  far  as  she  wages  a  fight  for  “  seciirity  ” — to 
use  the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  pregnant  word.  That  means  security 
for  development  as  well  as  security  for  existence.  The  national 
life  of  Japan  is,  of  course,  at  stake  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  national 
life  of  Russia  is  not.  Again,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  either  the 
Tsardom  or  the  island  empire  must  assert,  once  for  all,  the  para¬ 
mount  influence  at  Pekin,  and  that  is  in  reality  the  greatest  prize 
at  stake.  But  Asiatics,  as  we  have  discovered  upon  the  Indian 
frontier,  do  not  understand  retreat.  Japan  having  «)nce  occupied 
Port  Arthur  in  the  present  war,  could  not  allow  Russia  to  take 
possession  of  it  again  as  an  arsenal,  without  fatal  damage  to  her 
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prestige  in  the  eyes  of  China.  While  Germany  and  France,  there¬ 
fore,  will  endeavour  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante 
in  Manchuria,  at  least,  we  shall  be  bound  to  aid  Japan  in  resisting 
that  proposition.  Whether  the  island  allies  could  obtain  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula  by  Japan  is  a  very  doubtful  matter.  The 
probable  minimum  of  the  propositions  that  would  be  made  by 
the  Mikado’s  Goveniment  as  the  result  of  success  in  the  war  would 
involve :  — 

(1)  A  free  hand  in  Korea; 

(2)  the  transfer  of  Port  Arthur  to  Japan; 

(3)  a  purely  commercial  use  by  Russia  of  the  Manchuria  rail¬ 
ways,  with  the  right  to  police  the  track,  and  with  a  neutral  ter¬ 
minus  at  Tahenwan ; 

(4)  the  equivalent  right  of  Japan  to  extend  the  Korean  railways 
across  southern  Manchuria  to  Tahenwan  and  Newchwang,  and  to 
garrison  the  line  as  Russia  garrisons  her  line. 

To  any  abatement  of  these  terms  a  triumphant  Japan  would  offer 
serious  resistance.  These  conditions,  at  least,  would  secure  the 
sovereignty  of  China  and  the  preservation  of  the  “  open  door  ”  in 
Manchuria.  They  should  be  entitled,  therefore,  to  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  future  “  Congress  of  Paris”  did  not 
accept  them,  it  would  come  to  no  issue,  and  the  question 
would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  force  between 
the  present  belligerents,  and  perhaps  other  belligerents.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  anything  but  prolonged  failure 
in  a  war  of  several  campaigns  would  induce  Russia,  for  her 
part,  to  recognise  Japanese  supremacy,  or  to  be  content  with 
anything  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  in 
Manchuria,  including  the  possession  of  Port  Arthur  as  an 
arsenal.  The  essential  thing  to  remember  is  that  if  Japan  should 
carry  all  before  her,  an  attempt  will  be  made  from  the  side 
of  Germany,  with  the  probable  support  of  France,  to  substitute  a 
Treaty  of  Berlin  for  a  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  It  is  vital  that 
England  and  Japan  should  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding 
with  each  other  as  to  the  concrete  objects  which  our  ally  looks  to 
achieve  in  Manchuria,  and  that  they  should  know  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  expect  to  rely  iipon  American  diplomatic  support. 
Speculation  of  this  sort  may  seem  like  dividing  the  Bear’s  skin 
an  unconscionable  time  before  the  death  of  the  Bear,  but  it  is 
indispensable  for  British  public  opinion  to  realise  that,  to  all  the 
Great  Powers  outside  the  British  Empire,  in  case  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  success  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  Peril  will  seem  more 
urgent  than  the  Russian  Peril,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  be  so. 

Calchas. 
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The  war  in  the  Far  East  has  come,  and  even  those  who  formerly 
were  among  the  most  optimistic  wonder,  now  that  the  situation  is 
thrown  open  to  public  inspection,  that  there  ever  could  have  been 
any  doubt  that  it  was  inevitable.  Russia  and  Japan  approached 
the  negotiations  from  such  totally  different  points  of  view  that  any 
compromise  was  always  impossible.  Russia,  willing  to  talk  of 
concessions  in  Korea,  regarded  the  Manchurian  question  as  a 
closed  one;  while  Japan,  prepared  to  discuss  terms  in  Manchuria, 
reserved  Korea  as  a  point  already  settled.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  negotiations,  Japan  might  have  listened  to  offers  of  media¬ 
tion,  or  even  considered  and  discussed  reference  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  but  the  long  delays  in  the  Russian  answers  convinced 
her  that  a  straight,  direct,  and  inflexible  settlement  with  Russia 
personally  was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  satisfactoiy  solu¬ 
tion  that  would  not  afterwards  be  violated.  A  quotation  from  the 
Japanese  Declaration  of  War  shows  that  there  never  was  much 
hope  entertained  in  Tokio  of  a  peaceful  solution :  — 

“Competent  authorities  made  proposals  to  Russia  and  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  during  the  last  six  months.  Russia,  however,  never  met 
such  proposals  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  but  by  her  wanton  delays  put 
off  the  settlement  of  the  serious  question,  and  by  ostensibly  advocating 
peace  on  the  one  hand,  while  she  was  on  the  other  extending  her  naval  and 
military  preparations,  sought  to  accomplish  her  own  selfish  designs.  We 
cannot  in  the  least  admit  that  Russia  had  from  the  first  any  serious  or 
genuine  desire  for  peace.  She  has  rejected  the  proposals  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  safety  of  Korea  is  in  danger.  The  interests  of  our  Empire  are 
menaced.  The  guarantees  for  the  future  which  we  have  failed  to  secure 
by  peaceful  negotiations  can  now  only  be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  arms.” 

Without  the  chance  of  any  settlement  resulting  in  a  permanent 
peace  the  Japanese  Government  would  not  have  been  true  to 
itself  or  the  trust  of  the  Emperor  and  the  nation,  if  it  had  not 
taken  every  precaution  which  the  situation  offered  and  made  every 
preparation  to  maintain  the  vital  interests  of  Japan.  Had  there 
been  the  faintest  chance  of  a  permanent  peace  being  assured  Japan 
would  have  been  the  first  to  accept  such  a  settlement.  Russian 
concessions  on  minor  points  could  never  affect  the  chances  of  a 
settlement;  in  the  words  of  Viscount  Hayashi,  “If  Russia  had 
conceded  99  per  cent,  of  our  demands,  and  had  not  conceded  the 
one  essential  point,  it  could  not  be  acceptable  to  Japan” — and 
Russia  never  conceded  anything  like  99  per  cent. ! 
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The  negotiations  liegan  in  July  of  last  year,  and  on  Afigusl 
12th  the  Japanese  Government  proposed  to  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  a  definite  basis  of  agreement  covering  the  points  raised  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  excellent  official  presentation  of  the 
Japanese  case :  — 

“It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Japan  that 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Korea  should  be  maintained, 
and  that  Japan’s  own  paramount  interests  there  should  be  safeguarded. 

“Accordingly  the  Japanese  Government  find  it  impossible  to  view  with 
indifference  any  action  endangering  the  position  of  Korea. 

“Russia,  despite  her  solemn  treaty  with  China,  and  her  repeated 
assurances  to  the  Powers,  not  only  continues  in  occupation  of  Manchuria, 
but  has  even  taken  aggressive  action  in  Korean  territory. 

“  Should  once  Manchuria  be  annexed  to  Russia,  the  independence  of  Korea 
would  naturally  be  impossible. 

“This  must,  no  doubt,  be  acknowledged  by  Russia  herself,  because  in 
1895  Russia  expressly  intimated  to  Japan  that  the  position  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula  by  Japan  would  not  only  constitute  a  constant  menace  to  the 
capital  of  China,  but  would  render  the  independence  of  Korea  illusory.” 

The  Japanese  proposals  have  been  summarised  in  one  of  my 
articles  in  an  earlier  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  reproduce  them  here.  It  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  October  3rd  before  any  serious  counter-proposals  were 
received  from  Russia.  These  counter-proposals  showed  clearly 
that  the  Government  of  the  Tsar  was  unable  to  realise  in  the 
slightest  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese.  They  declined  to 
^  pledge  Russia  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
/  .  of  China,  besides  refusing  to  meet  the  Japanese  proposals  in 
other  points,  requesting  the  Mikado’s  Government  to  regard  Man¬ 
churia  as  outside  their  sphere  of  influence.  The  Japanese  official 
view  being  that  “  Japan  has  important  commercial  interests  in 
Manchuria  and  entertains  no  small  hope  of  their  further  great 
development.  And,  politically,  having  even  greater  interests 
there  on  account  of  Manchuria’s  relations  with  Korea,  site 
could  not  possibly  recognise  Manchuria  as  being  entirely  outside 
her  sphere  of  interest.”  After  repeated  discussions  in  Tokio, 
the  Japanese  Government  finally  presented  to  the  Russian 
Government  their  definite  amendments  on  October  30th  last.  The 
Japanese  Government  then  frequently  urged  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  reply,  which  was  again  and  again  delayed,  and  was 
only  delivered  on  December  2nd  last.  In  that  reply,  the  Russian 
Government  made  the  proposed  convention  entirely  Korean.  The 
exclusion  of  Manchuria  from  the  proposed  convention  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  original  object  of  the  negotiation,  which  was  to  remove 
every  cause  for  conflict  between  the  two  countries  by  a  friendly 
arrangement  of  their  interests,  both  in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 
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Accordingly,  the  Japanese  Government  asked  the  I’ussian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reconsider  the  question.  The  Ilussian  reply  to  this  request 
was  received  in  Tokio  on  January  6th.  In  this  reply  the  llus- 
sians  proposed  to  agree  upon  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  : 

“Recognition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as  being  outside 
her  sphere  of  interests,  while  Russia  within  the  limits  of  that  province  will 
not  impede  Japan  or  other  Powers  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges 
acquired  by  them  under  existing  treaties  with  China,  exclusive  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  settlements.” 

But  this  clause  was  accompanied  by  hampering  restrictions  w'ith 
regard  to  Korea,  quite  impossible  of  acceptance,  besides,  to  quote 
the  Japanese  official  report  again: — “It  should  further  be 
observed  that  no  mention  was  made  at  all  in  the  Russian  reply  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria,  and  it  must  be 
self-evident  to  everybody  that  the  agreement  as  now  proposed  by 
the  Russian  Government  to  be  agreed  to  would  be  of  no  practical 
value  as  long  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  definite  stipulation 
regarding  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  in 
respect  of  Manchuria.  Because  treaty  rights  of  Powers  in  Man¬ 
churia,  being  only  co-existing  with  the  sovereignty  of  China  over 
that  province,  an  eventual  absorption  of  Manchuria  by  Russia 
would  annul  at  once  those  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  the 
Powers  in  that  region  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  China.” 

On  January  13th,  the  Japanese  authorities  urged  Russia  to  re¬ 
consider  the  question,  but  received  for  several  weeks  no  reply, 
although  they  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  early  answer. 
Finally,  they  broke  off  negotiations,  and  withdrew  their  Minister 
from  St.  Petersburg,  thus  severing  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  nations.  That  this  step  was  forced  upon  them  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  tenour  of  the  final  Russian  reply,  then  on  the  way 
to  Tokio,  is  more  than  probable.  This  practically  asked  that  the 
negotiations  might  be  prolonged,  a  request  which,  synchronising 
as  it  did  with  the  massing  of  Russian  troops  along  the  Yalu  River 
and  in  North  Korea,  left  the  Japanese  Government  no  alternative 
save  to  take  active  measures  to  safeguard  the  national  interests. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Russian  papers  have  admitted 
this  with  almost  callous  indifference.  The  Novoe  Vremya,  in  a 
recent  article,  declared  with  cynical  frankness  that  Russia  had 
been  playing  with  Japan  throughout  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

“What  end,”  asks  the  writer,  “could  be  attained  by  the  negotiations  by 
means  of  which  we  expected  to  consecrate  and  legalise  the  changes  that 
had  actually  taken  place  to  our  advantage  in  Manchuria  and  Northern 
Korea?  They  might  lead  to  our  yielding  up  to  Japan  our  rights  in  Korea 
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in  return  for  the  theoretical  recognition  by  Japan  for  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Manchuria.  The  object  of  all  diplomatic  negotiations  is  to 
secure  some  right  or  some  advantage.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  losing  rights,  or  permitting  one’s  self  to  be 
put  at  a  disadvantage.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Japan,  Russia  in  begin¬ 
ning  negotiations  which  must  lead  to  a  relinquishment  of  her  rights,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  Japan,  could  have  only  one  intelligible  object  in  view — 
to  gain  time,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  to  get  her  army  and  her 
fleet  into  readiness.” 

The  whole  course  of  negotiations  shows  a  wonderful  conflict  of 
irreconcilable  cross  purposes,  which  rendered  them  from  the  outset 
useless  and  so  much  waste  energy.  In  the  Russian  official  case 
occurs  the  following  passage,  which  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the 
Russian  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  discussion.  “  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Russia’s  position  in  Manchuria  concerns  in  the  first  place 
China  herself,  and  then  all  the  Powers  having  a  commercial  in¬ 
terest  in  China.  The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  saw  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  to  include  in  a  special  treaty  with  Japan  regard¬ 
ing  Korean  affairs  any  provisions  concerning  territory  occupied  by 
Russian  troops.”  Compare  this  with  the  following  quotation  from 
the  official  Japanese  documents,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  understand 
why  war  was  inevitable.  “The  Japanese  Government  have 
throughout  the  negotiations  been  actuated  by  the  principles  of 
moderation  and  impartiality,  and  have  demanded  of  the  Russian 
Government  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
which  has  been  repeatedly  and  voluntarily  declared  by  Russia 
herself,  while  the  Russian  Government  have  persistently  refused 
to  accede  thereto.”  And,  again,  “  Since  the  absorption  of  Man¬ 
churia  by  Russia  would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  China  and  would,  in  addition,  compel  the  abandonment 
of  all  hope  for  peace  in  the  extreme  East,  we  determined,  in  those 
circumstances,  to  settle  the  question  by  negotiations  and  to  secure 
thereby  a  permanent  peace.” 

On  Friday  night,  the  5th  of  February,  the  Tokio  Government 
sent  telegraphic  instructions  to  M.  Kurino,  Japanese  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  break  off  negotiations  and  present  to  Russia  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  which  compelled  Japan  to  take 
such  a  step.  This  was  followed  on  February  6th  by  a  circular  tele¬ 
gram  addressed  by  Count  Lamsdorff  to  the  Russian  representatives 
abroad,  announcing  the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  Japan,  and 
throwing  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  results  of  the  rupture 
upon  that  country.  This  was  much  discounted,  however,  by  the 
publication  shortly  after  of  the  frank  and  statesmanlike  official 
announcement  of  the  case  by  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
gave  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations.  A  formal  declaration 
of  war  did  not  at  once  follow  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
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tions,  nor  was  it  expected — the  time  when  such  formal  announce¬ 
ments  were  necessary  before  a  blow  was  struck  have  long  passed. 
Having  taken  the  decisive  step  of  breaking  off  negotiations  the 
Japanese  Government  lost  no  time  in  passing  from  words  to  action, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February  the  first  blow  of  actual 
warfare  was  struck.  But  before  dealing  with  the  war  itself,  it  is 
all-important  to  consider  the  international  situation  in  the  Far 
East  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle. 

Of  all  the  nations,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  occupy 
the  most  interesting  position,  and  these  two  have  partially  in¬ 
volved  themselves  in  the  tortuous  circumstances  of  the  war.  From 
this  it  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  there  has  ever  been  even 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  rumours  that  they  egged  on  Japan 
to  make  war — on  the  contrary,  they  most  earnestly  desired  peace. 
Japan  was  able,  by  means  of  her  influence  at  Peking,  to  serve  the 
causes  of  these  two  Powers,  and  obtain  special  privileges  for  them 
there.  For  this  service  Japan  asked  no  reward  for  herself,  but 
was  content  that  they  should  make  good  their  promises  to  China, 
who  granted  their  requests.  In  this  way  these  two  Powers,  pre¬ 
eminent  of  all  foreign  Powers  in  the  Far  East,  pledged  themselves 
to  China  to  see  that  the  administration  of  Manchuria  was  restored 
to  her.  That  in  so  doing  they  were  only  reiterating  pledges  made 
to  the  world  by  the  majority  of  the  Powers  is  beside  the  point,  the 
importance  of  their  action  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  action 
was  taken  after  the  date  of  the  promised  evacuation  of  Man¬ 
churia  by  Russia  had  passed,  apparently  unnoticed.  But  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  could  China  give  to  these  Powers  which  would  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  their  taking  so  decided  a  step  in  return? 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  Great  Britain  was  given  the 
right  of  settling  her  differences  with  China’s  tributary  State,  Tibet, 
without  a  word  from  Peking,  although  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  approach  of  even  one  traveller  to  that  unknown  land  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  awaken  indignation  in  the  official  Yamens  of  China.  By 
this  permission  Great  Britain  is  enabled  to  roll  back  the  Russian 
peril  on  the  Indian  north-west  frontier,  and  place  before  an  invad¬ 
ing  army  the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia.  The  United  States  received 
the  ratification  of  her  commercial  treaty  which  had  been  refused 
to  her  before  owing  to  Russia’s  opposition.  The  treaty,  as  ratified, 
contained  the  clause  opening  Manchurian  ports  to  American  trade, 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  America’s  pledge  to  China.  China 
has  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  bargain,  and  may  look,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  pledges  by  these  two  Powers. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  while  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  neutral  during  the  war,  their  neutrality  has  limits,  and  can 
never  allow  any  other  issue  save  the  restoration  of  Manchuria  to 
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Chinese  sovereignty.  Public  sentiment  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  overpoweringly  in  favour  of  Japan,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  characteristic  extract  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  journal : — 

“The  American  attitude  to  Japan  is  one  of  unqualified  approval.  That 
approval  cannot  bo  officially  expressed,  but  it  does  not  stop  at  the  doors  of 
the  State  Department.  The  friendliness  now  existing  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Ilussia  and  the  United  States  begins  and  ends  inside  those  doors, 
and  inside  it  is  strictly  official.  It  is  the  friendship  of  diplomacy,  which 
maintains  outward  civility  to  a  Power  which  it  distrusts  profoundly.” 

The  pledge  of  the  United  States  has  had  one  immediate  result 
on  international  politics  in  one  respect,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  has 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  support  of  all  the  Powers  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  contract  with  China.  This  step  is  a  fine  stroke  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  Japan,  where  Mr. 
Hay’s  action  was  the  cause  of  official  protest,  it  is  regarded  rather 
in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  get  a  warm  place  in  China’s  affections 
with  a  view  to  future  commercial  concessions.  Mr.  Ilay  sent  the 
following  note  to  the  American  Ministers  at  Tokio  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  :  — 

‘“You  will  express  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that,  in  the  course  of  the  military 
operations  which  have  begun  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  neutrality 
of  China,  and,  in  all  practicable  ways,  her  administrative  entity  shall  be 
respected  by  both  parties,  and  that  the  area  of  hostilities  shall  be  localised 
and  limited  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  undue  excitement  and  disturbance 
of  the  Chinese  people  may  be  prevented,  and  the  least  possible  loss  to  the 
commerce  and  peaceful  intercourse  of  the  world  may  be  occasioned. — John 
Hay.’ 

“At  the  same  time  this  Government  informed  all  the  Powers  signatory  of 
the  protocol  at  Peking  of  its  action,  and  requested  similar  action  on  their 
part.” 

The  only  matter  left  dubious  in  this  note  is  what  is  meant  by 
“  China.”  Does  it  include  Manchuria,  or  only  the  eighteen  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Middle  Kingdom?  It  is  evident  that  during  the  war 
at  any  rate,  Manchuria  cannot  be  considered  as  part  of  China, 
since  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  After  the  war,  however, 
the  best-informed  authorities  lean  to  the  opinion  that  Manchuria 
is  covered  by  the  Note,  and  that  is  the  natural  conclusion  in  which 
it  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  American  pledge  to  China. 
It  must  be  noted  that  while  this  Note  strikes  more  directly  at 
Russian  hopes  than  at  those  of  Japan,  it  would  be  no  light  thing 
for  the  latter  if  China  were  to  regard  Japan’s  handing  back  of 
Manchuria  as  the  work  of  America  rather  than  that  of  Japan.  For 
Russia  the  Note  closes  the  last  chance  of  any  definite  result  accru- 
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iiig  lo  her  from  even  the  most  successful  war.  All  the  Powers  save 
Itussia,  whose  answer  is  uncertain,  but  she  will  probably  adhere  to 
it,  agreed  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Hay's  Note,  Great  Britain  being  the  last 
to  reply.  This  was  owing  to  the  time  necessary  for  consultation 
with  Tokio,  since  Lord  Lansdowne  is  most  careful  not  in  any  way 
to  move  against  the  interests  of  Britain’s  ally.  Japan  has  accepted 
Mr.  Hay’s  Note,  but  made  reservations  as  to  the  Bussian  leaseil 
territoiy  in  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  which  she  considers  cannot 
be  considered  as  Chinese  territory. 

If  China’s  neutrality  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  it  is  well 
to  understand  what  the  term  means.  According  to  Professor  de 
Martens,  the  great  international  jurist — 

“Neutrality  gives  to  a  State  a  special  ami  exceptional  position;  during 
wars  between  other  States  it  remains  perpetually  peaceful,  and  does  not 
engage  in  hostility,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  neutralised  State  renounces 
every  idea  of  conquest,  every  political  ambition.  It  wi.shes  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  the  world,  and  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  moral  and  economic 
progress  of  its  citizens.  International  politics  do  not  exist  for  it,  and  its 
historical  mission  consists,  for  example,  in  the  propaganda  of  peace  and 
normal  pacific  progress.  'J'his  conception  of  perpetual  neutrality  is  founded 
on  experience,  and  conforms  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  modern  nations.’’ 

China  has  naturally  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  struggle,  since  she 
stands  to  win  or  lose  a  province,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
victor  looks  to  dominating  the  Chinese  nation  through  Peking. 
The  Chinese  sentiment  is  in  favour  of  Japan,  and,  indeed,  matters 
might  easily  have  been  arranged  so  that  China  w’as  the  ally  of 
Japan.  Having  lived  so  long  under  fear  of  llussia,  the  prospect 
of  any  other  task-master  might  easily  be  entertained,  and  in 
Japan  China  would  have  at  least  a  leader  who  understands  her 
feelings.  China  has  declared  her  neutrality,  but  will  certainly 
take  steps  to  ensure  the  tide  of  war  not  sweeping  further  south 
than  the  Great  Wall.  To  this  end  the  picked  men  of  the  Chinese 
northern  army  will  be  massed  near  Shanhaikwan.  Although 
their  purpose  is  purported  peaceful,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
a  flying  enemy  may  fall  into  bad  hands  in  that  neighbourhood. 
China  cannot,  of  course,  be  held  responsible  for  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  Manchuria,  should  these  rise 
against  the  Eussians  or  destroy  the  railway,  since  China  has  no 
control  over  the  administration  of  that  province.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Japan  has  observed  a  most  correct  attitude  with 
regard  to  China’s  neutrality  during  the  negotiations,  though  as 
yet  there  have  been  no  published  proofs  that  Eussia  has  been 
equally  punctilious. 

Korea  has  declared  her  neutrality,  and  clings  to  the  belief  that 
this  ensures  her  existence  as  an  independent  Power.  It  is  not 
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likely  that  either  of  the  combatants  will  regard  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  and  the  Hermit  Kingdom  may  congratulate  herself 
that  at  least  she  is  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  being  transformed 
into  a  battlefield.  The  Japanese  successes,  added  to  the  constant 
influence  of  that  power  behind  the  Korean  throne,  the  Lady  Om, 
have  succeeded  in  securing  the  deciding  voice  in  Seoul  in  favour 
of  Japan,  even  before  the  Japanese  troops  arrived  to  occupy  the 
capital.  The  shrift  granted  to  those  Koreans  who  favour  Russia 
is  likely  to  be  very  short.  So  complete  was  the  Japanese  triumph 
that  M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian  Minister,  saw  no  course  open  to  him 
save  to  leave  the  country. 

Of  the  great  European  Powers,  Prance  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  Par  Eastern  imbroglio.  The  ally  of  Russia,  it  has 
never  been  quite  known  how  far  the  alliance  bound  her  with 
regard  to  extra  European  matters.  Apart  from  her  diplomatic 
obligations,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Prance 
regards  with  horror  the  prospect  of  there  being  even  a  possibility 
of  being  dragged  into  the  war  in  the  Par  East,  and  of  losing  her 
new  friendship  with  England.  It  was  these  dangers  in  view  that 
gave  the  Prench  Government  courage  to  give  to  the  Russian 
Government  the  strongest  information  as  to  her  belief  that  the 
“  bluff  ”  was  being  carried  too  far,  and  that  she  considered  that  in 
no  event  could  Russia  go  to  war  and  count  on  her  support.  Russia 
gave  Prance  the  same  intimations  with  regard  to  the  Pashoda 
question,  but  with  greater  results.  Her  advice  disregarded.  Prance 
considers  herself  free  of  any  obligation  to  help  Russia  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  struggle.  The  demonstration  of  the  helplessness  of  Russia’s 
fleet  before  the  Japanese  warships,  built  on  British  designs,  and  in 
British  yards,  has  also  not  been  without  its  effect.  The  Prench 
attitude  of  mind  is  summed  up  very  well  by  M.  de  Lanessan,  ex- 
Minister  of  Marine,  in  the  Steele,  thus  :  — 

“Let  us  know,  then,  how  to  keep  silence,  to  remain  quiet  and  calm,  and 
let  us  say  that  if  the  French  Republic  has  anything  to  do  at  this  moment 
it  can  only  be  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her  new  friends,  with 
England,  with  Italy,  with  the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  means  of  arresting  the  conflagration  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  prevent.” 

According  to  the  Matin,  M.  Combes,  the  Prench  Premier,  made 
a  declaration  to  certain  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
the  eft’ect  that  the  Government  was  fully  resolved,  whatever  might 
happen,  to  do  nothing  and  to  allow  nothing  to  occur  that  might 
prejudice  the  freedom  of  action  of  Prance  without  Parliament’s 
being  called  upon  not  only  to  decide  what  attitude  should  be  taken, 
but  also  to  receive  information  on  all  the  details  of  the  events  that 
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might  take  place.  The  Matin  represents  this  to  be  the  decision  of 
the  whole  Council  of  Ministers.  This  does  not  seem  to  foreshadow 
the  carrying  out  of  any  secret  understanding  with  Russia.  The 
speech  of  M.  Jaures,  the  leader  of  the  French  Socialists, 
denouncing  the  alliance  must  also  not  be  overlooked. 

France  has  lent  Russia  enormous  sums  of  money  and  will  not 
risk  more.  In  the  words  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosii,  the 
alliance  is  nothing  but  a  political  instrument.  “  In  truth,”  it 
says,  “  so  odd  a  situation  has  never  been  seen.  France  and  Russia 
are  bound  by  a  treaty  of  political  alliance,  Russia  owes  France 
several  milliards  of  francs,  and  yet  the  two  Powers  are  in  a  state 
of  tariff  war  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  consumers.”  Why,  then,  should  France  sacrifice  her  ties  with 
Great  Britain  to  Russia? 

In  Germany  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  opinion.  The  masses 
are  not  nearly  so  pro-Russian  as  is  the  Government.  This  latter 
cannot  escape  from  its  desire  to  stand  well  with  its  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour,  but  is  most  anxious  to  steer  a  middle  course.  If  possible, 
Germany  will  maintain  a  neutrality  like  that  of  Prussia  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  will  doubtless  hope  to  reap  diplomatic  advan¬ 
tages  such  as  were  derived  by  Prussia  from  her  exhibition  of  cir¬ 
cumspect  benevolence  towards  Russia.  The  way  in  which  the 
German  Government  has  lent  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
optimistic  reports  sent  out  by  the  Russian  Press  agencies  is 
remarkable.  In  the  words  of  the  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war:  — 

“Hitherto  people  in  Germany  have  been  inspired  with  the  hope  of  peace, 
partly  because  Government  circles,  by  reason  of  carefully-thought-out 
political  considerations,  desired  such  optimism  to  be  maintained.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Japan  and  Russia  are  in  a  state  of 
war.”  The  Lokalanzeiger  proceeds  to  state  that  it  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  things. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  nation  is  in  favour  of  Japan,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  leading 
clerical  organ,  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  :  — 

“The  decision  which  Japan  has  now  taken  is  a  grave  one,  but  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  this  decision  has  been  adopted  without  due  reflection. 
Japan,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  exhibited  great  forbearance  in  face  of 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  Russia.  The  Japanese  Government  did  not  even 
shrink  from  a  conflict  with  public  opinion  and  with  the  national  Parliament, 
and  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  force  it  into  rash  decisions.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  steadfastly  and  resolutely  insisted  that  Russia  should  show  her 
hand  with  regard  to  Manchuria.  The  policy  of  Japan  in  this  question  has 
once  for  all  established  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  Russia  was  one  of  false¬ 
hood  and  dissimulation.” 

From  this  survey  of  the  situation  it  would  almost  seem  that  while 
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Japan  was  fighting  for  the  rights  of  various  Powers  in  the  Far 
East,  those  Powers  were  interested  in  nothing  so  much  as  keeping 
out  of  the  struggle !  Germany  will  probably  not  fail  to  send  rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  Far  East,  and  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opening  that  may  present  itself  for  the  extension  of  her  influ¬ 
ence.  The  certainty  of  war  in  the  Near  East  offers  to  her  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  her  desires  in  the  Balkans,  and  it  is  probable 
that  her  adherence  to  Mr.  Hay’s  Note  on  the  neutrality  of  China 
has  for  object  rather  the  localising  of  the  necessity  for  effort  than 
any  regard  for  China. 

Austria  and  Italy  both  look  to  gain  increased  profit  out  of  the 
Balkan  turmoil,  owing  to  Russia’s  hands  being  tied  in  the  Far 
East,  and  this  although  Austria  is  bound  to  Russia  in  an  under¬ 
standing  with  regard  to  the  Near  East. 

The  grouping  of  the  Powers  may  be  regarded  as  favourable  to 
Japan,  and  signalises  a  brilliant  victory  for  Japan’s  diplomacy. 

In  the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  campaign  now  being  put  into 
operation  we  find  remarkable  instances  of  the  possibilities  which 
lie  before  a  race,  combining  the  Eastern  ability  to  think  and  the 
Western  ability  to  act. 

The  actual  operations  of  the  war  began  on  the  9th  of  February, 
when  a  Japanese  torpedo  attack  was  delivered  on  the  Russian 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur.  Since  the  war  was  inevitable  the 
Japanese  decided  that  it  was  far  better  to  fight  at  a  time  when 
every  chanee  was  in  their  favour,  rather  than  to  wait  the  Russian 
disposition.  Practical  experience  had  taught  them  that  their 
soldiers  could  cany  on  a  campaign  more  successfully  during  the 
cold  weather  than  during  the  hot,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  winter  time  only  are  the  roads  in  Korea  and  Manchuria 
passable. 

Letters  received  from  authorities  in  Japan  only  a  few  days 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  show  that  in  Tokio  the  naval 
campaign  was  expected  to  last  only  about  a  fortnight.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  made  this  more  possible  by  allowing  their  fleet  to  be 
divided,  and  so  made  vulnerable  in  detail.  Another  great  advan¬ 
tage  accrues  to  Japan  from  tlie  fact  that  Port  Arthur  harbour  is 
useless  for  the  shelter  of  a  fleet,  possessing  only  a  very  narrow 
channel  and  a  very  inadequate  basin;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  fleet  taking  shelter  behind  its  fortifications  to  venture  out  in 
the  face  of  a  hostile  force.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Admiral 
Alexeieff's  fleet  was  anchored  on  the  night  of  the  Sth  in  the  out¬ 
side  roadstead. 

The  strict  censorship  which  has  been  imposed  in  Japan  for  some 
weeks  past  had  shrouded  the  movements  of  tlu^  .lapanese  fleet  in 
mystery.  This  quiet  approach  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  a  fit 
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accompaniment  to  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  methodical  war 
preparation  in  history. 

The  Russian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  unprepared  for 
an  attack,  and  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  Japanese  tor¬ 
pedoes.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Russian  vessels  were 
new  to  the  station,  and  that  several  others  were  supplied  with  new 
crews  may,  even  more  than  the  lack  of  vigilance,  have  also  been 
factors  in  the  Japanese  victory. 

The  flrst  attack  was  quickly  followed  by  an  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  fleet,  with  results  which  testified  to  the  excellence 
of  the  Japanese  fire,  and  their  ability  to  avoid  serious  damage, 
although  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries  and  the  Russian 
fleet. 

The  object  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Port  Arthur  was  not  so 
much  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  as  the  holding  of  it 
immobile  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the  Japanese 
transports  to  reach  the  desired  point  of  disembarkation. 

Quick  on  the  heels  of  the  naval  battles  followed  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Japanese  military  plan  of  campaign.  All  the  most 
important  points  in  Korea  were  occupied  in  force,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  at  Masampho  in  the  south  were  commenced.  The  arrival 
of  the  Japanese  transports  and  fleet  at  Chemulpho  found  two  Rus¬ 
sian  warships  at  anchor  in  that  bay.  In  the  naval  battle  which 
followed  the  Russian  warships  were  sunk,  but  the  Japanese  fleet 
received  no  serious  damage. 

Thus  the  first  few  days  of  the  war  saw  the  Russian  naval  squadron 
in  the  Far  East  reduced  by  nine  of  its  most  important  units,  and 
practically  gave  Japan  control  of  the  sea. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Russia  possesses  in  Port  Arthur 
only  one  dry  dock  available  for  repairing  warships,  and  that  even 
supposing  the  damage  to  the  Russian  vessels  to  have  been  exagger¬ 
ated,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  they  are  again  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 

Still  more  important  than  the  actual  results  must  be  counted 
the  moral  effect,  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Russian  sailors 
and  the  Russian  naval  authorities. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russians  still  possess  at  Vladivostok  a  cruiser 
squadron  of  four  vessels,  which  up  to  the  time  of  writing  are  intact. 
They  have,  however,  earned  for  themselves  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  fleet  by  the  wanton  sinking,  with  the 
passengers  and  crew,  of  a  Japanese  merchant  vessel  which  had 
already  surrendered  to  them.  This  action  on  their  part  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Japanese  declaration  with  regard  to  the 
exemption  from  capture  of  Russian  merchantmen  still  in  Japanese 
ports  ut  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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Japan  has  two  new  warships  which  arrived  at  Yokosuka  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  the  Russian  naval  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  all  too  far  away  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  stories  that  Russia  intends  to  despatch  her  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea  fleets  are  mere  idle  rumours. 

Apart  from  the  local  significance  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  fleet  would  have  in  the  Far  East,  the  effect  in  Europe  must 
be  considered.  The  loss  of  practically  all  her  newest  and  most 
powerful  warships  would  reduce  Russia  to  the  rank  of  a  fifth-rate 
naval  Power,  and  would  take  from  her  much  of  her  potential 
danger  in  international  matters. 

Japan,  once  practically  mistress  of  the  sea,  her  military  develop¬ 
ments  proceeded  apace.  The  works  on  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway 
proved  of  inestimable  value,  since  it  has  been  possible  to  lay  up 
great  stores  of  supplies  for  the  army  under  the  guise  of  railway 
stores.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  occupation  of  Seoul,  since  the  fact 
that  Japan  holds  the  Korean  Emperor,  and  is  able  to  work  un¬ 
hindered  upon  his  pliable  nature,  assures  to  Japan  the  friendship  of 
Korea.  While  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  main  strategic 
points,  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  army  was  despatched  to  the  north 
of  Korea,  to  Ping-Yang  and  Gen-San,  and  thrown  aeross  the 
peninsula  to  hold  the  Yalu  River  against  the  Russian  forces 
massed  there.  Japan’s  primary  object  is  to  prevent  the  war 
from  touching  Korea,  and  to  foree  the  Russians  to  fight  in  Man¬ 
churia  amid  a  hostile  population. 

The  Japanese  plan  of  eampaign  has  as  its  main  features  the 
out-flanking  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Yalu,  and  the  defence  of 
Liao-yang  along  the  caravan  route.  Then  part  of  the  army  of 
invasion  is  to  sweep  southward  in  conjunction  with  troops  landed 
in  Manchuria  north  of  Shanhaikwan,  and  march  to  Newchwang, 
sweeping  the  Russian  forces  forward  to  Port  Arthur.  A  landing 
will  also  be  made  at  Kin-chau,  where  the  railway  will  be  cut  and 
dominated.  The  occupation  of  Mukden  would  he  the  object  of  the 
forces  detailed  to  the  defence  northward.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  territory  neighbouring  on  the  Yalu  River  infan¬ 
try  alone  is  of  value ;  cavalry  is  absolutely  useless  in  the  hills.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  when  the  Russian 
artillery,  accompanying  one  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Chinese 
brigands,  attempted  to  traverse  this  country  the  horses  broke 
down  within  two  days,  necessitating  the  dragging  of  the  guns  by 
hand.  Thus  the  Russian  Cossacks  will  not  be  of  any  assistance 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  campaign ;  and  also,  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  they  are  mounted  on  Chinese,  not  European,  horses. 

The  Russian  forces  available  to  oppose  the  Japanese  advance  are 
limited.  Their  total  army  east  of  Lake  Baikal  consists  of  160,000 
men.  Of  these  50,000  are  required  as  garrisons  at  Port  Arthur 
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and  Vladivostok.  Tlie  railway  line  of  over  1,000  miles  requires, 
at  least,  50,000 — far  more  if  we  are  to  follow  the  South  African 
precedent.  Even  50,000  men  cannot  save  the  line :  apart  from 
any  inimical  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  their  desire  for 
steel  rails  and  other  useful  pieces  of  metal  insures  the  destruction 
of  the  Manchurian  Railway.  This  only  leaves  60,000  men  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Yalu,  and  probably  there  are  not  more  than  o0,0U0 
or  40,000  men.  Tbe  Japanese  count  on  landing  in  North  Korea 
at  least  125,000  men.  The  contrast  will  not  only  be  in  numbers, 
tbe  Japanese  rifles  and  field-guns  are  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
endurance  and  discipline  of  the  Japanese  are  proverbial.  The 
Kussian  troops  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  suft'er  from  laxness,  and 
do  not  compare  with  their  comrades  in  European  Russia. 

The  Japanese  plan  of  campaign  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
storming  of  Port  Arthur.  The  possibility  of  isolating  it  by  means 
of  one  or  two  cruisers  lying  opposite  the  narrow  neck  of  land  con¬ 
necting  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  with  the  mainland  and  the  fact 
that  disease  and  hunger  would  eventualh'  force  the  garrison  to  sur¬ 
render,  are  sufficient  deterrents  against  the  waste  of  Japanese 
soldiers  in  a  bloody  attack  upon  the  powerful  fortifications  which 
Russia  has  made  at  this  point.  Even  at  the  best  of  times  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Port  Arthur  is  dependent  upon  Chifu  for  fresh  supplies, 
the  water  supply  is  bad,  there  are  no  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
the  Chinese  town  is  practically  as  it  was  before  the  Russian  occu¬ 
pation.  All  these  things  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Japanese, 
who  expect  that  in  time  Port  Arthur  will  fall  into  their  mouths 
like  a  ripe  apple.  Vladivostok  will  not  be  attacked  until  much 
later  in  the  campaign. 

What  can  be  the  result  of  the  war?  Is  it  possible  that  Japan 
can  beat  Russia  finally,  regardless  of  the  endless  resources  at  the 
hand  of  the  Tsar’s  Government?  It  is  evident  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  touch  European  Russia,  nor  have  they  any  wish  to  attempt 
such  a  task.  Those  who  judge  Iron;  this  that  Japan  cannot  beat 
Russia,  forget  that  the  particular  point  for  which  the  war  is  being 
waged  is  not  the  defeat  of  Russia,  but  the  domination  of  China. 
Japan  seeks  to  push  the  Russians  out  of  Manchuria  and  to  restore 
the  province  to  China.  There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any 
question  of  her  taking  the  province  for  herself.  Through  all  the 
negotiations  she  had  stood  for  the  integrity  of  China,  and  it  would 
be  most  improbable  that  she  should  now  change  her  policy.  The 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Count  Komura,  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  secured  the  pledges  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  restoration  of  Chinese  administration  in 
Manchuria,  and  Mr.  Hay  has  brought  the  other  Powers  into  line. 
But  if  Manchuria  is  not  to  be  Japanese,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
Vuh.  LX.W.  .\.S  1!  H 
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Kussian.  The  Russian  railway  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  must 
give  way  if  Japan  is  successful;  there  can  be  no  discussion  as  to 
their  fate.  As  to  whether  Japan  can  succeed  against  Russia,  even 
in  Manchuria,  the  future  will  show,  but  in  Tokyo  it  is  declared 
that  the  opening  of  the  campaign  has  caused  greater  surprise  than 
did  the  weakness  of  China  in  the  Chino-Japan  war. 

Russia’s  resources  are  large,  but  they  are  at  an  enormous  dis¬ 
tance  from  Manchuria.  In  the  past,  when  Russia  has  been 
attacked,  she  has  always  in  the  end  held  her  own,  but  never  before 
has  she  been  attacked  at  such  a  distance.  Besides,  Russia’s 
resources  can  avail  her  nothing  unless  she  can  find  some  method 
of  conveying  them  to  the  Far  East.  The  single  line  of  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  and  Manchurian  Railways,  even  supposing  that  it  can  be  main¬ 
tained  intact,  is  incapable  of  taking  more  traffic  than  five  or  six 
trains  per  day  each  way.  The  average  pace  of  a  through  goods 
train  is  only  seventy-two  miles  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
of  a  military  train,  carrying  soldiers,  less  than  200  miles  per  day 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was 
considered  necessary  for  each  passenger  train  to  carry  a  special 
guard  of  riflemen  to  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of  Chinese 
brigands.  How  much  greater  will  be  the  danger  during  the  war? 

The  friends  of  Russia  say  that,  even  should  Russia  be  forced  to 
evacuate  Manchuria,  she  will  only  bide  her  time  and  gather  her 
forces  for  an  irresistible  advance  southward  again.  Against  this 
the  Japanese  rely  upon  being  able  to  hold,  if  necessary,  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  in  North  Manchuria  against  any  number  of  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  especially  as  such  troops  would  contain  portions  of 
armies  already  beaten  by  the  Japanese. 

To  understand  why  Russia  entered  into  this  war  is  difficult,  and 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  continued  success  in 
“bluffing”  had  made  her  think  “bluff”  was  reality.  The  fact 
that  at  this  crisis  she  is  content  to  disregard  her  two  ablest 
men,  M.  de  Witte  and  General  Xourapatkine,  inclines  one  to 
believe  that  those  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make 
mad. 

Alfred  Stead. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  FUTURE. 


Mk.  Chamberlain's  admirers  believe  him  to  be,  among  other 
things,  a  very  iar-seeing  statesman.  1  have  no  wish  to  assail  their 
belief,  though  much  may  be  said  by  way  of  disquieting  them,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  quick  understanding  with  them,  and  with  all 
others  whose  eyes  may  fall  upon  these  lines,  I  wish  to  say  at  once 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  for  everything  that  in  public  life  is 
least  appreciated  by  me.  This  set  down,  what  is  to  follow  will  not 
be  misunderstood. 

Is  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  far-seeing  statesman?  This  is  a  question 
which  may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view.  It  may  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  personal 
career,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  influence  and  power 
as  a  statesman.  His  personal  career  is  one  thing ;  the  eft'ect  of  his 
conduct  and  proceedings  upon  public  opinion  and  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  is  another.  More  correctly,  they  are  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing.  If  we  think  only  of  the  man,  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  far-seeing  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  settled 
in  the  ahirmative.  Those  who  would  dispute  this  proposition,  if 
any  there  are,  must  be  few  in  number.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  had  a  successful  career— I  use  the  word  “  successful”  in  the 
popular  and  not  the  historical  sense — very  few  educated  persons 
would,  1  imagine,  be  found  ready  to  deny.  And  this  implies  the 
possession  of  no  ordinary  foresight.  Whether  we  look  at  his 
private  career  as  a  man  of  business,  or  at  his  public  career,  first  as 
a  municipal,  and  then  as  an  imperial,  politician,  we  see  at  once 
that  amid  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  his  course  has 
been  always  upward — always  one  niche  higher.  As  one  to  whom 
public  interests  are  everything,  and  private  ambitions  nothing — 
one  who  belongs  to  no  party  and  has  no  leader — I  deplore  this; 
as  a  lover  of  candour  1  must  admit  it.  I  shall  not  here  attempt 
either  to  praise  or  censure  the  arts  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  invariably  contrived  to  pluck  advantage  from  every  party 
crisis,  and,  amid  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  political  warfare,  to 
grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance.  He  is  popularly  credited 
with  having  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  plans;  but 
here,  as  in  most  things,  popular  opinion  is  altogether  wrong. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nor  was  it  even  the  Unionist  Party 
as  a  whole,  that  put  the  Home  Rule  scheme  out  of  court.  The 
Unionist  forces  were  being  routed  all  along  the  line  when  the 
U’Shea  divorce  case,  and  the  Kilkenny  and  Meath  elections,  re- 
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versed  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  \’et  popular  opinion  puts  the 
defeat  of  Home  Itule  to  his  credit,  while  he  himself  regards  it,  like 
the  war,  as  a  feather  in  his  cap.  And  so,  step  by  step,  year  after 
year,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  risen  higher,  and  has  filled  a  larger  and 
moie  rapidly  expanding  position  in  the  public  eye.  Such  is  the 
purely  personal  aspect  of  his  career  about  which,  I  assume,  most 
people,  whether  friends  or  opponents,  are  agreed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  aspect  of  his  work  and  influence 
as  a  statesman  is  likewise  a  matter  about  which  most  men  have 
made  up  their  minds,  but  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  in  agreement : 
they  are  either  whole-hearted  admirers,  or  whole-hearted 
opponents.  The  friendh-  section  regard  him  as  our  one  and  only 
statesman;  the  hostile  sectimi  look  upon  him  as  the  evil  genius  of 
the  public  life  of  our  time.  Both  parties  are  ever  ready  to  adduce 
numerous  and  weighty  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  I 
will  not  take  stock  of  their  arguments,  as  they  are  nothing  to  the 
purpose  here.  If  we  exclude  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  regard 
his  political  insight  as  inspired  wisdom,  and  those  who,  on  the 
other,  think  him  blind  as  an  infuriated  bull  charging  a  stone  wall, 
how  many  of  the  open-minded  sort  are  left?  Hardly  any.  The 
proportion  which  those  with  open  minds  bear  to  those  who  have 
got  convictions  about  the  man  and  his  methods  is  so  small  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  expressed  in  any  readily  apprehensible  fraction. 
Persons  who  can  bring  to  the  consideration  of  his  motives,  aims, 
and  methods,  an  inquiring,  critical,  and  dispassionate  spirit,  are 
as  hard  to  discover  as  were  the  righteous  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

I  now  pass  away  from  the  general  considerations  brought  into 
view  by  these  few  preliminary  remarks  to  an  examination  of  that 
aspect  of  his  career  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  this  essay, 
namely,  his  foresight  as  it  affects,  not  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but 
his  own  future.  This  at  the  moment  has  become  a  very  interesting 
question,  and  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  are  not 
BO  blindly  prejudiced  with  respect  to  it  as  they  are  with  respect 
to  the  beneficence  or  maleficence  of  his  public  actions. 

Speaking  some  time  ago — here  I  rely  upon  my  memory — Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  all  through  his  political  career  he  had 
observed  that  his  aims  in  regard  to  public  matters  had  a  way  of 
coming  to  realised  fulfilment.  This,  in  effect,  was  his  language; 
I  have  not  available  his  exact  words.  We  may  all  admit  that,  in 
respect  of  some  few  things,  this  is  con'ect.  If  we  desired  a  single 
instance,  we  might  take  the  South  African  war.  But  whether  it 
is  in  the  widest  sense  correct,  who  will  venture  to  assert?  There 
are  no  records  of  the  ideas  and  unexpressed  ambitions  that  form 
themselves  from  time  to  time  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind.  There¬ 
fore,  while  we  cannot  fairly  assert  that  he  is  mistaken  in  this 
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confident  and  airy  optimism  about  the  unvarying  ascent  of  his 
lucky  star,  neither  can  we  discover  reasons  why  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  it,  with  the  fond  faith  of,  let  us  say, 
Mr.  Arthur  Pearson  or  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  If  we  are  bidden  to 
acquiesce,  we  grow  sceptical.  We  know  that  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  admit  defeat,  even  when  its  most  darling  purpose  has 
been  secretly  thwarted.  History  and  experience  teach  that  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  men  to  march  on  from  triumph  to  triumph 
through  a  long  period,  and  then,  when  they  least  expect  it,  step 
over  the  precipice. 

It  cannot  be,  and  I  think  will  not  be,  denied  by  any  candid 
person  that,  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Chamberlain  fills  a  larger 
space  in  the  public  eye  than  he  has  ever  done — than  any 
other  statesman  of  the  time  does.  Of  success — in  the  divine 
sense  of  “  getting  on  ” — ^!ilr.  Chamberlain  has  achieved  a  measure 
that,  taking  all  the  conditions  into  account,  stands  almost 
imexampled.  He  has  achieved  it  so  rapidly,  and  amid  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  varying  and  difficult,  that  one  need  not  be 
sui-prised  at  the  widespread  interest  which  his  present  policy 
excites.  Pitt  and  Disraeli  rose  to  eminence  mainly  by  royal 
favour,  and  unaided  by  a  single  breeze  of  popularity.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  made  progress  by  aid  of  popularity  alone, 
and  that  popularity  he  has  won  for  himself.  He  has  steadily 
and  rapidly  climbed  from  high  to  higher,  until,  at  the  present 
moment,  he  has  got  one  foot  on  the  final  step  leading  to  that 
platform  which  is  the  highest  to  which  any  subject  of  the  King 
can  attain.  To  round  his  career  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
establish  himself  in  that  position.  If  he  fails  in  this  the  failure 
will  be  great.  It  will  be  not  only  great  in  itself;  it  will  dwarf 
his  whole  past  career — will  show  all  his  achievements  to  the  eye 
of  history  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  If  he  succeeds 
in  his  present  policy,  he  will  rank  as  a  great  statesman,  whatever 
the  good  or  evil  flowing  from  that  policy  may  be.  If  he  fails  in 
it,  men  will  hereafter  wonder  how  he  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  statesman  of  the  front  rank.  Of  this  he  appears  to  have  a  very 
lively  consciousness,  and  he  has  spoken  of  his  present  policy  as 
taking  his  political  life  in  his  hands.  If  defeated,  that  defeat  will 
bring  into  the  scorcliing  light  of  an  unsparing  ridicule  every  aspect 
of  his  present  proceedings,  and  will  subject  all  his  past  accom¬ 
plishments  to  the  action  of  destructive  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
historians. 

For  these,  and  other,  reasons  that  will  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  present  position  and  prospects  become, 
quite  apart  from  political  considerations,  of  deep  human  interest, 
more  especially  to  those  who  think,  with  Plato,  that,  to  use 
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Charron’s  words,  “  La  vraie  science  et  la  vraie  etude  de  I’liomme, 
c’est  rhomme.”  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  he  can  carry  his  fiscal 
policy  to  a  successful  issue  he  will  become  Prime  Minister,  True, 
he  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  his  leader,  and  has  declared  that 
he  will,  in  no  circumstances,  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  any  sort 
of  rivalry  or  competition  with  him.  That  is,  no  doubt,  entirely 
correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  statement.  There 
will  be  no  competition.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  draws  the  mass  of 
the  ConserA’ative  Party  with  him,  and  obtains  an  electoral  majority 
for  his  policy,  no  one  will  compete  with  him  for  the  Premiership; 
he  will,  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  be  the  only  possible  Premier.  Mr. 
Balfour  would  not,  if  he  could,  reap  where  another  has  sown ;  and 
he  is,  I  believe,  too  self-respectincf  to  make  himself  responsible 
for  a  policy  which  he  has  rather  discourapred  than  advocated — 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  repudiated.  Therefore,  the  success 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  involves  ^[r.  Chamberlain’s  accession 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  realm.  Tie  has  not  the  slightest 
amFition  to  fill  that  great  office.  Tie  is  merely  anxious  to  give 
effect  to  a  far-reaching  policy  which  will  bring  that  about  as  a 
first  consequence.  But  it  is,  of  course,  the  policy,  and  not  the 
consequence  of  its  success,  that  is  uppermost  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
mind.  ITis  sole  present  concern  is  to  save  the  British  Empire 
from  impending  ruin.  According  to  his  own  description  of 
it,  his  policy  differs  from  Mr.  Balfour’s  only  in  being  more 
advanced,  or,  as  an  admirer  would  say,  more  Imperialistic, 
foreseeing,  and  statesmanlike.  And,  surely,  nothing  could  be 
more  incongruous,  not  to  say  improper,  than  to  place  the 
man  of  the  more  advanced,  statesm.anlike,  and  successful  policy 
in  the  second  rank  behind  the  man  of  the  more  narrow,  timorous 
and  backward,  as  well  as  altogether  unsuccessful,  policy.  In  a 
word,  such  a  thing  is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  involves  the  personal 
success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Yery  well.  Now,  what  are  his  chances  of  success?  If  the 
adoption  of  his  fiscal  reform  proposals  depended  on  the  exercise 
of  good  sense  and  reason,  they  would,  before  now,  have  been 
rejected.  In  reason  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not,  to  use  a  popular 
phrase,  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  He  based  his  demand  for  reform  on 
three  general  propositions.  Tie  said  (1)  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  arrest  the  decline  of  our  trade  and  manufactures;  f2)  that 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
together;  (3)  that  for  any  trading  preference  we  gaA’e  the  Colonies 
they  would  give  us  corresponding  preferences.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
public  speeches,  thus  far,  as  well  as  all  the  data  and  arguments 
which  they  haA^e  elicited  from  friends  and  opponents,  have  com- 
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pletely  disproved  each  one  of  these  three  propositions.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  I  have  read  everything  of  importance  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy  up  to  this  moment,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  set  down  appears  to  me — and  must,  I  think,  appear  to  every 
reasonable  person — irresistible.  Is  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then,  beaten? 
Is  his  policy  moribund?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  quite  the  contrary.  His 
policy  never  appealed  to  reason,  and  will  not  be  decided  by  reason. 
It  appealed  to  selfish  interests,  and  will  be  decided  by  the  play 
of  those  interests,  and  by  the  popular  forces  that  they  can  bring 
into  action.  All  the  predatory  interests  are  ranged  on  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  side.  He  realised  qiiite  clearly,  before  he  adopted  his 
present  policy,  that  they  would  be.  Writing  in  this  Review  in 
April,  1902,  I  said,  discussing  the  subject  of  “  The  Old  Liberalism 
and  the  ??^ew  Aristocracy,”  that  the  paralysis  of  modern  Liberalism 
was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  front  rank  men  in  that  party  to 
formulate  a  policy  which  would  combine  the  forces  of  urban  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  urban  democracy.  By  way  of  illustrating  what  here 
folloAvs,  I  will  quote  a  single  passage.  “  The  town  populations,”  I 
wrote  (page  577,  April,  1902),  “  have  split  up  into  an  urban 
democracy,  and  an  urban  aristocracy,  whose  interests  are  not  only 
irreconcilable,  but  are  even  antagonistic  in  a  large  degree.  This, 
the  most  important,  striking,  and  readily  observed  social 
phenomenon  of  our  time,  is  the  one  which  has  been  left  entirely 
out  of  account  by  those  who  send  political  prescriptions  to  Lord 
Rosebery  for  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  Liberal  Party.  7/ 
Lord  Rosebery  can  discover  a  'political  pvoyvamwc  that  tcill  com¬ 
mand  the  xinitcd  support  of  the  urban  aristocracy  and  the  urban 
democracy,  he  can  have  office  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  While  things 
remain  as  they  are  in  the  political  world,  office  is  possible  only 
to  the  Conservative  Parly.”  Later,  in  the  same  article,  I  expressed 
my  belief  that  a  political  programme  that  would  unite  these  two 
classes  in  its  support  was  one  that  could  not  be  discovered.  I 
,  appear  to  have  reckoned  without  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly,  had 
I  suggested  then  that  a  ^mar  later  he  would  be  found  stumping 
the  countiy  in  support  of  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Protection,  I 
should  have  drawn  upon  myself  the  ridicule  of  all  the  intelligent. 
Equally  certainly  the  idea  never  occurred  to  my  mind.  When  I 
wrote  the  sentence  quoted,  I  believed,  as  I  slill  believe,  that  the 
interests  of  urban  democracy  and  urban  aristocracy  were,  and  are, 
irreconcilable.  But  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now,  think  a  temporary 
political  fusion  of  the  two  classes  impossible;  indeed,  I  could  not 
do  so  with  the  example  of  the  South  African  war  before  my  eyes. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  not  discovered  any  such  programme  as  I  sug¬ 
gested  ;  quite  the  contrary.  He  appears  to  be  successful  chiefly  in 
discovering  policies  that  paralyse  and  disunite  the  party  that  has 
the  misfortune  to  count  him  among  its  leaders. 
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But  wliile  the  unraerous  loaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  have  been 
engaged  in  patching  up  their  quarrels  in  a  shabby  way  that  is 
plain  to  the  dullest  eye,  some  one  else  has  discovered  a  programme 
that,  like  the  South  African  war,  tends  to  secure  the  united  support 
of  urban  democracy  and  urban  aristocracy.  No  need  to  name  the 
■ulelligent  politician  who  has  made  this  discovery.  I  do  not  think 
3[r.  Chamberlain’s  polic}'  can  -I  believe  that  it  will  not — per¬ 
manently,  or  for  any  great  length  of  time,  command  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  antagonistic  sections  of  the  electorate  to  which 
I  refer.  But  it  may,  and  I  think  that  it  most  probably  will,  com¬ 
mand  a  common  support  from  them  for  a  time.  Liberals  feign 
belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  making  no  headway,  but  that 
deceives  no  one.  His  coffers  are  full  to  overflowing ;  his  organisa¬ 
tions  are  extending;  four-fifths  of  the  urban  aristocracy  are  with 
him;  all  the  farmers,  practically  speaking,  are  with  him;  a  large 
number  of  the  land-owning  class  are  with  him;  all  the  Tory 
working-men  are  with  him.  There  is  hardly  a  single  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  of  Agriculture  that  has  not,  either  unanimously  or 
by  a  large  majority,  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  his  policy. 
Large  numbers  of  workmen  who  ordinarily  take  little  interest  in 
politics  begin  to  think,  with  respect  to  his  policy,  that  “  there’s 
something  in  it.”  Of  course  they  do  not  understand  it.  How 
many  of  its  convinced  supporters  and  opponents  do?  I  know  a 
gentleman — a  Wrangler,  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  a  Fellow  of  his 
college — who  has  been  following  the  controversy  from  the  outset, 

and  this  is  what  he  wrote  recently  :  “  A - is  of  opinion  that  our 

capital  in  foreign  investments  is  being  steadily  returned  to  us 
year  by  year  in  foreign  luxuries.  He  believes  that  Chamberlain’s 
policy  will  stop  this.  T  have  never  seen  this  mentioned  as  an 
explanation  of  the  inequality  of  our  imports  and  exports.”  In 
view  of  this,  and  the  like,  is  it  in  accordance  with  common  sense  to 
expect  workmen  to  understand  the  matter?  I  think  not.  They 
know  that  foreign  manufactures  come  in;  and  they  think,  and 
believe  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  tells  them,  that  if  these  imports 
were  kept  out  they  woxild  be  well  employed  at  good  wages  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer  ignorance,  but  the  opinion 
holds.  I  regard  it  as  beyond  question  that  very  large  masses 
of  workmen,  who  are  neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives,  take 
this  view,  and  that  they  will  support  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That 
they  would  ultimately  suffer,  and  suffer  severely,  for  their  folly,  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  This  would  ho  a  just  Nemesis. 
Unhappily  women  and  children  would  suffer  too,  as  well  as  other 
innocent  persons.  In  a  country  in  which  the  source  of  power  lies 
in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  selfish  democracy,  such  things  are 
inevitable.  While  it  is  as  clear  as  anything  in  politics  can  well 
be  that  very  large  masses  of  the  wage-earning  class  are  supporting 
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Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  it  becomes  a  question  what  proportion 
these  bear  to  the  whole.  The  only  data  that  go  to  decide  this 
question  are  the  results  of  the  bye-elections.  I  do  not  take  bye- 
elections  seriously  as  a  guide  to  the  general  judgment  of  the 
country;  but  they  are,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  an  indication  of 
popular  feeling.  In  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  prove  anything, 
they  prove  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans  are  not  regarded  by  the 
working-classes  with  that  hostility  which  anxious  Liberals  would 
have  us  believe  they  are.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not,  I  think,  con¬ 
verted  any  declared  Liberals.  Thus  far  he  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  successful  in  converting  followers  of  Mr.  Balfour  into 
followers  of  himself.  The  British  workman  is  essentially  a  bully, 
and  nothing  appeals  more  powerfully  to  him  than  the  “  hit-’em- 
back  ”  and  “  take-it-lying-down  ”  arguments.  As  for  the  pluto¬ 
cratic  mercantile  and  manufacturing  class,  no  persuasion  was,  or 
is,  necessary.  There  the  elements  of  combustion  were  ready  piled, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  but  to  apply  the  match.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
“  resonator  ”  simile  was  a  most  appropriate  one. 

Now,  we  have  to  consider  more  narrowly  what  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  chances  of  success  are,  and  wherein  they  lie.  His  chances 
do  not  lie  in  his  own  abilities,  however  great  they  may  be.  They 
do  not  lie  in  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party,  for  that  is  a 
thing  impossible  of  accomplishment.  They  do  not  lie  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Conseiwative  Party  to  Protection,  though  he  has,  I 
believe,  pretty  well  attained  that  object  already.  They  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  no  organised  opposition  to  encounter  that  is 
worth  the  name — I  will  reason  out  this  assertion  presently.  We 
are  told  that  the  fiscal  policy  has  divided  the  Conservative  Party. 
This  I  believe  to  be  an  utterly  mistaken  view.  True,  it  has  divided 
the  Conservative  leaders;  but  that  is  altogether  another  question. 
The  political  student,  if  he  have  critical  insight,  will  know  that 
divisions  between  the  leaders  of  a  party,  if  the  rank  and  file  be 
fundamentally  at  one,  do  not  mean  much.i  If  the  rank  and  file  be 
united,  and  have  common  ideals  and  aims,  leaders  will  speedily 
arise  who  will  give  them  proper  scope  and  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  rank  and  file  be  fundamentally  divided,  and  its 
sections  have  varying  or  conflicting  aims,  no  co-operation  or  union 
between  the  leaders,  whether  real  or  avowed,  will  make  that  party 
an  effective  force.  If  this  theory  be  sound — and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  controverted — it  follows  that  the  defection  of  men  like 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  the  rest,  does  not  involve 
the  break-up  of  the  Conservative  Party.  If  their  lead  should  be 
followed  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  rank  and  file,  then  the 
position  would  become  serious.  So  far  as  the  leaders  are  con¬ 
cerned  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  complete  break-up  of  the  Con- 
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servative  Party ;  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned  I  cannot 
discover  any  signs  of  serious  division.  As  time  passes  the 
Conservative  forces  tend  more  and  more  to  range  themselves  under 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  banner.  Therein  lies  his  strength.  ITis  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  victory  lies  in  the  weakness  and  divisions  among  his 
opponents.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  Party  are  divided 
into  two  sections  who  have  totally  different  ideals  and  aims,  the 
Whig  section  and  the  Democratic  section.  The  first  section 
appears  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  drag  upon  the 
energies  of  the  second.  There  has  been  of  late  much  trumpeting 
about  an  imaginary  union  between  “  the  leaders,”  and  we  have 
been  told  that  “  never  was  the  Liberal  Party  more  united  than  it  is 
as  present.”  These  vauntings  deceive  nobody.  A  sort  of  a  union 
has  been  patched  up  between  the  leaders,  but  this  counts  for 
nothing.  The  real  mischief  lies  far  deeper.  Differences  between 
leaders  may  be  got  over  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  a  compromise,  as 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal-Unionists  in  1886,  and  on¬ 
wards,  or  by  getting  rid  of  the  dissentients,  as  Lord  Salisbury  got 
rid  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  But  fundamental  differences 
between  different  sections  of  the  rank  and  file  cannot  be  arranged. 
In  this  case  there  must  be  a  complete  reformation,  amounting 
to  a  revolution,  in  the  party.  The  Liberal  Party  stands  in  sore 
need  of  a  Cromwell  and  a  T^^ew  Model.  There  is  far  greater  and 
more  real  antagonism  between  the  Whig,  or  plutocratic  section, 
for  which  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  friends  stand,  and  the  Democratic 
section,  for  which  men  like  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  stand,  than  there  is  between  the 
Free  Food  and  Protectionist  sections  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Lord  Rosebery  called  for  a  clean  slate,  and  he  has,  apparently,  got 
his  way.  But  he,  and  other  Liberals  who  associate  themselves 
with  him,  are  strangely  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  the  country 
is  likely  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  a  policy  of  critical  negation. 
The  present  truce  between  the  Liberal  leaders  will  not  hold  for 
long.  A  general  election  must  come  at  an  early  date,  and,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  Liberal  Party  comes  into  office  with  a  small  majority, 
as  I  think  is  likely,  the  mask  must  then,  and  almost  at  once,  be 
laid  aside.  For  the  present  the  Liberal  Party  is  like  antique 
furniture  faked  up  for  sale.  Glue,  and  paint,  and  varnish,  hide  the 
deep,  worm-haunted  cracks  in  the  structure,  but  the  moment  it  is 
brought  into  use  it  will  break  down.  Under  the  least  strain  it 
will  crumble  away.  Herein  lies  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opportunity. 
And  his  recognition  of  the  fact  as  far  back  as  November,  1902,  is 
a  proof  of  his  political  foresight — a  foresight  which  has  never  yet 
failed  him.  Hitherto,  out  of  every  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
own  party,  no  less  than  out  of  that  in  those  of  his  opponents,  he 
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has  ever  contrived  to  pluck  advantage — to  extract  a  new  feather 
for  his  cap. 

I  assume  that  the  Liberal  Party  will,  after  the  next  election, 
have  a  small  majority,  even  without  the  Irish  members.  It  is  a 
very  large  assumption,  but  I  make  it.  The  sooner  the  Liberals 
secure  office  in  such  circumstances  the  better  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
— the  more  certain  his  chances  of  success.  For  this  reason  an 
early  general  election  would  serve  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ends,  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  he  will  strive  to  bring  this  about.  With  the 
Liberals  in  office,  the  Conservatives  would  at  once  unite  upon  his 
policy,  and  two  sessions  of  Liberal  administration  would  do  the 
rest.  The  absolute,  and,  indeed,  hostile  incompatibility  of  the 
several  ideals  now  prevailing  in  the  Liberal  Party  make  any 
extended  term  of  office  utterly  impossible  to  them.  They  are  all 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  present  is  the  worst  possible 
Government.  They  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  any  Liberal 
Ministry  would  be  better.  In  like  manner  they  think  that  a 
Liberal  Ministry  ought  to  be  in  office.  But  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  legislation,  and  methods  of  administration,  there  is  only 
bitter  disagreement.  Among  the  more  ardent  followers  of  the 
perplexed  leaders  there  is  a  pretty  general  notion  that  the  first 
work  of  any  Liberal  Ministry  must  be  the  amendment  of  the 
Education  Acts  lately  passed.  Probably  the  desire  for  this  is  quite 
sincere  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  the  leaders  and  a  great 
number  of  the  followers.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  well  known  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  wealthy  among  the  Liberal  Party  would  much 
rather  that  things  remained  as  they  are.  Being  strongly  in  favour 
of  purely  secular  education  I  am  not  prejudiced  when  I  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  agitation  on  the  subject  proceeds  from  the  most 
narrow-minded,  bigoted,  and  ignorant  section  of  the  community — 
the  perfervid  zealots  who  forget  not  to  assemble  themselves  in 
Little  Bethel.  If  I  am  to  pay  for  religious  teaching  of  which  I 
disapprove  I  would  rather  that  it  should  be  Anglican  or  Eoman 
Catholic  than  that  it  should  be  such  as  the  Deacons  of  Little  Bethel 
approve.  In  saying  this  I  am  but  giving  expression  to  what  no 
one  doubts  is  the  real  private  opinion  of  men  like  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Earl  Spencer,  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley. 
How  inexpressibly  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  any  Liberal 
Ministry  could  plan  an  amendment  of  the  Education  Acts  which 
would  command  the  support  of  any  House  of  Commons,  even  if 
thfi  Peers  were  willing  to  waive  their  powers,  and  let  such 
a  measure  pass.  In  urging  any  proposals  of  such  a  nature  as  Dr. 
Clifford  and  militant  Nonconformity  contemplate  a  Liberal 
Ministry  would  have  against  it  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
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also  a  very  considerable  body  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves. 
The  militant  Nonconformists  have  a  very  sanf'iiine  expectation 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Education  Acts  ivill  be  the  first  work 
of  a  Liberal  Ministry.  They  are  building  upon  sand,  and  arc 
doomed  to  a  bitter  disappointment. 

If  we  extend  a  critical  judgment  to  any  other  of  the  schemes 
about  which  a  possible  Liberal  Ministry  might  concern  itself  we 
cannot  but  come  to  a  like  conclusion.  The  fundamental  differences 
are  not  so  much  among  the  leaders  as  between  the  Whig  wing  and 
the  Democratic  wing.  The  moment  that  a  Liberal  Ministry 
attempts  to  legislate  these  differences  will  reveal  themselves  with 
disastrous  effects.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  possible  to  reconcile 
the  aims  of  those  Liberals  who  clamour  for  land  reform,  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  ground  values,  manhood  suffrage,  and  amendment  of  the 
l^ducation  Acts,  with  the  aims  of  the  plutocratic  section  who  seek 
to  bulk  real  refonus  by  putting  forward  such  shibboleths  as 
“Efficiency,”  “Army  Deform,”  “Liberal  Imperialism,”  and  the 
like.  The  Liberal  Party  in  this  country  will  never  come  to  any 
good  until  it  has  shed  its  Whig  skin. 

Among  the  many  questions  of  profound  importance  that  must 
claim  the  attention  of  a  Liberal  Ministry,  assuming  it  comes  into 
office,  say,  next  autumn,  probably  the  most  difficult  wdll  be  those  of 
Ireland  and  South  Africa.  ITpon  these  (juestions  the  Liberal  Party 
is  profoundly  and  hopelessly  divided.  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  Unionist  Free  Fooders  and  those  of 
the  Protectionists  than  it  would  be  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  section  upon  the  Irish  and  South  African 
([uestions  w'ith  those  of  the  Democratic  Liberals.  The  idea  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  trustee  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  falling  in  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Morley  and  The  Daily  Netes,  upon  the  subject  of  South  African 
autonomy,  is  one  that  can  only  provoke  a  sceptical  smile.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  idea  not  to  be  entertained  by  any  ono  out  of  Bedlam 
save  those  who  are  fast  qualifying  for  admission  to  that  place. 
If  we  examine  in  the  same  way  the  Irish  question  we  are 
at  once  impelled  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  care  not  a  pin’s 
value  what  majority  the  Liberals  have  at  the  next  election; 
so  far  as  the  considerations  I  am  here  putting  forward 
go,  it  matters  not  at  all  whether  the  next  Liberal  Ministry 
is  independent  of  the  Irish  vote  or  dependent  upon  it.  The 
result  will,  in  any  event,  be  the  same :  a  divided  rank  and 
file,  and  jealous  leaders  with  incompatible  ideals.  That  means  a 
short  and  troubled  term  of  office,  follow^ed  by  an  early  and 
ignominious  break  up.  Therein  lie  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chances. 
We  can  depend  on  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

("ntil  lately,  in  the  struggle  over  the  fiscal  que.stion,  English 
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parlies  have  forgotten,  apparently,  the  existence  of  Ireland.  For 
all  that  Ireland  exists ;  and  Irish  members  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  Great  Britain  to  forget  the  fact.  English  parties  do 
not  appear  to  have  studied  very  much  the  view  which  the  Irish 
members  will  take  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans.  They  probably 
hate  Mr.  Chamberlain  moi'e  cordially  than  any  other  public  man 
in  Great  Britain.  But  they  are  open  to  a  bargain,  even  with  him. 
5or  is  he  at  all  unmindful  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the 
first  of  which  he  took  account.  The  Irish  people  are  fast  becoming  a 
nation  of  peasant  proprietors.  They  are  food  producers,  and  scarcely 
anything  else.  They  import  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  A  tariff  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  on  manu¬ 
factures  would  hit  them  heavily,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  hardly 
argue  in  their  case,  as  he  does  in  that  of  the  British  workman, 
that  they  would  make  good  their  loss  by  better  employment  and 
higher  wages.  But  being  a  nation  of  food  producers,  and,  pre¬ 
sently,  peasant  proprietors,  anj-thing  that  would  enhance  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  would  commend  itself  most  strongly  to 
them.  Unless  there  is  to  be  a  very  substantial  rise  in  foo<l  prices, 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  would  be  altogether  evil  for  Ireland. 
Xow,  it  is  necessarj*  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  view  of  the  British 
elector,  to  say  that  his  policy  will  not  enhance  the  price  of  food ; 
which  means  that  Ireland  is  to  suffer  as  a  consumer,  and  not  to 
benefit  as  a  producer.  Yet  certainly  he  has  Ireland  in  his  mind  all 
the  time,  for  he  has  omitted  maize  and  bacon  from  the  list  of  the 
things  he  would  tax.  The  ordinarj’  food  of  the  Irish  peasant 
consists  of  Indian  corn  meal,  potatoes,  and  the  cheapest  kind  of 
Chicago  bacon.  By  the  omission  of  maize  and  bacon  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  policy  takes  account  at  the  same  time  of  the  Irish  peasant 
and  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer.  But  2s.  a  quarter  on 
wheat,  which  the  Irish  farmer  does  not  grow,  will  not  benefit  him 
in  the  least,  though  it  would  slightly  enhance  the  cost  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  wheaten  bread  which  he  consumes, 
if,  then,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  get  the  support  of  the  Irish 
membei’s  in  the  House  he  will  have  to  bid  higher.  The  Irish 
members  will  not  purchase  Home  Hule  at  the  cost  of  increased 
taxation  of  their  constituents;  they  intend  to  get  it  without  any 
such  sacrifice.  But  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Cabinet  of  “  Experts  ” 
decide  upon  a  duty  on  imported  food  stuffs  which  will  substantially 
advance  the  prices  of  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  produce,  a  nation  of 
peasant  proprietors  will,  probably,  not  be  reluctant  to  support  his 
policy.  While  the  Liberal  Party,  to  my  seeing,  presents  no  real 
dirticulty  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans,  the  Irish  Party 
does  present  a  real  difficulty.  And  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
in  addition  to  the  Irish  Party  there  are  two  other  imporlaut 
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factors  in  the  situation  about  which  no  one  can  at  present  speak 
confidently.  These  are  the  landowners  and  labourers  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  as  if  the  landowners  would  go 
over  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  mass.  But  they  have  had  second 
thoughts.  On  fuller  reflection  they  seem  to  have  become  fixed 
in  doubt.  That  doubt  has  been  deepened  and  strengthened  by  the 
action  of  men  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Goschen,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  others  of  their  class.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  influence  a 
hundred  working-class  votes  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  exclud¬ 
ing  those  who  derive  employment  from  him.  But  his  influence 
with  the  landowning  class  is  immense.  It  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  public  man  in  England.  And  it  is  his  action,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  has  set  the  landowning  class  thinking.  Iso 
doubt  a  great  many  territorial  magnates  have  appeared,  at  one 
place  or  another,  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  platform.  But  some  of 
these  were  there  as  interested  and  curious  listeners  rather  than 
as  zealous  supporters.  The  number  of  those  who  have  actually 
declared  themselves  supporters  is  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  general  body.  Now,  the  landowning  class  is  an  educated 
and  a  sensible  class  on  the  whole.  They  love  their  own  interests 
just  as  much  as  other  classes  do,  and  are,  perhaps,  just  as  ready  to 
promote  them  at  the  general  expense.  But  they  are  not  exactly 
fools;  and  they  can  see  quite  as  clearly  as  any  one  else  that  not 
2s.,  nor  even  5s.,  a  quarter  on  foreign  grain  would  add  anything  to 
their  rents,  especially  as  Colonial  grain  would  still  be  allowed  to 
come  in  free.  I  know  there  are  many  who  think,  and  a  few  who  are 
rash  and  indiscreet  enough  to  say,  that  2s.  a  quarter  is  only  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge ;  that  that  will  by  and  by  get  up  to  10s.  a  quarter. 
Such  a  thing  is  not  possible,  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that 
neither  the  working-class  nor  any  other  body  of  consumers  in  this 
country  will  allow  it.  If  one  Government  put  10s.  a  quarter  on 
grain  another  would  be  speedily  elected  to  take  it  off.  It  would 
be  quite  easy  at  any  time  to  repeal  a  heavy  duty  on  food  which 
really  put  up  the  price.  But  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  altogether  impossible,  to  take  off  duties  upon  imported  manu¬ 
factures  when  once  put  on.  The  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  stirring  popular  feeling  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  stirring  popular  feeling  on  the  question  of  food  taxes. 
The  landowning  class  know  this  very  well.  They  are,  both  they 
and  their  dependants,  very  large  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  A  heavy  duty  on  these  would  hit  them  hard.  It 
would  also  hit  the  farmers,  who  are  their  rent-payers,  equally  hard. 
No  one  is  quite  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that  a  petty  duty  on  foreign 
corn,  meat,  and  dairy  produce,  from  which  all  Colonial  imports 
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would  be  exempt,  could  possibly  compensate  them  for  the  loss  in 
the  other  direction,  much  less  show  a  balance  in  their  favour.  And 
if  a  higher  duty — a  duty  that  would  substantially  enhance  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce — were  put  on,  they  know  that,  in¬ 
stantly,  a  popular,  powerful,  and  irresistible  agitation  would 
speedily  lead  to  its  repeal.  They  would  then  be  in  the  contemptible 
and  painful  position  of  having  burned  their  fingers  in  taking  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  most  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
class  in  the  community — the  insatiably  greedy  manufacturing 
plutocrats.  Uaving  regard  to  all  these  considerations,  and  there 
are  others,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  landowners,  as  a  body, 
have  hesitated  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They 
have  excellent  grounds  in  reason  and  self-interest  for  their  hesita¬ 
tion.  They  could  not  take  a  more  suicidal  course  than  that  of 
following  him.  In  the  early  days  of  last  autumn  they  were  tending 
to  support  his  policy ;  lately  they  have  drawn  back.  “  The  studied 
hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 
For  the  moment  they  are  neutral ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
as  time  passes,  they  will  become  hostile ;  for  with  them  men  like 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  as  I  have 
said,  enjoy  a  commanding  influence. 

Then  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  labouring  class  in  the 
shires,  we,  at  present,  know  but  little.  The  bye-elections  in  agri¬ 
cultural  constituencies  have  been,  so  far,  rather  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy,  but  not  very  decisively.  The  indications 
are  that  at  the  general  election  the  agricultural  labouring  class 
will  not  support  Protection.  Among  these  men  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  living  who  remember  the  frightful  times 
of  the  Corn  Law  days.  What  influence  these  may  have  over  the 
younger  generation  no  one  can  say.  I  have  had  much  experience 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  labouring  class,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  they  will  go  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  at  the  coming  general  election.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
‘‘  Commission  of  Experts  ”  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  resentment 
among  moderate  and  impartial  men  who  have  not  yet  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  subject;  and  among  none  is  this  step 
more  strongly  disliked  than  it  is  among  the  rural  squirearchy. 
This  body  of  men,  while  always  mindful  of  their  own  interests, 
have  a  good  deal  of  patriotism  of  the  higher,  or  ethical  kind, 
and  there  is  nothing  they  detest  more  than  the  notion  of 
American  political  methods — the  “  boss  ”  and  the  caucus  ” — 
the  peculiar  and  special  instruments  of  Tammany.  If,  in  the 
ultimate  trial  of  strength  between  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  the 
landowning  class,  as  a  whole,  goes  against  Mr.  Chamberlain — and 
I  think  this  extremely  probable— the  farmers  will  follow  suit.  In 
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that  event  the  labourers,  to  a  man  almost,  would  vote  against 
Protection.  Certainly  no  one  connected  with  the  land,  whether 
oNvnor,  tenant,  or  labourer,  can  gain  anything  under  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  policy,  as  defined,  while  they  stand  to  lose  heavily.  If 
that  policy  is  hereafter  altered  by  the  “  Experts”  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confer  substantial  benefits  on  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
masses  of  the  towns  will  revolt.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
first  real  and  formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  and  dramatic  incident  in  politics 
to  find  that  very  class  which  resisted  Peel,  Wellington,  and 
all  the  influence  of  the  Court,  in  1846,  in  their  efforts  to 
abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  presently  engaged  in  an  equally  strenuous 
resistance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  were  the  backbone  of  Cobden’s  agitation,  in  his  attempt  to 
ie-enact  them. 

The  second  great  obstacle  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  path  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Colonies,  lie  professes  the  greatest  confidence  in 
being  able  to  procure  offers  of  preferential  trading  laws  from 
them.  I  doubt  whether  that  confidence  is  real;  I  am  certain  that 
no  leading  public  man  of  any  position  shares  it.  In  fact,  this 
aspect  of  the  question — Colonial  preference — is  but  a  device  in¬ 
vented  to  lend  a  mask  of  dignity  to  the  raid  on  the  general 
taxpayer,  who  is  so  childish  as  to  believe  that  Professor  llewins, 
and  the  forty  odd  “  experts,”  are  really  framing  a  “  scientific  ” 
tariff  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  unity.  The  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  will  never  consent  to  make  their  financial  budgets  dependent 
on  the  varying  moods  of  the  British  electorate ;  nor  will  the  British 
people  concur  in  a  fiscal  arrangement  which  would  tie  their  hands, 
and  make  it  necessaiy  for  them  to  consult  half  a  dozen  Colonies 
whenever  they  contemplated  a  reduction  or  an  increase  of  import 
duties  on  any  particular  article  of  commerce.  This  is  the  last,  and 
the  greatest,  of  all  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  difficulties.  I  believe  it 
insui-mountable.  Probably  that  is  the  secret  opinion  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  himself.  But  for  his  immediate  purposes  this  consideration 
hardly  matters;  the  immediate  puiqiose  being  to  draw  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  after  him,  and  win  for  himself  that  prize  which  is 
the  highest  to  which  the  ambition  of  an  English  politician  can 
aspire.  V/ill  he  attain  to  this  ?  I  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
that  he  will.  He  has  found  a  policy  that  is  likely  to  unite  urban 
aristocracy  and  urban  democracy,  at  least  for  a  time;  and  union 
for  a  time  is  all  that  is  necessarj’’  to  him.  As  I  have  said,  the  only 
indications  we  have  of  the  feeling  of  the  working-classes,  at 
present,  are  those  supplied  by  the  bye-elections.  It  is  clear  enough 
from  these  that  the  working-classes  are  not  violently  opposed  to  his 
policy.  Perhaps  they  will  become  so,  but  I  think  not.  At  present 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  wage-earning  classes  are,  to  a 
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very  large  extent,  supporting  his  policy.  By  the  time  they  have 
discovered  their  error  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  end  will  have  been 
attained.  The  turn-over  of  votes  from  the  Conservative  to  the 
Liberal  side  shown  by  the  elections  is  not  very  large,  and  perhaps 
can  be  readily  accounted  for  by  what  is  known  as  “  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum.”  In  all  the  great  towns  are  numerous  Tory 
working-men’s  clubs  and  oi^anisations.  We  do  not  hear  that 
there  have  been,  nor  have  there  been,  any  desertions  from 
the  membership  of  these  on  account  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  first  step  towards  success  is  to 
get  the  mass  of  the  Conservative  Party  on  his  side.  This 
he  is  doing;  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  has  already  done. 
The  next  step  is  to  get  a  Liberal  Ministry  into  office,  and  to  keep  it 
there  long  enough  to  enable  the  country  to  realise  how  hopeless 
such  a  Ministry  is.  No  very  extended  period  will  be  necessary; 
afterwards  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  come  into  power  as  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Conservatives,  and  as  Prime  Minister.  This  will 
mean  a  personal  triumph  for  him ;  not  the  triumph  of  his  policy, 
because  his  chief  difficulties  will  then  only  begin.  He  will  have 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  his  policy  will  fail.  The 
prefe^rential  plan  is  the  morbid  element.  This  part,  like  every 
other  part  of  his  scheme,  is  not  only  vicious;  it  is  visionary  and 
impracticable.  It  will  make  shipwreck  on  the  rock  of  practical 
application,  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Eule  scheme  did.  But 
it  will  leave  derelict  wreckage  behind  it  infinitely  more  dangerous 
and  more  difficult  to  remove.  That  is  the  real  point  for  high- 
minded  men  to  consider.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  admirers  have  reason  when  they  say  that  he  has 
remarkable  foresight.  Still,  as  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow  would  express 
it,  he  has  “  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe.” 

One  word  more.  The  forecast  I  have  made  here  is  based  upon 
an  examination  of  the  trend  of  political  forces.  It  involves  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  the  Conservative  leadership.  Those  who  have  high  aims  in 
politics — men  who  love  their  country,  and  to  whom  politics  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  “  spoils  ” — would,  I  believe,  regard  that 
result  as  a  grave  calamity.  But  it  is  now  quite  clear  to  everyone 
that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  becomes  the  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Balfour  must  give  place  to  his  late 
subordinate.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  much  criticised  for  a  weak 
and  hesitating  policy ;  but  when  the  history  of  the  present  struggle 
comes  to  be  written  hereafter,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  no 
statesman  has  ever  made  a  more  earnest  and  sagacious  efiort  to 
withstand  a  movement  charged  with  incalculable  evil  and 
stimulated  by  tremendous  forces. 

A  Student  of  Public  Affairs. 
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Ax  eminent  financial  statesman  has  said,  recently,  that  our  taxa¬ 
tion  must  be  scientific ;  and  although  that  statesman  had,  himself,, 
imposed  a  tax  distinetly  unscientific,  the  question  remains — what 
is  scientific  taxation? 

Scientific  taxation  is  the  principle  that  no  indirect  impost, 
appreciating  commodities,  shall  he  placed  upon  the  people,  except 
for  the  Exchequer ;  or,  in  the  phraseology  used,  that  (subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Government)  “every  man  shall  enjoy  the 
inalienable  right  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.”  From  this 
science  it  followed  that  no  import  duty — unless  countervailed  by 
an  Inland  Revenue  Duty — could  be  put  on  any  article  produced 
in  this  country,  since,  if  it  were,  the  enhanced  price  of  the  home 
produce  would  go,  not  to  the  Revenue,  but  to  the  producer;  that 
is  to  say,  to  a  section  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole. 

This  is  scientific  taxation;  in  other  words.  Free  Trade.  Whether 
or  not  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  best  business  for  the  country 
is  the  question  at  issue.  If  it  is  not  so,  then  the  science  must  be 
relegated  “to  Jupiter  or  Saturn.”  When  first  adopted,  sixty 
years  ago,  it  was  directed  against  the  class  duties  which  gave  agri¬ 
culture  undue  prominence ;  and  the  manufacturers,  between  whom 
and  the  squirearchy  there  was  no  love  lost,  embraced  it  as  cheapen¬ 
ing  labour,  their  primary  raw  material,  by  lowering  the  price  of 
food.  By  reason  of  this  connection  the  new  science  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  free  food.  That,  however,  is  not  its  principle.  Food 
not  within  the  principle  has  been  taxed  ever  since. 

The  new  science  was  very  triumphant.  The  policy  of  the  hour 
suited  the  hour.  Paramount  as,  already,  the  great  manufacturing 
centre  of  the  world,  with  the  monopoly  of  machinery,  unfettered 
markets,  and  little  competition,  the  country  crowned  the  edifice 
with  stability  in  cheap  food.  Scientific  taxation  was  felicissima 
opportu7iitate  nativitatis.  Contemporaneous  with  steam,  only 
slightly  anticipating  applied  electricity,  it  gained  almost  exclusive 
credit  for  a  bound  in  trade,  prosperity,  and  population,  of  which 
it  was  but  a  constituent  factor. 

The  world  rolled  on,  however,  for  half  a  century  with  two  vast 
developments.  The  British  Colonies  grew  into  nations  with  popu¬ 
lations  ever  advancing,  and  unbounded  capacity  for  food  produc¬ 
tion;  while,  simultaneously,  the  foreign  countries,  who  were  to- 
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have  exterminated  the  old  policy  as  “  the  accursed  thing,” 
nourished  the  viper  in  their  bosoms,  and,  contrary  to  scientific 
prophecy,  did  not  perish  by  the  venom,  but  progressed  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity  from  insignificant  competition  into  powerful  rivalry. 

There  was,  then,  “a  rift  within  the  lute”  of  scientific  taxation. 
It  was  only,  indeed,  whispered  with  bated  breath ;  but  while 
imports  from  our  protected  rivals  reached  our  ports  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  volume,  especially  of  manufactured  goods,  our  exports 
lagged,  and  our  home  market  was  undersold.  This  created  un¬ 
easiness  ;  but  the  scientists  assured  the  country  that  all  was  well ; 
that,  like  the  hydra’s  teeth,  for  every  home  trade  destroyed  one 
or  more  took  its  place ;  and  that,  as  imports  must  be  paid  for,  it 
was  manifest  that,  so  long  as  our  position  of  monetary  exchange 
held  good,  they  were  paid  for  somehow — by  exports,  carriage, 
commissions,  interest  of  capital  abroad,  or  in  some  way  or  another, 
and  that  we  might  sleep  in  peace.  The  science  still  obtained  that 
the  consumer  alone  should  be  thought  of,  since  the  producer 
would  take  care  of  himself ;  that  imports  alone  need  be  regarded, 
and,  consequently,  the  more  we  imported,  whether  ostensibly  we 
exported  or  not,  the  richer  we  were.  We  paid  scientifically  and 
invisibly. 

It  is  probable  that  the  country  would  have  been  lulled  into 
acceptance  of  these  assurances  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  great 
statesman  raised  his  voice  to  bid  his  fellow  countrymen  think, 
and  not  merely  accept.  Thoughtful  minds — even  acceptors  of  the 
scientific  tradition — began  to  reason  whether  invisible  payment 
which  would  lead  any  private  trading  to  the  liquidator,  could,  after 
all,  be  the  bulwark  of  international  commerce,  and  were  staggered 
at  figures  which  showed  that  while,  between  1890  and  1902,  our 
exports  of  textiles  had  decreased  from  one  million  three  hundred 
and  eight,  to  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
tons,  and  that  of  our  general  manufactures  from  seven  million 
five  hundred  and  forty  to  six  million  nine  hundred  thousand  tons, 
our  export  of  coal  had  risen  from  thirty-eight  to  sixty  million 
tons.  Not  to  advance  in  trade,  with  increasing  population  and 
progressive  rivals,  is  to  decay;  while  a  balance  by  export  of  coal 
(mineral  capital)  is  no  more  proof  of  commercial  prosperity  than 
there  would  be  of  farming  prosperity  if  an  agriculturist  paid  his 
way  only  by  means  of  brick  clay  which  luck  developed  on  his 
land.  If  our  coalfields  are  exhaustible  a  balance  by  them  is 
national  suicide.  If  they  are  inexhaustible,  the  position  is  none 
the  less  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  school  which  promised 
import  of  raw  materials  and  export,  after  labour  expended,  of  the 
manufactured  result.  Our  national  account  is  now  balanced  by 
import  of  manufactures  and  export  of  raw  material — possibly 
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terminable — just  tbe  reverse  of  the  scientific  promise.  Germany, 
our  chief  protected  rival,  with  rapidly  increasing  import  of  raw- 
materials,  exports  three  times  as  much  manufactured  goods  as 
she  receives;  and,  simultaneously  with  our  lagging  export  of 
manufactures  to  foreign  countries,  the  last  decade  shows  an  almost 
corresponding  growth  of  like  trade  with  British  possessions. 

The  question  then  before  the  country  is,  shall  we  remain  as  we 
were,  hoping  all  things,  believing  all  things,  or  shall  we  change, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

The  scientific  advocates  of  quiescence  adduce  as  reasons — that 
our  import  and  export  figures  are  satisfactory — and,  what  may  he 
called  the  inclined  plane  argument,  that  one  step  on  the  slippery 
plank  of  Protection  will  lead  to  a  quagmire  of  rival  trades  and 
tariff  controversies;  and,  possibly,  to  that  worst  degradation  of 
all — protection  of  agriculture. 

As  to  the  first  reason — the  country  is  nauseated  with  figures ;  but 
I  must  introduce  one  or  two.  The  scientific  advocates,  in  parading 
the  volume  of  our  export  and  import  trade,  block  them,  or  foreign 
and  Colonial  trade,  together  to  the  hypnotism  of  listeners.  Instances 
are  not  far  to  seek.  I  will  take  one  from  the  great  speech  by  Lord 
Rosebery  at  Sheffield.  I  am  justified  in  selecting  that  speech, 
for  it  has  been  referred  to  as  having  “  pulverised  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ” ;  and  Mr.  Asquith  has  described  it  as  one  “  of  unrivalled 
cogency  and  authority.”  A  speech  by  Lord  Rosebery  is  always 
delightful.  One  sits  down  to  it  with  a  keen  anticipation  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  a  certainty  of  rising  wealthier  in  phrases  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  if  not  wiser  in  policy  to  be  followed,  and  in  this  speech  we 
are  regaled  with  references  to  “  glittering  soap  bubbles  ”  and  the 
“  Battle  of  Armageddon.” 

But  what  is  the  figure  he  adduces?  It  is  no  less  a  sum  than 
“  eight  hundred  and  eighty  millions  sterling  annually  ” j  and  Lord 
Rosebery,  dubbing  this  as  “our  foreign  trade,”  asks  if  we  are 
going  to  risk  it  for  sixteen  millions  from  our  Colonies.  Put  like 
this,  it  is  an  Etna  enough  to  “  pulverise  ”  Enceladus ;  but,  how  is 
the  eight  hundred  and  eighty  millions  (accurate  enough  as  far  as 
that  goes,  although  the  exact  figure  for  1902  is  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  millions)  made  up?  Of  the  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  are 
Colonial  trade.  Of  the  residue,  fifty-seven  millions  are  merely 
re-exported  goods,  which  only  benefit  us  by  carriage  and  dock 
work;  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  are  imports  from 
foreign  countries  of  which  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  are 
goods  “  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,”  while  so  far  as  exports 
to  the  same  countries  go  the  only  residue  is  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
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four  millions  !  Lord  Rosebery  talks  of  glittering  soap  bubbles,” 
and  be  has  given  an  excellent  illustration  of  one. 

The  scientific  theory  that  buying  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
national  trade,  and  that  the  more  you  buy  the  richer  you  are, 
payment  being  a  secondary  consideration,  of  course  justifies  this 
treatment  en  hloc ;  but  those  who  care  to  dissect  will  find  that,  in 
the  last  decade,  our  imports  of  manufactured  goods  have  increased 
by  three  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  sterling,  or  37-9  per 
cent. ;  while  our  exports  of  similar  goods,  including  Colonial  trade, 
have  increased  by  eight  millions,  or  0  4  per  cent. ;  and  our  exports 
of  coal  have,  in  the  same  period,  increased  by  eighty-four  millions 
sterling,  or  631  per  cent.  “  We  buy  for  our  own  purposes,”  says 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  “  not  for  the  good  of  foreign  countries.” 
Of  course,  every  one  does  so  buy.  It  is  the  essence  of  commerce. 
But  a  great  many  people  buy  who  can’t  pay.  Power  to  buy  is  an 
ambiguous  asset.  Who  would  not  prefer  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  a  capacity  to  order  and  obtain  on  credit  one  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  goods,  perhaps  superfluities?  People  who  pay, 
invisibly,  to  the  perpetual  increase  of  the  manufacturing  plant  of 
their  competitors  by  foreign  investment  (five  hundred  millions  in 
the  last  ten  years!)  are  trading  suicidally.  “The  world  is  your 
granary,”  says  Lord  Rosebery,  as  if  we  had  only  to  go  and  take 
it  all !  As  well  tell  a  man  of  limited  means  that  all  the  floors  of 
the  Army  and  Xavy  Stores  are  at  his  service  ! 

But  then,  it  is  said  you  ignore  the  Home  Trade,  and  the  present 
prosperity  of  all  classes.  Let  us  forget  for  the  moment  that 
science  has,  practically,  destroyed  our  agriculture,  the  natural, 
primary  asset  of  every  nation,  and  ask  for  the  proof  of  present 
commercial  prosperity.  After  the  volume  of  foreign  trade,  treated 
on  the  block  system,  we  are  referred  to  the  increased  yield  of 
income  tax,  and  the  accumulations  in  the  savings  banks;  but, 
while  our  taxable  incomes  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  increased 
by  ten  per  cent.,  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  have 
increased  fourfold  that  percentage;  while  the  earnings  per  head 
of  our  wage-earners  are,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  to  un¬ 
thrifty  habits  generated  by  inflated  prosperity,  nearly  the  lowest 
of  any  progressive  country.  We  are  told  that  comparisons  like 
these  are  odious,  because  in  commerce  Germany  is  a  “  baby  ”  and 
we  are  “adults”;  and  that  America  is  a  continent,  and  “you  can’t 
compare  an  island  with  a  continent.”  But  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  policy  is  to  make  us  not  an  island  hut  a  continent.  The 
ocean  to  the  mistress  of  the  seas  is  union,  and  not  separation,  and 
to  make  the  British  Empire  a  unit  comparable  with  the  United 
States  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  Imperial  idea  as  opposed  to  insu¬ 
larity.  An  eminent  statistician,  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  writing  of 
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the  position  of  Great  Britain  before  the  severe  protection  of  our 
rivals,  urged  that  its  wealth  rested  not  on  a  “  secure  rock,”  but  on 
“  an  unstable  foundation.”  “  The  turn  of  Trade,”  he  said,  “  or 
obstinacy  and  short-sightedness  in  our  working  classes  might  drive 
us  from  the  markets  of  the  world.”  “  Our  position,”  he  added, 

“  was  not  that  of  a  great  landed  proprietor  with  an  assured  revenue, 
but  only  that  of  a  great  merchant  who  has  developed  an  enormous 
commerce  and  has  to  encounter  the  risks  of  trade,  and  to  face 
jealous  rivals,  and  can  only  depend  on  continued  good  judgment 
and  fortune  to  maintain  himself  in  the  foremost  place.” 

Nations  are  like  business  establishments.  Youth  and  age  count 
but  little.  It  must  always  be  “  full  steam  ahead,”  or  “  devil  take 
the  hindmost.”  Solvency  is  no  evidence  of  lasting  prosperity  if 
other  rival  establishments  are  doing  better ;  and  no  financial  state¬ 
ment  which  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the  rivals  would 
be,  in  business,  satisfactory.  A  young  and  pushing  rival  on  new 
principles  would  indeed  be  more  dangerous  than  any  other.  This 
duty  of  comparison  is  one  which  Tree  Traders  habitually  ignore. 
To  be  solvent,  for  the  moment,  is  their  idea  of  Utopia. 

To  proceed,  however;  can  they  render  a  satisfactory  statement, 
comparisons  apart?  The  Postmaster-General  told  us,  the  other 
day,  that  “  every  single  investment  in  the  Government  Savings 
Banks  was  smaller  than  it  had  been,  every  withdrawal  larger.” 
And  Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  speech  at  Leicester,  mentions  “the 
great  procession  of  the  unemployed  as  an  annual  evil.”  Con¬ 
fectionery,  and  what  is  caUed  “  jam  and  pickles,”  may  have  filled 
the  void  caused  by  the  demolition  of  the  sugar  refineries ;  and  the 
tinplate  trade  may  have  emerged,  with  some  temporary  boom, 
from  its  dose  of  dumping;  and  the  Tree  Trade  orators  are  entitled 
to  make  the  most  of  such  instances.  Substitution  and  change, 
however,  are  processes  which  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  they 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  Home  Trade — security  and  stability  of 
capital.  The  greatest  fortune  builder  in  the  world,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  point,  and  his  words  cannot 
be  too  often  quoted.  “  Constant  employment  and  reputation  for 
never  stopping  is  the  important  point.  What  discourages  the 
home  producer  is  the  knowledge  that  he  is  open  to  serious  com¬ 
petition  from  abroad,  a  small  amount  of  which  will  break  his 
market.” 

The  Blue-Book  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  claimed  by  scientific 
orators  as  the  modem  Balaam  sought  to  be  beguiled  by  the  Balaks 
of  the  Government.  Is  it  so?  Prom  start  to  finish,  while  it  does 
not  spell  disaster,  there  is  written  across  its  pages  “  no  substantial 
progress.”  It  tells  us  that  in  twelve  named  trades  there  were,  in 
1871,  seventeen  persons  out  of  euery  hundred  employed,  while  in 
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1901  the  percentage  was  fourteen,  two  millions  less.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  is  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  industrial  activity. 
What  does  the  Book  say  on  that  point?  “In  the  United  States 
the  absolute  increase  is  more  than  four  times  the  absolute  increase 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  Germany  one  and  a  half  times  the 
absolute  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Considering  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coal  as  an  instrument  of  production,  these  figures 
appear  to  confirm  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  inference  as  to  the 
greater  relative  growth  of  the  main  factors  in  manufacturing  and 
industrial  power  in  both  Germany  and  the  United  States  than 
in  this  country.” 

There  is  one  point  in  which,  since  scientific  taxation  was  evolved, 
our  working  classes  have  largely  benefited,  that  is  in  wages  and 
leisure.  They  are  by  no  means  so  well  off  in  wages  as  the  workmen 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada;  but  they  are  more  advanced 
in  both  points  than  their  brethren  in  France  and  Germany.  Is 
this  result,  however,  due  to  Free  Trade?  Assuredly  not.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  forced  action  by  the  very  negation  of  Free  Trade — 
the  Trades  Unions.  The  Trades  Unions,  though  springing  from 
Free  Trade  inflation,  were  an  abomination  to  the  Cobdenite  school. 
All  legislation  in  their  favour  was  opposed ;  and  the  Cobden  Club 
raises  its  voice,  to  this  day,  against  any  check  on  pauper-alienism, 
that  potent  contributor  to  the  “  sweating  ”  of  the  poorest  classes. 
The  Trades  Unions  were  the  first  revolt  of  the  proletariat  against 
Free  Trade.  The  people  demanded  protection,  at  any  cost,  for 
labour.  Free  Trade  orators  talk  of  labour  as  the  raw  material  of 
production,  and  claim  that  all  raw  material  should  be  purchasable 
in  the  cheapest  market.  Long  ago  the  “  inalienable  right”  of  the 
employer  of  labour  “  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  ”  was,  as  to 
that  raw  material,  relegated  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn! 

At  this  juncture,  two  “inclined  plane”  policies  are  placed 
before  the  country,  and  they  produce  a  remarkable  entanglement. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  is  “  retaliation,”  in  order  to  unlock 
foreign  countries,  and  no  more.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  accepting  this,  turns  rather  to  Imperial  unity  and  self- 
sufiBciency,  based  on  Colonial  preference.  Each  policy  is  intelli¬ 
gible  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  respective  promoters.  The 
duty  of  the  Government  is  caution.  The  statesman  of  “greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility  ”  can  advocate  a  grander  policy. 
The  curiosity  of  the  position  is  that  no  one  can  say  which  policy 
is,  in  reality,  the  greater  departure  from  scientific  taxation.  The 
general  idea  is  that  the  Government  policy  is  only  a  half-way 
house  to  its  more  ambitious  brother,  the  orbits  being  the  same. 
Other  views  dissociate  the  orbits.  Rising  young  members  of 
Free  Food  tendencies  proclaim  adhesion  to  the  Government  on 
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the  ground  that  retaliation  is  merely  a  key  to  unlock  Free  Trade. 
Disinterested  students  contend  that  retaliation  is  less  Free  Trade 
than  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  corn,  five  per  cent,  on  meat,  and 
ten  per  cent,  on  manufactured  goods;  and  there  is  reason  in  that 
contention.  Any  retaliatory  war  “  to  which  Armageddon  would 
be  a  jest,”  as  Lord  Rosebery  presages,  is  out  of  the  question. 
America  smiles  at  Armageddon;  France  toasts  our  commercial 
delegates;  Germany  puts  on  the  shelf  the  penalisation  of  Canada. 
Our  foreign  rivals  know  their  best  market  too  well  to  enter  such 
lists  either  singly  or  in  concert ;  but  ten  per  cent,  is  a  feeble  key 
to  unlock  with,  and  retaliation,  to  bo  efi'ectual,  must,  in  almost 
every  instance,  give  a  food  preference. 

A  cynical  observer  might,  perhaps,  say  that  these  ambiguities 
are  of  no  moment,  nationally,  because  there  can  be  only  one  future 
before  the  country.  The  markedly  increased  comfort  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  is,  oratorically,  ascribed  to  Free  Trade.  The  wage 
increase  has  been  already  mentioned  in  its  true  colour.  A  larger 
benefit  has  arisen  from  the  lowered  price  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  following  on  the  appreciation  of  money  and  other 
cognate  causes.  In  both  ways  the  wage-earner  has  been  advan¬ 
taged  at  the  expense  of  production.  His  wage  is  higher,  and  it 
buys  forty  per  cent.  more.  The  producer  has  both  to  pay  the 
increased  wage,  and  sell  at  forty  per  cent.  less.  No  producing 
can  long  stand  such  a  strain  as  this. 

“  One  industry  after  another  has  to  suspend  its  work,  not  on 
account  of  over-production,  but  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
at  the  present  rate  of  wages ;  and  because,  through  the  continued 
strain,  it  is  too  weakened  to  wait  for  better  times.  We  are  now 
so  handicapped  with  high  wages  that  we  are  beaten  in  the  race.” 
These  words  are  from  the  pen  of  a  Free  Trader;  and  he  urges 
that  wages  should  arbitrarily  vary  with  their  purchasing  power. 
Such  sumptuary  legislation,  however,  is  in  this  country  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  From  the  present  standard  of  comfort  any  direct  forced 
retrogression  is  inconceivable.  At  the  same  time,  laisser  alter  will 
not  exhaust  the  problem.  The  whole  world  will,  ere  long,  with 
annihilation  of  distance,  place  the  full  volume  of  its  labour — 
British,  at  five  shillings  a  day,  and  Oriental,  at  a  few  handfuls  of 
rice — into  hotch-pot;  and  the  hothouse  wages  of  civilisation  will 
grow  more  and  more  fictitious.  With  the  primary  raw  material 
fictitiously  appreciated,  free  exchange  is  negatived.  We  cannot 
work  on  two  principles  diametrically  opposed.  We  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.  We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  The 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  have,  for  good  or  ill,  been  tasted.  They 
cannot  be  buried  in  the  Red  Sea;  and  no  one  would  dare  to  put 
such  a  proposal  before  the  electorate.  We  have  burnt  our  bridges^ 
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and  there  is  but  one  escape.  The  community  which  demands  the 
flesh-pots  from  the  producer  must  aid  him  to  provide  them  by 
protecting  his  output. 

We  have,  however,  to  descend  from  rnons  to  the  present  day. 
The  elector,  with  his  commonsense,  will  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  distant  futurity;  he  will  want  to  know  how,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  proposals  before  him  will  immediately  affect  his  pocket, 
and  his  industry.  So  far  as  they  can  be  definitely  named,  the 
proposals  mean  a  slight  tax  on  broad,  meat,  and  dairy  produce, 
with  partial  or  total  remission  of  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  a 
small  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  goods.  This  is  the  slippery 
plank.  This  is  what  has  deluged  our  stations  and  streets  with 
placards  of  loaves  intended  to  be  falsehoods.  The  scientists,  in¬ 
deed,  have  a  great  advantage  on  this  particular  point.  The  “  big 
loaf”  has  become  idealised  in  the  mind  of  the  British  artisan, 
and  it  will  require  some  argument  to  convince  him  that  there  can 
be  any  compensation  for  loss  of  even  the  smallest  slice. 

How  does  the  food  position  then  stand  when  looked  at  in  plain 
figures  ?  Put  it  at  its  worst.  Clear  it  of  every  possibility  of  being 
compensated  for  in  other  directions.  Ino  counterpoise  from 
equable,  sustained,  and  more  regular  work.  No  possibility  of 
higher  wages.  Incapacity  to  live  in  modern  decency  on  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  thirty  years  ago.  Cheapness  at  any  cost.  How 
docs  the  proposed  change  from  certain  scientific  taxes  on  food  to 
certain  unscientific  taxes  leave  the  position?  Lord  llosebery, 
making  merry  over  any  suggested  advantage  to  the  consumer,  has 
claimed  that  it  is  not  a  widow’s  mite,  and  has  no  blessing  on  it ; 
and  several  Free  Trade  speakers  have  deprecated  remission  of  duty 
on  tea  as  a  peril  to  the  nerves  of  the  people,  and  have  declared 
that  tea  is  not  a  food.  Circumstances  easily  alter  arguments. 
Many  a  time  have  I  sat  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  heard  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  tea-duty  as  an  iniquitous 
impost  on  what  had  become  to  the  poor  as  necessary  as  bread ;  and, 
in  fact,  out  of  deference  to  the  “  free  breakfast  table,”  the  tea-duty 
— the  only  instance— is  an  annual  duty,  freshly  imposed  each  year. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  has  urged  that  the  taxes  to  be  remitted 
would  have  come  off  anyhow  as  war  duties,  and  says,  “  Thank  you 
for  nothing,”  but  the  sugar-duty  was  put  on  as  a  permanent  tax ; 
so  far-reaching  an  impost  could  not  otherwise  have  been  justified; 
and,  although  twopence  on  tea  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  war  duty, 
the  remission  on  that  article  would  practically  touch  the  full  tax, 
since  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea,  six-sevenths  of  our  supply,  would 
have  to  be  preferentially  exempted,  and  China  will  pay  duty  on 
what  she  imports. 

The  duties  proposed  to  be  remitted  will  thus  be  six  millions  in 
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round  figures,  while  in  round  figures  also,  the  duties  imposed  will 
be  :  corn,  four  millions,  and  meat  and  dairy  produce,  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  an  easy  further  remission  of 
duty  on  sugar  would  turn  this  balance  the  other  way.  But  then, 
science  is  invoked,  and  we  are  told  that  this  does  not  represent  the 
tax  on  the  consuming  community  as  a  whole,  seeing  that  it  will 
have  to  pay  for  a  non-revenue  increment  on  corn,  meat,  and  dairy 
produce;  and  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  said  to 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  pointing  out  that  this  non- 
revenue  increment  will  be  some  eight  millions  of  adverse  balance. 
The  discovery  is  a  very  obvious  one ;  but,  to  begin  with,  it  has  no 
immediate  consequence  to  the  individual  consumer.  If  ho  can  be 
persuaded — as  the  fact  is — that  fourpence  a  week  on  a  pound  of 
tea,  and  twopence  a  week  on  six  pounds  of  sugar  and  sugared 
goods,  saved,  will  balance  twopence  a  week  on  six  quartern  loaves, 
and  fourpence  on  meat  and  dairy  produce,  spent,  he  is  not,  if  let 
alone,  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  exchange. 

But  science  will  not  let  him  alone,  and  a  non-revenue  increment 
proportionate  to  free  home  and  Colonial  produce  will  be,  arguably, 
payable  by  the  consuming  community  as  a  whole.  This  will  be 
rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  increment ;  but,  if  we  take 
communities  as  wholes,  we  are  entitled  to  similarly  treat  their 
expenditure,  and  the  proletariat  pay,  amongst  necessary  and  quasi¬ 
necessary  articles  of  consumption,  the  larger  part  of  the  huge 
tobacco  revenue  of  eleven  millions,  and,  if  necessary,  this  scientific 
non-revenue  loss  to  the  consuming  community  could  thus  be  met. 
But  it  is  not  needed.  Even  supposing  that  no  benefit  by  better 
and  more  secure  employment  accrues,  that  the  limb  and  the  whole 
body  are  to  be  dissociated,  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that 
the  consumer  will  not  pay  the  tax  on  bread,  meat  and  dairy  pro¬ 
duce,  or  the  non-revenue  increment  consequent  thereon ;  but  will 
gain  the  remission  on  tea  and  sugar  as  a  nearly  complete  profit. 

For  this  reason  : — Increase  of  price  depends  not  so  much  on  any 
tax  as  on  supply  and  demand.  If  an  import  duty  is  put  on  solely 
to  protect,  or  possibly  prohibit,  as  the  duties  of  eight  shillings  to 
twelve  shillings  a  quarter  on  corn,  in  France  and  Germany,  this 
will  limit  supply  and  raise  price,  as  it  is  intended  to  do ;  but  if  the 
duty  is  put  on  to  a  slight  amount  with  the  main  object  of  opening 
up  virgin  fields,  the  effect  is  to  increase  supply.  Various  necessi¬ 
ties — the  getting  rid  of  surplus  stocks — the  obligation  to  have 
some  of  our  exports,  especially  coal,  will  compel  the  old  sources 
of  supply  still  to  send  to  us;  and,  the  fields  of  supply  being  thus 
enlarged,  there  will  be  no  increase  of  price ;  the  old  supply  will 
pay  and  lose  the  duty;  the  new  supply  will  have  the  benefit  of 
coming  in  without  that  burden ;  that  will  be  their  preference.  The 
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same  principle,  mutatis  mutandis,  will  apply  to  the  slight  duty 
on  manufactured  goods  with  stimulated  home  production. 

But  we  are  threatened  with  infinality.  Is  it  to  be  necessarily 
anticipated?  Not  at  all.  In  the  Times  of  the  28th  of  November 
there  was  a  most  interesting  letter  from  a  Swede  of,  presumably, 
high  position  and  unquestionable  statistics,  and  he  showed  almost 
precisely  the  same  duties  as  those  suggested  here,  imposed  in  1888, 
for  similar  reasons,  in  that  kingdom,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  new  duties  were  two  shillings  a  hundredweight  on  wheat,  rye, 
&c.,  four  shillings  on  flour,  and  duties  on  dairy  produce,  and  some 
manufactured  goods,  with  the  remission  of  half  the  duty  on  coffee, 
which,  in  consumption  there,  corresponds  to  tea.  The  result  has 
been  a  decrease  rather  than  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  taxed  neces¬ 
saries,  conjointly  with  an  increased  import  of  coffee  of  over  a 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  an  advance  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 
general  volume  of  trade.  The  writer  (a  Free  Trader,  and  at  first 
opposed  to  the  change)  remarks: — “It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
progressive  development  of  Swedish  industry  and  trade,  and  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes,  has  been  most 
remarkable;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  commenced  simultaneously 
with  the  new  fiscal  policy ;  and,  while  it  would  be  unfair  to  credit 
this  altogether  to  the  new  fiscal  law,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  largely  contributed  to  the  increased  welfare  of  the 
country.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  experiment,  and  the  result.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  proposes  to  visit  the  rural  districts,  and  he  can  promise  them 
some  better  security  against  rubbish  prices  even  if  nothing  more. 
The  free  import  ruin  of  that  which,  to  every  country,  is  its  chief 
and  most  healthy  asset,  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  scientific 
taxation,  involving  a  loss  to  the  country — the  “  fertile  England  ” 
of  Shakespeare — far  in  excess  of  the  National  Debt.  There  is 
again  an  echo  of  the  old  parrot  cry  that  modification  of  Land 
Laws  will  meet  the  evil.  As  well  put  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster 
as  a  cure,  where  the  knife  is  the  only  remedy. 

Feudalism  fell,  no  doubt  justly,  in  England;  if  it  had  succumbed 
before  a  revolution  of  the  proletariat,  sub-dividing  the  land, 
instead  of  a  mercantile  assault,  there  would  never  have  been  free 
trade  in  corn.  It  came,  however,  and  trade  predominates;  and, 
in  our  special  position,  it  is  probably  right  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  the  efflux  from  the  rural  districts  is  the  most  grave  of  all  our 
national  questions,  and  if  any  statesman  can  check  that  poisonous 
canker-worm,  whether  by  petite  culture,  or  co-operative  farming, 
he  will  deserve  the  epitaph  presaged  by  Horace  for  himself  :  — 

“p^xegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 

I’egalique  situ  pyramidum  altius.” 
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“  Poor-spirited  creatures  ”  (I  apologetically  quote  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery)  say  that  our  Dependencies  are  not  with  us  in,  this  matter. 
Xot  with  us!  Then  why  did  they  in  conference  urge  “on  his 
Majesty's  Government  the  expedience  of  granting  in  the  United 
ivingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  Colonies?”  IS’ot  with  us!  Declarations  and  invitations 
of  Colonial  statesmen,  votes  of  Parliament,  as  in  New  Zealand, 
resolutions  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  speeches  of  eminent 
colonists  in  our  own  cities,  all  pour  in  upon  us  daily  proofs  that 
our  great  Colonial  statesman  has  read  with  unerring  eye  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  our  brethren  beyond  the  seas.  If  not  in  commercial 
union  with  us,  they  will  make  trade  treaties  with  our  rivals.  If 
not  with  us,  they  will  be  driven  to  be  against  us ;  and  the  last  act 
of  the  Imperial  drama  will  have  commenced.  Without  them, 
where  would  England  stand  in  the  world’s  estimate?  She  cannot 
remain  a  solitary  economic  unit,  and  be  at  the  same  time  Imperial, 
Politics  are  above  economics,  even  as  Adam  Smith  admitted  that 
“defence  was  above  opulence.” 

There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt,  especially  between  food  and 
other  raw  materials,  but  difficulties  are  what  great  statesmen  aspire 
to  overcome,  and  the  high  priests  of  scientific  taxation  sadly  mis¬ 
read  the  good  sense  of  their  fellow  countiymen  when  they  suggest 
that,  if  a  food  preference  is  conceded  to  the  British  possessions, 
the  slightest  trade  disturbance  will  blow  that  concession  to  the 
winds,  and  lead  the  right- judging  British  voter  to  clamour  for  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  like  the  Campanile  at  Venice,  “  Touch  not,” 
is  their  watchword :  “  Lay  not  the  clumsy  axe  to  the  delicate 
fabric.”  Does  that  indicate  soundness?  A  sound  thing  can  be 
touched,  handled  and  examined.  A  thing  that  cannot  be  touched 
is  even  as  a  card-house,  or  a  soap-bubble.  “  Our  trade  leadership 
is  passing  away,”  says  one  of  the  professors,  “but  we  need  not 
necessarily  lose  more.”  Not  to  lose  is  to  decay.  Not  to  lose  looks 
only  to  a  fast.  Which,  then,  shall  we  follow,  the  “  touch  not  ”  of 
doubt,  or  the  call  of  the  great  voice  which  tells  the  British  people 
to  “  wake  up  ” ;  and  bids  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  future  of 
a  vast  and  united  Empire  lies  before  them. 


Ch.\rles  Eollett. 


ENTEETAINING. 


I  ONCE  met  an  Englishman  in  America  who  quite  unconsciously 
explained  to  me  the  vital  difference  between  English  and  American 
society.  He  was  so  quiet,  so  gentlemanly,  and  so  bored,  and  I 
had  tried  my  best  to  say  things.  At  last  I  cried  in  despair : 

“  You  Englishmen  are  so  hard  to  entertain !  ”  To  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  in  slow  surprise  :  “  But  we  don’t  want  to  be  entertained  !  ” 
and  that  is  it !  And  because  man  moulds  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  makes  society — therefore  the  English  woman  makes  the 
society  of  which  her  English  man  approves,  just  as  the  American 
makes  a  society  suitable  for  her  “  men  folks.” 

Society  is  an  elusive  expression,  and  the  human  beings  who 
constitute  it  are  spread  out  in  layers  like  the  chocolate  cake  of 
my  childhood,  and  every  layer  aspires  to  be  the  top  one  with  the 
sugar  frosting.  In  a  kingdom  it  seems  to  me  the  only  ones  who 
ever  reach  that  sugar-coated  eminence  must  be  the  august  reigning 
family  and  a  very  precious  and  select  few,  who,  I  have  often 
thought,  must  be  horribly  bored  at  having  reached  an  altitude 
where  there  is  no  need  of  further  aspiration.  After  all,  it  does 
add  a  zest  to  life  to  triumph  over  one’s  dearest  friends  and  snub 
them.  Of  course  a  reigning  family  has  the  superlative  privilege 
to  snub,  but  they  have  to  take  it  out  in  that,  for  to  them  is  denied 
the  joy  of  “  climbing.” 

In  America  we  are  still  in  the  beginning  of  things,  and  society 
is  less  complex,  though  it  is  more  so  than  it  has  been,  the  result, 
unhappily,  of  increasing  fortunes.  There  was  a  golden  age  in 
America  when  different  cities  each  required  of  its  votaries  different 
qualifications  to  enable  them  to  enter  what  is  called  “  Society.” 
In  those  days,  it  is  pleasant  to  testify,  it  was  what  a  man  had 
done,  intellectually  or  morally,  that  opened  to  him  the  iron-bound 
gates  of  Boston.  Y^ou  might  be  shabby  and  poor,  and  rattle  up  to 
Society  in  an  exceedingly  inelegant  vehicle  called  a  “  herdic  ” 
(which  shot  you  out  like  coal),  but  you  were  welcome  if  you  were 
literary  or  scientific,  musician  or  philanthropist.  Money  looked 
respectfully  on  at  the  great  and  shabby,  and  was  distinctly 
elbowed  into  a  corner.  Something  grips  at  my  heart  as  I  recall 
those  bygone  days  when,  as  a  very  young  girl,  with  a  bump  of 
reverence  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  I  sat  in  the  corner  of  a 
splendid,  shabby  Boston  drawing-room,  and  watched  the  great  men 
and  women  whose  genius  have  left  their  imprint  on  American 
history  and  literature,  talking  to  each  other  like  ordinaiy  human 
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beings,  and  refreshing  themselves  with  cold  coffee  and  heavy  cake, 
which  was  passed  by  such  of  the  younger  generation  as  the 
wonderful  hostess  could  press  into  service.  It  is  remembering  this 
wonderful  hostess  that  I  am  impressed  by  the  truth  that  enter¬ 
taining  is  not  a  fine  art,  but  genius ;  it  is  not  acquired,  it  is  inborn. 

In  this  shabby  old  mansion,  with  its  relics  of  a  bygone  splendour, 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  greatest  hostess  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  She  was  neither  beautiful,  witty,  nor 
young,  but  she  had  the  subtle  quality  which  made  you  at  once  at 
home  in  her  genial  presence,  which  made  you  feel  that  you  were 
the  one  guest  in  whom  she  was  interested,  and  this  impression 
she  made  on  everybody.  Such  was  her  magnetism  that  her  spirit 
inspired  her  guests  at  least  for  the  time  being ;  a  charming  inter¬ 
course  was  the  result,  a  geniality  among  her  guests  who,  the  very 
next  day,  in  an  overwhelming  flood  of  shyness,  would  cut  each 
other  dead. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  this  abominable  shyness 
which  makes  human  beings  so  repellent  to  each  other.  It  is  one 
of  the  minor  martyrdoms  of  existence  resulting  in  an  antagonistic 
attitude,  not  so  much  because  one  doubts  the  eligibility  of  the 
other,  as  one  doubts  one’s  self.  The  agony  of  self-consciousness 
that  surrounds  one  as  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice,  out  of  which 
frosty  prison  one  breathes  ice.  Did  the  other  but  know  what  one 
suffers !  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  shyness 
and  reserve,  for  one  can  he  reserved  without  being  shy,  and  one 
can  be  shy  and  in  an  excess  of  shyness  frightfully  unreserved. 
Though  the  English  are  rightly  credited  with  having  brought 
reserve  and  self-control — those  characteristics  of  the  highest 
civilisation  as  well  as  the  lowest — to  the  greatest  mastery,  yet 
some  of  their  amazing  silence  and  immobility  I  believe  to  be 
shyness.  One  likes  to  think  so  because  when  one’s  vivacious  dis¬ 
position  occasionally  hurls  one  against  an  icy  obstacle,  it  pains. 

The  English  self-control — the  result  of  generations  of  controlled 
ancestors — makes  heroes  in  the  battlefield,  but  sometimes  it  also 
makes  of  its  bravest  officers  but  foolhardy  leaders  of  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  national  pride  to  suppress  emotion  retaliates 
on  nature  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way;  the  emotion  one  sup¬ 
presses,  like  all  unused  functions,  ends  by  weakening,  then 
disappearing.  !?7ot  that  the  English  are  without  emotion,  hut 
compared  to  other  nationalities,  the  average  Englishman’s  emotions 
are  not  easily  stirred.  Self-control  is  a  very  inspiring  quality, 
but  it  is  not  so  wonderful  when  the  nature  exercising  it  is  tuned 
to  a  low  key.  English  supremacy  is  so  great  that  English  self- 
control  is  the  fashion,  but  while  an  Englishman’s  self-control  is 
the  ice  covering  a  quiet,  placid  mountain,  the  control  a  Frenchman 
or  an  Italian  assumes  is  the  ice  veneering  a  volcano. 
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I  believe  that  human  nature  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  everywhere 
the  same ;  that  its  simple  and  primal  virtues  are  the  same,  only 
modified  by  race  and  climate.  A  man  may  be  panic-stricken  in 
disaster,  not  through  cowardice,  but  because  of  uncontrolled 
imagination.  No  one  will  deny  the  superlative  bravery  of  the 
French,  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  in  certain  recent 
panics  they  lost  their  heads;  in  such  circumstances  the  French¬ 
man  does  not  show  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  Englishman,  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  bravery,  but  because  he  possesses  a  fiery 
imagination.  A  Frenchman  sees  not  only  the  present  disaster,  but 
he  sees  the  results  far  into  the  dim  future ;  the  Englishman,  with 
controlled  imagination,  if  any,  applies  himself  to  a  hurried  view 
of  the  situation,  and  wastes  no  time  on  a  thought  of  the  future. 

I  knew  an  American  of  pure  English  descent  who  found  himself 
in  a  burning  German  theatre  one  night.  In  the  instant  there 
was  a  panic,  and  a  frantic  woman  clung  to  his  arms  and  implored 
him  to  save  her.  He  was  very  near-sighted,  and  in  the  confusion 
his  eye-glasses  had  fallen  off.  “  I  certainly  will,”  he  said,  re¬ 
assuringly,  “if  you  will  just  let  me  put.  on  my  glasses.”  Then 
he  climbed  up  on  the  seat,  calmly  gauged  a  possible  chance  of 
escape,  and  rescued  his  companion  and  himself.  And  yet  the 
imagination  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  results  in  disaster, 
under  others  gives  a  man  a  charm  which  makes  his  companionship 
a  delight. 

We  Americans  are  a  composite  race ;  in  us  there  struggles 
the  coolness  of  the  English,  and  the  nervous  tension  of  multiples 
of  races,  exaggerated  by  that  glowing  air  w^hich  has  been  wittily 
called  “  free  champagne.”  The  warring  of  these  various  elements 
promises  results  that  cannot  be  foreseen  in  a  nation  which  boasts 
of  being  Anglo-Saxon,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Years  ago  I 
remember  the  wrecking  of  a  little  pleasure  boat  near  a  famous 
island  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  with  what  heroism  the  young 
men  of  the  party  saved  themselves;  that  is  where  the  foreign 
element  brought  with  it  a  too  active  imagination.  Now  the 
atmosphere  and  the  foreign  element  in  our  blood  make  us  a 
nervous,  high-strung  people,  aggressively  entertaining,  and 
clamouring  to  be  entertained. 

In  no  way  has  the  American  invasion  proved  more  triumphant 
than  in  the  subtle  change  it  is  producing  in  the  new  generation 
of  English  girls.  The  English  woman,  like  the  clever  antagonist 
she  is,  studies  the  skilful  weapons  with  which  the  other  has  estab¬ 
lished  her  captivating  supremacy,  and  is  proceeding  lo  use  the 
same.  I  find  in  the  new  English  girl  a  charm  and  a  vivacity 
when  she  is  not  hampered  by  tradition  which  must  make  the 
American  girl  look  to  her  laurels.  It  will,  of  course,  take  her 
some  time  to  let  her  spirit  sparkle  behind  those  statuesque 
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features;  still,  she  is  undoubtedly  on  the  road  to  vivacity.  But 
the  unbending  and  expressionless  matron  and  immovable  and  mono¬ 
syllabic  young  girl  are  still  to  the  fore.  A  wintry  smile  on  the 
matron’s  lips,  enough  to  chill  the  most  cordial  guest,  and  the 
strangled  remarks  of  the  young  girl  and  her  slow,  cold  eyes,  are 
the  triumphant  results  of  the  nation  of  the  self-controlled.  Those 
cold  eyes  and  that  slow  smile  that  has  in  it  not  the  ghost  of 
humour.  To  get  behind  the  eyes  and  the  smile,  to  discover  some 
inward  fire!  Is  there  any?  I  look  with  envy  at  those  faces 
which,  from  the  lowest  up,  possess  that  in  common  that  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  real  self.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  what  might  be  called  the  national  manner  is  not  conducive 
to  geniality  of  intercourse. 

The  power  a  hostess  has  to  blight  a  crowd  of  people  with  her 
own  frost  I  There  is  the  hostess  who  greets  you  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  you  before,  and  accepts  your  hand  as  if  it  were  a  slice 
of  cold  fish;  there  is  the  haughty  hostess  who  shakes  hands  limply 
while  she  looks  over  your  head  at  a  superior  guest;  there  is  the 
vague  hostess  who  smiles  liberally,  but  sees  you  not;  then  there 
is  the  hostess  with  the  surface  geniality,  who,  with  a  hurried  glance 
at  you,  gushes  inquiries  across  you  at  the  nearest  man.  There 
are  as  many  varieties  of  hostesses  as  there  are  women,  and  they 
one  and  all  drop  you,  and  you  merge  into  the  army  of  starers, 
sometimes  saved  by  an  introduction  to  some  other  shipwrecked 
mariner  with  whom  you  escape  to  the  tea-room. 

I  think  the  American  fashion  of  dispensing  afternoon  tea  is 
very  pretty,  and  should  be  introduced  here.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  serving  of  light  refreshments  to  the  servants,  the  American 
hostess  chooses  several  of  the  prettiest  girls  she  knows,  and  gives 
them  the  task  of  pouring  out  the  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  at  a 
centre  table  decorated  with  fiowers,  lighted  candles,  and  all  that 
coquettish  art  of  which  the  American  woman  is  past-mistress.  The 
table  accommodates  just  four  girls,  who,  in  their  smartest  party 
toilettes,  are  at  once  ornamental  and  useful,  and  the  centre  of 
attraction.  They  take  away  something  of  the  stiffness  which  is 
inevitable  among  a  crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  strangers 
to  each  other.  Having  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea  from  a  pretty  girl 
instead  of  a  servant  is  pleasant,  and  generally  leads  to  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  considered  the  greatest  compliment  a  hostess  can 
confer  if  she  asks  you  to  “  pour  ”  for  her.  The  more  original  the 
hostess,  the  more  charming  can  she  make  her  “  teas,”  and  what  is 
usually  a  rather  dreary  function  may  be  made  entertaining  and 
graceful. 

The  English  hostess,  ignoring  her  pretty  chance,  leaves  the  tea- 
table,  if  there  are  many  guests,  to  her  seiwants.  I  once  asked  an 
English  girl  to  “  pour  ”  tea  for  me,  and  she  discomforted  me 
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excepclingly  by  asking  why  I  did  not  gel  the  servants  to  do 
it,  and  1  had  meant  to  pay  her  a  compliment  I 

What  a  social  comfort  a  hat  is !  It  gives  one  so  much  moral 
courage.  It  is  less  terrible  to  encounter  society  in  a  hat;  one 
can  take  refuge  in  it  from  the  coldest  blast.  But  in  the  evening, 
garlanded  with  roses  and  deserted,  so  to  speak,  by  God  and  man, 
society  is  a  trial. 

I  believe  there  is  no  greater  martyrdom  for  the  middle-aged 
than  baring  their  shoulders  to  the  bitter  air,  and  transporting 
them  to  an  evening  function.  To  shiver  for  an  instant  in  the 
smile  of  the  hostess,  and  then  to  subside  against  the  wall,  while 
the  young  and  ardent  flirt  about  with  a  member  of  the  other 
sex;  or  if  they  don’t  flirt,  they  appear  to,  which  is  just  as  well. 
A  very  beautiful  woman  once  confessed  to  me  in  a  moment  of 
sincerity,  that  she  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  talking  to  another 
woman  at  an  evening  party.  “  I  would  rather  be  with  the  most 
idiotic  man,  and  look  as  if  I  were  flirting  hard,  than  talk  to  the 
most  brilliant  woman  in  the  room.  I  always  avoid  women  at 
parties.” 

It  is  not  an  age  for  conversation;  our  small-talk  is  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  for  a  woman  to  talk  at  length,  labels  her  as  a  rock 
to  be  avoided,  flow  can  we  have  mlons,  we  who  cannot  converse  I"' 
Wc  are  the  products  of  the  daily  papers,  and  our  conversation  is 
like  their  familiar  small-talk  column.  So  we  have  to  have  artificial 
aids  to  entertaining.  We  are  recited  to,  sung  to,  played  to,  and 
there  being  nothing  so  “  cussed  ”  as  human  nature,  no  sooner 
are  we  played  to  and  recited  to,  than  our  “  cussedness  ”  will  out, 
and  we  are  seized  with  a  wild  longing  to  talk,  and  talk  we  do  at 
the  top  of  our  voices.  T'niversal  resentment  is  expressed  towards 
the  blameless  arts  that  temporarily  check  our  interchange  of  what 
it  would  be  flattery  to  call  ideas,  but  in  my  own  experience,  when 
some  stray  man  and  I  have  stood  together  s|)eechless,  no  sooner 
(lid  the  piano  break  into  our  appalling  silence,  than  ideas  seemed 
to  inundate  us.  The  dumb  man  spoke  as  if  by  magic,  and  I,  w^ho 
hitherto  had  nothing  to  say,  couldn't  talk  fast  enough. 

The  ilivijie  arts  are  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  a  twentieth  century 
drawing-room ;  such  conversation  as  there  is,  is  amply  well  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  pianola  and  the  gramophone.  These  two  awful  in¬ 
ventions  are  to  music  what  the  chromo  is  to  painting.  They  make 
juusic  as  vulgar  as  machine  made  lace.  My  first  experience  of  the 
piauola  was  at  the  Universal  Provider’s.  It  was  Christmas  time, 
and  I  was  so  tired  and  harassed  that  I  stood  quite  still  in  the 
surging  crowd,  oblivious  of  the  sharp  elbows  of  my  shopping 
sisters,  oblivious  of  dust  and  microbes,  only  conscious  that  I  was 
dizzy  w’ith  fatigue.  Suddenly  through  the  crowd  I  heard  the 
familiar  strains  of  the  great  romantic  polonaise  of  Chopin — the 
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one  introduced  by  the  exquisite  Andante  Spianato.  It  is  a 
mediteval  romance  without  words,  of  chivalry,  tournaments, 
gallant  cavaliers,  and  beautiful  women;  this  all  I  heard  in  the 
piano  department  of  the  Universal  Provider.  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it !  What  great  artist  could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  play 
this  divine  work  for  a  passing,  heedless,  irritable  crowd.  I  pushed 
my  way  past  my  sisters,  and  I  daresay  I  used  my  elbows,  and  as 
1  came  nearer  I  grew  confused  by  something  exasperatingly  perfect 
in  the  sound.  The  humanity  of  a  single  false  note  was  wanting. 

1  reached  the  crowd  about  the  piano — well,  everybody  has  seen  a 
pianola !  An  imitation  artist  (I  remember  he  had  long  fair  hairj 
steered  the  music,  and  pumped  in  the  expression  at  the  proper- 
place,  while  the  indefatigable  instrument  ejected  miles  of 
punctured  paper. 

I  never  had  anything  so  get  on  my  nerves;  I  nearly  wept.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  pianola  and  other  instruments 
of  its  kind  are  of  American  origin,  and  like  all  American  inven¬ 
tions,  they  are  labour-saving.  You  can  be  a  Paderewski  while 
you  wait,  but,  thank  Heaven,  no  ingenious  American  has  yet 
invented  a  mechanical  Joachim! 

I  remember  the  first  modest  invention,  the  grandparent  of  the 
pianola.  It  was  exhibited  in  Boston  (America)  years  and  years 
ago,  and  was  a  modest  little  box,  with  only  a  small  appetite  for 
punctured  paper.  The  chairman  of  the  judges  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  at  this  exhibition  showed  me  this  curious  music-box,  to 
which,  because  of  its  ingenuity,  he  had  decided  to  give  a  prize. 
Now  the  instrument  has  waxed  greater  and  greater,  and  no  one  is 
sate  from  it,  no,  not  if  you  go  to  the  farthest  deseH  or  highest 
mountain.  It  graces  afternoon  teas,  while  the  guests  refresh  them¬ 
selves  in  stunned  silence,  or  they  shriek  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
in  vain  rivali-y  until  they  melt  into  the  street,  where  the  turmoil 
of  cabs,  carts,  vans,  and  motors  is  soothing  and  peaceful  by 
comparison. 

For  a  stranger  to  penetrate  into  typical  English  social  circles 
is  often  a  blighting  experience.  If  the  hostess  is  a  woman  of  the 
world  she  comes  to  your  assistance,  but  if  she  is  the  woman  of  an 
island,  you  find  yourself  stranded,  unintroduced,  and  surrounded 
by  more  or  less  handsome  and  statuesque  creatures,  who  would 
possibly  be  delighted  to  talk  to  you  if  you  wore  introduced — or 
possibly  not.  Oh,  the  debatable  question  of  introduction  1  I 
sometimes  think  that  in  England  people  go  into  society  just  to 
avoid  each  other,  at  least  so  it  would  appear  from  the  ardent  way 
ill  which  they  decline  to  be  introduced.  Conventional  smart 
English  society  does  not  introduce,  and  that  sets  the  fashion. 
Society  knows  too  many  people,  and  it  refuses  to  know  more;  and 
its  young  men  having  only  two  feet  apiece  at  their  command,  also 
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refuse  to  be  introduced,  for  they  cannot  extend  the  field  of  their 
activities.  The  young  man’s  toil  consists  largely  in  duty  dances, 
for  the  only  way  he  can  pay  a  worried  mother  for  a  dinner-party 
is  by  dancing  with  her  daughter,  who  still  hangs  fire.  So  his 
path  is  not  always  strewn  with  roses.  Still  his  is  easier  than  the 
‘‘  gal’s,”  for  he  can  decline  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and  he  does 
this  often  with  the  little  caprices  and  insolence  of  a  society  belle. 

“  Do  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,”  said  a  generous  young 
soul  tv,  her  partner,  “  she  is  such  a  nice  ‘  gal  ’.” 

“  Please  don’t,  I  should  have  to  dance  with  her,  and  I  am  full 
up,”  replied  the  youth,  and  so  it  is.  Not  that  all  girls  are 
generous,  far  from  it.  It  is  the  exception  if  they  overstep  the 
bounds  and  introduce  an  attractive  girl  to  a  young  man.  The 
result  is  that  society  is  made  up  of  cliques,  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  the  cliques  keep  rigidly  to  themselves,  and  the  loveliest  young 
creatures  outside  languish  against  the  wall,  and  no  one  takes  pity 
on  them.  Many  are  the  complicated  stratagems  to  introduce  the 
yoimg  girl  into  the  ‘‘  smart  set  ”  of  English  society,  and  if  the 
commander-in-chief  (“  mother”)  is  not  blessed  with  the  best  steel- 
covered  nerves,  she  had  better  not  undertake  it.  The  commander- 
in-chief,  of  course  a  rich  and  great  lady,  borrows  a  list  of  unknown 
young  men  from  other  hostesses,  and  invites  them  to  her  ball. 
Presumably  grateful  youths  pay  for  this  entertainment  by  dancing 
with  the  “  gal,”  but  not  always. 

After  all,  smart  society  is  alike  all  over  the  world;  like 
hotel  cooking,  it  has  no  nationality.  So  America  is  ceasing  to 
introduce,  but  this  repression  is  not  universal  yet.  All  do 
not  yet  languish  under  self-infiicted  boredom.  A  perfect 
American  hostess  makes  her  guests  known  to  each  other  if  they 
are  strangers,  and  though  fashion  may  protest,  this  is  after 
all  the  only  way  to  make  a  crowd  of  mutually  unknown  people 
comfortable  and  not  awkw'ard.  People,  except  those  of  great  ease 
of  manner,  will  not  speak  to  each  other  unless  introduced,  and 
to  talk  to  some  one  without  the  faint  guide-post  of  a  name  is  not 
veiy  interesting.  T^ou  may  be  talking  to  a  very  dull  stranger,  and 
turn  away  bored,  wlien,  had  you  but  known  that  he  was  a  great 
and  shining  light,  how  interested  you  would  have  been,  and  how 
deftly  you  would  have  turned  the  conversation  into  the  one 
channel  the  great  one  always  loves — himself.  I  daresay 
Americans  overdo  the  introducing,  they  are  rather  apt  to  overdo 
cveiything,  it  is  the  fault  of  our  high-strung  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  of  two  evils  let  mo  rather  be  torn  away  from  an 
interesting  conversation  every  few  minutes  by  a  vivacious  hostess, 
than  be  stranded  in  a  corner  looking  blankly  at  my  fellow  man, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  I  had  sti’ayed  into  a  ’bus  in  a  party  goAvn. 
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Blessed  will  tlie  day  be  when  the  American  invasion  will  temper 
English  society  with  its  own  possibly  rather  eti'iisive  geniality. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  nationalities  is 
that  Americans  love  strangers,  and  the  English  hate  them.  The 
Englishman  looks  with  suspicion  on  any  one  he  doesn't  know,  rout 
and  branch;  the  American  loves  him  until  he  hears  of  something 
to  his  disadvantage,  or  till  he  gets  tired  of  him — which  happens. 
The  Englishman’s  aversion  to  strangers  does  not  include  tbe 
American,  curiously  enough.  lie  does  not  call  him  a  foreigner, 
and  he  likes  him.  He  likes  him  partly  because  he  really  can't 
help  it,  and  partly  out  of  policy,  and  he  looks  charitably  at  his 
cuiious  and  original  ways  just  as  a  big  dog  watches  the  gambols 
of  a  frolicsome  puppy.  He  always  remembers  that  that  puppy 
is  his  puppy,  and  that  some  day  he  will  grow  into  a  big  dog  of  his 
own  breed,  and — well,  he  respects  the  breed. 

Not  that  the  American  man  is  in  England  as  popular  as  the 
American  woman ;  he  is  not.  The  charming  American  woman  is 
the  product  of  generations  of  hard-working  fathers  and  hus¬ 
bands  who  have  toiled  for  her,  and  toil  for  her,  and  the  result  is 
that  in  cultivation  and  attraction  she  has  left  her  creator  rather 
behind.  When  you  add  to  this  his  strenuous  habits  of  business 
life,  in  which  “  devil  take  the  hindmost  ”  is  the  motto,  and  a  very 
confident  belief  in  his  own  ability,  and  his  country's  unmistakable 
destiny  to  “  whip  the  universe,”  it  produces  a  rather  aggressive 
personality,  which  does  not  make  him  as  popular  as  his  charming 
women,  because,  also,  he  represents  a  prophecy  which  is  not  unlike 
a  menace.  And  yet  the  big  dog  watches  the  gambols  of  the  little 
dog  with  tolerant  good-nature. 

Another  factor  in  favour  of  the  American  woman  is  that  she 
can  be  charming  on  two  continents — the  Englishwoman  still  con¬ 
fines  her  eft'orts  to  one — and  she  can  be  charming  in  the  language 
of  the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world.  Is  this  not  a  maguificeiit 
opportunity  for  her  social  genius?  Descended,  usually,  from  all 
sorts  of  races,  America  makes  her  what  she  is,  and  then  sends  the 
perfected  article  boastfully  across  the  water  to  the  old  countries,  to 
ally  herself  with  the  best  or  the  worst  of  their  aristocracy.  That 
it  is  rarely  the  case  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  beggar-maid  1 
admit,  but,  after  all,  all  things  have  their  price  in  this  world,  and 
(•(nonets  come  dear,  except,  of  course,  to  that  one  privileged  class — 
the  ladies  of  the  variety  theatres. 

In  speaking  of  the  American  man's  aggressiveness,  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  the  Englishman  is  not  aggressive;  far  from 
it.  There  is  no  one  so  aggressive  as  an  Englishman,  but  the 
diherence  is  that  the  American  is  boastfully  aggressive,  and  the 
Englishman  (piietly  so,  as  one  so  sure  of  himself  and  his  belong¬ 
ings  that  boasting  is  superfluous;  which  makes  him  all  the  more 
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iig{]fravah'ng.  The  surarait  and  climax  of  lliis  aggravation  is  lliat 
the  Englishman  does  not  know  that  lie  is  aggressive,  and  he  even 
resents  it  in  his  beloved  Americans,  and  never  suspects  that  his 
own  want  of  popularity  may  be  due  to  that  same  cause. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  Englishman  who  was  the  spoilt  darling 
of  nations  -now  he  is  making  way  for  the  American — but  his  early 
prestige  w’as  immense-  it  is  still  groat,  but  it  is  a  tempered 
gieatness. 

In  those  days  when  he  w'cnt  to  America  to  harvest  dollars  (he 
rarely  went  for  any  other  reason),  he  w^as  received  with  a  rapturous 
humility  which  w'as  pathetic.  We  grovelled  before  him,  we  suffered 
his  peculiar  manners,  which  had  they  been  our  own  we  should 
sometimes  have  labelled  as  bad,  as  the  eccentricities  of  a  superior 
being.  We  w'cre  flattered  when  our  resemblance  to  him  was 
pointed  out,  and  to  increase  it  w^e  created  that  particularly 
obnoxious  type,  the  Anglicised  American,  for,  like  all  imitations, 
it  is  the  caricature  of  the  most  unpleasant  features  of  a  resem¬ 
blance.  In  those  days  we  took  him  to  our  hearts,  to  our  homes, 
and  to  our  clubs,  and  when  sometimes  we  came  to  London  to  enjoy 
his  return  civilities,  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  very  modest 
crumbs  of  entertainment  indeed.  But,  perhaps  the  Englishman 
said,  in  the  subtle  French  tongue,  “ /c  pnije  de  via  prrsovnr.'' 
'I'hat  explains  it. 

We  spoiled  the  errant  Englishman  most  abominably;  our  id(d 
got  bad  manners  and  a  swelled  head,  and  it  always  took  him  some 
time  on  his  retiirn  to  a  nation  that,  after  all,  consists  of  English¬ 
men,  to  find  his  level  again.  I  remember  how  the  wife  of  a  very 
distingiiished  man  complained  to  me  of  the  demoralised  condition 
in  which  her  husband — who  had  gone  to  America  to  lecture — had 
been  sent  back  to  her.  “It  will  take  me  years  to  unspoil  him,” 
she  cried.  “  It’s  all  the  fault  of  your  women,  who  flatter  them 
to  death  !  And  that  is  the  reason,”  she  added,  with  some  bitter¬ 
ness,  ”  that  Englishmen  think  they  are  so  charming  and  clever.” 

Now  that  the  Englishman  has  ceased  to  be  so  rare  a  bird  in 
America,  we  receive  him  with  less  tumultuous  rejoicing,  and  yet 
we  still  spoil  him  if  he  is  distinguished  or  has  a  title.  As  for 
money,  it  is  no  object  to  us  as  credentials—  we  leave  that  to  the 
English.  A  title!''  Oh  yes,  we  love  a  title  I  Why  shouldn’t  we^ 
Does  not  the  Englishman,  according  to  Thackeray,  love  a  lord? 
AVith  all  it  represents  of  tradition,  romance,  and  history,  is  it  a 
more  ignoble  passion  for  the  snob  than  the  worship  of  dollars,  or 
more  fatal  to  republican  principles?  The  American  money-kings 
are  as  surely  creating  a  class  apart  as  ever  did  the  English  pos¬ 
sessors  of  titles,  and  I  really  see  no  greater  nobility  in  a  duke  by 
the  grace  of  a  gamble  on  the  stock  exchange,  or  a  duke  by  the 
grace  of  tradition  or  history.  Both  may  be  represented  by  very 
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poor  croaturcs,  but  llio  duko  of  liisiory  lias,  at  all  events,  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestry  to  excuse  the  interest  he  still  exeites. 

Occasionally  one  hears  of  an  aspirinji;  American  who,  captivated 
by  the  poetry  of  sound,  buys  himself  a  title,  and  ornaments  his 
republican  breast  with  decorations — the  fitting  reward  of  dollars 
and  cents,  but  such  a  one  has  lost  his  distinctively  national  trait, 
his  sense  of  humour. 

Still,  it  is  not  our  republican  money-dukes  who  will  make  or  mar 
our  nation;  its  stability  rests  on  something  nobler.  Xor  will 
it  turn  a  great  republic  finally  into  a  kingdom  that  we  like  titles 
as  a  child  an  unaccustomed  toy.  Is  it  not  dinned  into  our  ears 
that  we  are  rich,  and  that  the  best  is  not  too  good  for  us?  Is 
not  the  best  in  the  world  for  us?  “The  finest  jewels  are  kept 
for  the  American  market,”  a  famous  jeweller  once  told  me.  Are 
not  the  very  best  imitations  of  the  (dd  masters  sold  to  us?  We 
are  willing  to  pay,  and  money  in  this  world  can  buy  everything 
except  just  one  trifle — contentment.  Apart  from  this  money 
buys  everything.  It  is  a  credential  for  virtue  and  a  good  name. 
A  millionaire  must  be  goo<l,  or  Divine  Providence  could  not  so 
have  prospered  him,  and  for  this  all-sufficient  reason  London  takes 
him  to  its  innocent  and  gushing  heart.  Of  course  sometimes  the 
millionaire  is  not  a  real  millionaire,  but  no  one  knows  until  he  is 
found  out,  but,  next  to  being  a  real,  honourable  millionaire,  is  to 
have  unlimited  credit.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  credit,  for 
some  day  he  may  promote  a  company  that  will  enable  him  to  pay 
his  bills. 

Yes,  America  is  being  rewarded  for  all  the  entertainments  it 
has  lavished  on  bygone  Englishmen.  It  cannot  these  days  com¬ 
plain  of  a  lack  of  English  hospitality.  Columbia  has  a  “  real 
good  time,”  and  she  drops  the  almighty  dollar  as  she  goes  on 
her  triumphant  way,  to  the  rapture  of  the  English  shopkeeper. 
She  worships  English  history,  English  titles,  and  English 
cathedrals.  She  gushes  over  all  things  great  and  good,  and  often 
she  props  up  a  rickety  aristocrat  with  the  splendid  strength  of 
her  great  gold  dollars,  and  not  the  stiffest  British  matron  dares 
sniff  at  her.  She  will  introduce  and  she  will  entertain,  and  she 
will  be  entertaining.  She  is  often  beautiful,  and  generally  clever 
— even  if  frothily  clever.  Of  all  the  American  invasion  she  is  the 
most  subtly  dangerous.  You  may  keep  off  the  American  men 
with  your  fleets,  and  all  the  terrors  of  your  newest  million 
pounders,  but  how  defend  yourself  from  the  American  girl,  who 
borrows  a  bow  and  arrow  from  a  naughty  little  boy  lightly 
dressed  in  two  wings  and  a  blush,  and  shoots  right  into  your — 
heart ! 


Annie  E.  Lane. 
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Last  year  the  supporters  of  pass-Greek  at  the  Universities  won  a 
somewhat  Pyrrhic  victory  at  Oxford,  thanks  very  largely  to  <he 
ground  on  which  the  ([uestion  was  fought.  This  year  their 
position  is  again  to  be  challenged,  not  only  at  Oxford,  hut  at  the 
sister  University.  At  Oxford  the  attack  is  to  he  confined  to  certain 
points  connected  with  the  entrance  examination  for  Science 
and  ^latheinatical  students.^  At  Camhridge  the  tactics  adopted 
are  somoM'hat  different.  A  committee  have  received  a  roving  com¬ 
mission  to  consider  the  wlndc  field  of  examinations,  hut  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  their  real  objective  is  the  question  of  the  retention 
of  Greek  in  the  Little-Go.  None  are  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  than  the  public  schools,  from  which  the  Universities  draw 
their  Classical  recruits.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  opportune  at  the 
present  time  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Greek  to  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  subjects  in  the  public  school 
curricula,  and  to  see  how  far  these  claims  are  well  grounded. 
Such  an  inquiry  may  also  he  helpful  towards  elucidating  tlie 
problem  the  two  T^niversities  have  set  themselves  to  solve. 

The  majority  of  moderate-minded  persons  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion,  if  asked  to  vote  on  the  retention  or  omission  of  Greek  from  the 
curriculum  of  our  big  public  schools,  would  in  all  probability  vote 
for  its  retention.  Yet  those  who  hold  such  views  are  by  no  means 
committed  to  the  extreme  opinion  that  the  subject  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  one  for  all  who  are  preparing  for  a  University  education, 
not.  to  mention  those  who  are  not  going  to  the  T^niversity  at  all. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  division  lists  when  the  question  came 
before  Congregation  at  Oxford,  to  see  that  some  of  the  greatest 
Humanists  in  the  country  do  not  confound  a  smattering  of  Greek 
grammar  and  the  reproduction  in  English  (possibly  from  memory) 
of  a  seen  passage  in  a  Greek  play  as  synonymous  with  culture. 
What,  then,  should  be  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  public  schools? 
Have  we  any  index,  any  guide  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should 
form  a  school  subject  ?  Should  we  endeavour  to  find  some  common 
standard  whereby  one  can  measure  subject  with  subject  and  assign 
to  each  its  relative  value?  Is  it  not  just  this  attempt  to  match 
subject  against  subject  which  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
present  congested  time-tables  and  of  much  of  the  uncertainty  and 


(1)  Since  the  above  was  written  the  attack  at  Oxford  has  proved  successful. 
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anarohy  in  English  education?  TTave  we  not,  in  fact,  looked  at 
the  prohlem  from  the  wrong  point  of  view,  from  that  of  the  value 
of  subjects  in  respect  to  one  another,  rather  than  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  needs  of  the  pupil?  A  housekeeper  does  not  glance 
down  the  price-list  of  a  store  and  base  her  selection  on  the  mere 
expensiveness  of  the  articles.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  the  method  that 
some  people  would  adopt  in  putting  together  a  school  time-table. 
The  housekeeper  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  making  up  her  mind 
as  to  what  she  wants  and  seeing  she  gets  it,  subject  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  In  education  we  must  follow  the  same  course;  we  must 
first  get  a  clear  notion  of  our  aims  and  principles  and  then  see  how 
we  can  best  carry  them  oiit  in  practice.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
arrived  at  this  stage  that  we  can  discuss  with  advantage  the  value 
of  any  particular  subject. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  of  education?  Probably  most 
will  agree  that  education  must  not  only  be  a  school  for  life,  but 
for  livelihood,  a  school  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gentleman 
is  bred,  the  citizen  is  formed;  and,  on  the  other,  some  preparation 
is  made  towards  enabling  the  pupil  to  earn  his  living  after  leaving 
the  school  or  the  University.  The  world  has  moved  on  a  good  deal 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  “  otium  cum  dignitate  ”  ideal 
depending  for  its  realisation  on  a  social  substructure  of  slavery  or 
feudalism,  is  no  longer  a  working  theory  for  our  schools.  ^I'he 
growing  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  State  is  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  believer  in  leisure  for  the  sake  of  leisure. 
We  are  probably  advancing  towmrds  a  time  when  every  form  of 
brain  power  in  the  State  wull  be  siibjected  to  a  sort  of  universal 
conscription,  and  the  mere  payment  of  taxes  will  no  longer  be  held 
fo  purchase  substitution  from  some  kind  or  other  of  social  service 
for  those  unengaged  in  any  trade  or  profession.  On  the  other 
hand,  never  has  the  actual  struggle  for  getting  on  or  even  for 
maintaining  one’s  position  been  more  acute.  The  area  of  callings 
affected  by  competition  has  grown  infinitely  larger.  While  the 
Board  School  recruits  are  mounting  in  their  thousands  by  means 
of  the  .scholarship  ladder  to  the  assault  of  professions  which  fifty 
years  ago  were  the  close  boroughs  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
on  the  other  hand  the  sons  of  the  latter  are  in  self-defence  pushing 
their  way  into  all  sorts  of  trades  and  callings  which  were  formerly 
considered  beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentleman.  Except  for  those 
unique  individuals,  the  “fils  a  Papa,”  who  step  into  the  ready¬ 
made  rut  of  some  family  profession  or  business,  the  road  to 
success  or  even  to  a  competency  is  many  times  harder  for  tho.so 
who  are  just  leaving  the  Universities  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Hence  the  comparative  need  to-day  of  equipping  the  pupils  while 
still  in  the  school  ior  a  struggle  which  half  a  century  ago  was 
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non-existent,  lint  this  preparation  in  the  schools  does  not  for  a 
moment  imply  premature  or  narrow  specialisation.  It  merely 
means  that,  as  the  school  cannot  teach  evprythin{»,  it  should  pre¬ 
pare,  in  a  certain  measure,  for  the  speciali.sation  in  the  T'niversi- 
ties,  whether  it  be  scientific  or  professional,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word.  In  fact,  as  regards  Classics,  the  school  has  already  done 
so,  and  that  unfortunately  in  an  excessive  degree.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  that  should  govern 
ihe  selection  and  arrangement  of  subjects.  Obviously  the  school, 
inasmuch  as  it  cannot  teach  the  encyclopaedia,  must  pick  and 
choose  its  subjects  according  to  the  aims  it  has  in  view,  selecting 
the  subjects,  not  for  their  direct  utilitarian  value,  but  for  their  fit¬ 
ness  as  a  foundation,  as  a  preparatory  course  on  which  the  special¬ 
isation  which  is  to  come  later  is  to  be  erected.  Such  subjects  will 
of  necessity,  if  properly  chosen,  form  of  themselves  a  connected 
whole,  l>eing  codified  and  interwoven  so  as  to  constitute  a  veritable 
curriculum.  This  further  implies  that  each  subject  must  be  care¬ 
fully  graded  in  order  to  render  it  not  only  intelligible,  but  also 
interesting  to  the  pupil  by  giving  him,  as  far  as  possible,  even  in 
his  daily  work,  some  notion  of  the  definite  aim  towards  which  the 
cycle  of  study  is  bringing  him.  To  how  many  is  education  but  an 
aimless  (Idyssey  from  class-room  to  class-room?  “  Tendimus  in 
Latium,”  that  is  the  feeling  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
should  pervade  a  class.  It  is  the  keynote  of  the  doctrine  of  interest 
so  much  misunderstood  in  England,  a  doctrine  which  has  been 
developed  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  in  America.  Such  interest 
is  not  merely  focussed  on  the  final  aim,  but  concurrent  with  the 
accomplishing  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  many  intervening 
stages,  producing  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of  real  and  continuous  pro¬ 
gress,  of  something  each  day  accomplished,  something  done. 
Doubtless  it  is  not  easy  to  always  maintain  such  interest,  but  its 
maintenance,  apart  from  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  depends  in 
no  .slight  degree  on  the  .selection  of  subjects  well  within  the  grasp 
of  the  pupil,  and  on  their  method  of  presentation.  It  is  piteous 
fo  Ihink  of  the  number  who  in  our  English  schools  faint  by  the 
way,  through  having  no  notion  of  progress,  much  less  of  the 
ultimate  goal.  How  many  teachers,  in  their  anxiety  not  to  omit 
a  single  jot  or  tittle,  be  it  the  gender  of  vcspc.rtilio, 
or  the  feminine  of  “  caupo,”  spend  so  much  time  in  laying 
the  foundations  sure  and  deep,  that  in  the  end  there 
is  practically  a  mere  torso  above  ground  of  the  edifice 
to  be  constructed.  The  pupils  have  no  more  inkling  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  purposes  of  the  teacher  than  the  humblest  hodman  has 
of  the  master-builder’s  design.  Often  the  teacher  himself  seems 
to  build  more  by  rule  of  thumb  than  anything  else.  How  rarely 
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does  he  lake  ihe  rdass  into  his  confidence !  At  most  he  adopts  a 
sort  of  dubious  attitude,  half  hopeful,  half  fearful,  towards  his  more 
promising  disciples.  ‘‘  Si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas,  tu  Marcellus 
oris.”  With  luck  you  will  win  a  scholarship — after  all,  but  a 
mediate  aim.  And  the  others  who  make  shipwreck,  who  have  no 
votive  tablet  inscribed  with  their  success  hanging  up  in  the  big 
school  what  becomes  of  tliem  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  subjects.  The  course  is  now  clear 
for  considering  the  position  that  Greek  should  take  in  the  curri¬ 
culum.  Though  somewhat  remote  from  the  exigencies  of  certain 
callings,  it  seems  none  the  less  at  first  blush  to  be  in  many  ways 
an  ideal  subject.  Theoretically,  it  is  in  itself  a  humanising 
element  of  the  highest  order.  Its  study  sharpens  the  intelligence 
and  provides  an  unequalled  training  in  art  and  literature  and 
philosophy.  Were  theory  our  only  guide,  there  would  be  little  moi  e 
to  be  said  on  the  matter.  Hut,  unfortunately,  the  ideal  is  very 
far  from  being  realised,  even  if  realisable  on  a  large  scale,  in 
practice.  After  more  than  400  years  of  Greek  teaching  in  England 
the  ideal  seems,  if  anything,  further  oft’  attainment  than  ever,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  teaching  successes  of  the  early  Hellenists  in  this 
country’  which  have  apparently  never  been  surpassed.  The  harp¬ 
ing  on  minute  points  of  scholarship,  the  often  meaningless  drill  in 
accidence,  all  the  Parade  exercises  of  the  grammatical  martinet, 
the  excruciating  word  for  word  dissection,  or  rather  dismember¬ 
ment,  of  a  few  Greek  authors  afford,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
training  of  the  logical  faculties.  But,  frankly,  can  such  a  smatter¬ 
ing  be  honestly  considered  an  initiation  into  the  Hellenic  spirit  for 
those  who  are  going  to  abandon  the  subject  after  Responsions  or 
the  First  Previous  Examination?  Does  not  the  teaching  of  these 
weaker  vessels,  assuming  it  is  to  be  of  any  real  value,  require  a 
radical  change,  if  Greek  is  not  to  remain  to  them  in  after  life  a 
melancholy  memory  of  \va)  and  the  verbs  in  -/it  ?  4'he  new 
French  programme  of  studies  lays  down  on  this  point  a  principle 
that  English  educationists  who  believe  in  these  snippets  of  Greek 
may  well  lay  to  heart.  The  cycle  of  knowledge  that  any  boy  is  to 
possess  who  leaves  the  lycee  or  college  at  sixteen  or  nineteen,  is  in 
either  case  to  be  a  whole  in  itself.  Can  any  one  pretend  that  these 
gobbets  of  Greek  are  either  a  whole  in  themselves  or  help  to  form 
one?  But,  putting  aside  the  Grecian  born  and  bred,  can  the 
Classics,  as  they  are  at  present  generally  taught,  be  said  to  be  a 
thorough  success  in  the  case  of  the  average  pupil  who  is  going  to 
continue  his  classical  studies  at  the  University?  Apart  from  the 
reading  of  authors,  whose  writings  are  too  often  treated  as  a  mere 
field  for  root-grubbing  and  gerund-grinding,  is  a  gritty  pahnhim 
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of  Greek  particles  with  Greek  accents  thrown  in  as  a  “  hors 
d’ceuvre,”  plus  the  painful  stringin{]f  together  of  weak  and  rickety 
iambics,  plus  a  crabbed  caricature  of  the  worst  eccentricities  of 
Thucydides,  a  really  adequate  initiation  into  the  glorious  heritage 
of  the  Greek  genius  for  the  general  run  of  second  and  third-class 
students?  True,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  if  they  happen  to  take 
Greats  at  Oxford,  or  the  second  part  of  the  Tripos  at  Cambridge, 
they  do  receive  a  portion  of  that  spirit  from  their  Alma  Mater,  but 
the  good  time  comes  woefully  late.  Must  it  not  be  admitted  that 
the  pre.sent  teaching  of  Classics  in  the  public  schools  is  largely 
based  on  the  dictum,  “Worship  the  letter:  the  spirit  can  take 
care  of  itself”?  One  might  as  soon  fancy  that  theologians  can  bo 
bred  by  setting  callow  youths  to  comment  on  the  syntax  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  Greek  is  of  supreme  value  to  us  as  a  treasure- 
house  of  thought  and  taste.  Yet  how  many  a  classical  suckling, 
Gra'cuhm  cstiriena,  has  been  choked  off  the  subject  by  this  chipt- 
flintdiet!  Would  it  not  be  better  to  return  to  the  methods  of  Sir 
John  Cheke  or  of  linger  Ascham?  However  old-fashioned  their 
methods  may  appear,  they  seem  calculated  to  awaken  a  real 
Spmchgefuhl  in  the  pupil.  Those  trained  on  these  lines  would 
probably  come  to  a  far  truer  knowledge  of  the  language  than,  to 
(piote  the  author  of  the  Scholemaster,  “  the  most  part  do  who 
spend  four  or  five  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in 
common  schools.” 

But  the  lack  of  msthetic  or  literary  teaching  is  not  the  only 
objection  to  the  wholesale  retention  of  Greek.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  the  non-linguistic  pupil.  Any  teacher  of  experience 
will  frankly  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  category  of  boys  to  whom 
modern  languages  are  a  stumbling-block,  and  Greek,  at  least  as  it 
is  taught  to-day,  downright  foolishness.  The  Americans  who  are 
less  hampered  than  we  by  the  divine  right  of  Classics,  or  of  any 
other  subject,  have  early  felt  the  need  of  preventing  such  pupils 
from  degenerating  into  the  non-ralenrs  they  become  in  our  public 
schools.  They  have  instituted  the  system  of  elective  studies,  which 
permits  pupils  above  a  certain  age  to  choose,  within  certain  limits, 
their  line  of  study.  Thanks  to  this  principle,  the  budding 
Darwins  of  America  are  dispensed  from  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  “  benefit  of  clergy  ”  Greek,  which,  at  present,  is  the 
indispensable  open  sesame  of  our  older  Universities. 

But  because  “  non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,” 
there  is  no  reason  why  Greek  should  be  banished  altogether  from 
the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  certainly  retain  Greek 
for  at  least  an  elite  among  the  pupils,  for  those  who  have  the 
requisite  tastes  and  talents  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  These  are  likely  to  profit  even  more  than  at  present  from 
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the  strict  iraiiiing  of  Ibe  classical  palfpstra,  because  tbeir  progress 
will  not  be  retardefl  by  tbe  lonj»  and  straggling  train  of  non- 
clfeclives  and  camp-followers,  who  bring  up  tbe  rear  of  tbe  average 
classical  form.  Again,  there  is  every  interest  to  retain  Greek,  for 
such  as  are  preparing  for  those  professions  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  a  real  advantage.  We  may  even  go  a  step  further  and 
admit  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  of  value  to  a  yet  larger  numl)€r. 
But  in  that  case  the  teaching  will  haA’^e  to  he  definitely  reorganised 
in  order  that  those  who  at  the  present  time,  either  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  time  or  ability,  do  not  suck  out  of  it  the  advantages  they 
should,  may  derive  a  real  benefit  from  it.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  ibis  question  of  waste  in  the  schools  is  not  one  of  capital 
importance.  If  any  one  is  sceptical  on  the  point,  let  him  turn  to 
the  Educational  Review  for  February,  190d,  the  principal  peda¬ 
gogical  magazine  in  America,  and  he  will  find  the  review  in  ques¬ 
tion  proposes  to  institute  a  serious  inquiry  into  this  very  matter, 
as  one  of  the  burning  problems  of  the  day.  What  is  so  annoying  is 
that  much  of  the  deplorable  waste  that  is  going  on  in  our  public 
schools  is  actually  preA'entible,  being  directly  due  to  the  topsy¬ 
turvy  method  that  goA’crns  the  selection  of  studies  in  these  schools. 
In  many  cases  a  hoy  has  practically  to  go  through  a  course  of 
being  sickeiied  of  Classics  before  he  is  drafted  into  the  jModern  side. 
No  wonder  that  if  he  had  not  much  of  an  appetite  for  knowledge 
before,  he  becomes  a  thorough  dyspeptic  as  far  as  learning  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  time  he  arrives  on  the  Modern  side.  Why  cannot 
our  public  schools  imitate  the  reforms  which  have  just  been 
inaugurated  in  France,  and  begin  with  modern  languages  first 
of  all,^  or  at  least  encoiirage  the  preparatory  scho(ds,  which  act  as 
natural  feeders  and  nurseries  to  them,  to  start  with  French  and 
German!''  They  have  only  to  re-arrange  the  programme  of  their 
scholarships  to  produce  the  desired  results,  by  giving  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  modern  languages.  They  will  still  he  able  to  pick 
out  the  most  promising  boys  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  and 
these  they  can  put  to  Greek  and  Latin.  In  this  way  the  selection 
and  grouping  of  pupils  according  to  their  proclivities  would  at 
least  begin  at  the  right  end.  Again,  why  should  Classics,  and 
especially  Greek,  he  entirely  taught  as  if  they  were  languages  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  treated  as  a  vile  eoipua  for  grammatical 
sawbones  to  dissect,  instead  of  as  a  literature  which  is  so  living  it 

(1)  The  Prus.sian  Government  has  been  experimenting  with  the  idea  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and,  judging  by  the  ever-growing  numbers  of  “reform”  schools 
in  which  it  is  carried  out,  the  authorities  evidently  regard  it  with  the  greate.st 
favour.  The  advocates  of  the  system  assert  that  the  classical  pupils  turned  out 
under  the  new  system  are  quite  equal  to  those  produced  under  the  old,  while  even 
those  who  are  hostile  admit  the  enormous  advantage  of  postponing  for  three  years 
the  decision  as  to  whether  a  pupil  shall  receive  a  classical  or  modern  education. 
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can  never  die  ?  Under  the  present  system  of  teaching  Classics,  the 
tongue  is  exercised  comparatively  little,  and  the  ear  still  less.  One 
has  only  to  listen  to  that  miserable  parody  of  the  spoken  word 
called  “rep,”  to  realise  how,  to  the  average  boy,  the  sublimest 
passages  in  Virgil  rank  on  exactly  the  same  par  as  such  doggerel 
as  “  Common  are  to  either  sex,”  and  other  jingling  conceits  that 
pedants  “  keep  in  pay.”  And  yet  as  great  a  liumanist  and 
educationist  as  Milton  has  spoken  of  the  supreme  value  of  recita¬ 
tion  to  the  student,  whether  of  verse  or  prose.  In  his  eyes 
famous  speeches  “  got  by  memory  and  solemnly  pronounc’t  wdth 
right  accent  and  grace  (as  might  be  taught)  would  endue  them 
ever  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
Euripides  or  Sophocles.”  Why,  again,  is  the  literary  side  so  rarely 
appealed  to!'*  Is  it  that  the  comparative  neglect  with  which  our 
own  literature  is  treated  in  the  schools  has  also  a  blighting  eftecl 
on  the  teacher's  class-room  attitude  towards  Classics  as  literature? 
The  same  is  largely  true  of  the  lesthetic  side.  The  teacher  too 
often  treats  the  class  as  if  they  were  ignorant  boors  unable,  like 
George  1.,  to  appreciate  either  “boetry  or  bainting.”  But  is  it 
not  his  bounden  duty  to  dissipate  some  of  this  Hanoverian  ignor¬ 
ance?  If  he  cannot  make  his  class-room  into  a  temple  of  sweetness 
and  light,  he  can,  at  least,  turn  it  into  a  house  of  Itiiiimou,  where 
the  “convenances”  are  observed  towards  art  and  literature. 
Instead,  it  is  too  often  the  bare,  forbkhling  labour-house  of  the 
gerund-grinder,  in  whicli  the  teacher,  when  nut  conducting 
gramiuatical  litanies,  exacts  from  the  pupils  interminable  written 
exercises,  that  other  fetish  of  English  education.^ 

But  though  Greek  is  indispensable  for  an  elite,  and  desirable 
fur  some,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensable  for  all.  In  other 
cuuntries  where  education  is  on  as  high,  and  even  on  a  higher, 
j)lane  than  with  us,  satisfactory  alternatives  have  already  been 
found  for  it.  The  important  thing  is,  that  these  alternatives  aie 
not  like  some  of  our  modern  sides,  mere  refuges  for  those  destitute 
of  classical  attainments,  or  sops  to  public  opinion.  Thus  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  schools  in  rvhich  no  Greek  is  done,  the  Realgymnasieu 
and  the  Obcrrealschiilen,  practically  rank  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Gymnasien,  while  in  Erance  the  non-Greek  and  nun-Classical 
curricula  have  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  equality  as  the 
full  Classical  course.  Ao  doubt  that  Cinderella  of  the  English 
public  schools.  Modern  Languages,  still  lacks  its  complement  of 
adequate  teachers.  But  are  our  headmasters  going  to  fold  their 
hands  till  the  requisite  supply  has  created  itself,  and  continue  to 
divert  the  rank  and  file  of  their  boys  towards  a  course  of  study 

(1)  tor  what  may  be  done  towards  brighteninp  Classical  Teaching  see  letters  in 
limef,  December  January,  from  Prof.  P.  Gardner  and  others. 
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at  the  Universities  which  is  moi'e  and  more  likely  to  leave  them 
stranded  at  the  end  of  their  studies,  without  the  requisite  qualiti- 
cations  for  making  a  career  for  themselves,  or  will  they  rise  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  towards  the  coming  generation,  and 
help  us  as  quickly  as  possible  over  the  transition  for  the  majority 
between  “  much  Classics  and  little  Modern  Education,”  and  “  less 
Classics  and  more  Modern  Education  ”?  The  remedy  does  not  lie 
in  squeezing  more  subjects  into  our  already  congested  curricula,  as 
one  writer  in  The  Times  has  apparently  suggested,  who  spoke  of 
learning  “  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  modern  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  mechanics,”  though  he  somewhat  strangely  omitted 
English  History  and  Literature.  That,  as  we  have  seen,  savours 
too  much  of  the  method  of  ordering  an  article  out  of  a  store’s 
catalogue  on  the  score  of  its  high  price  alone.  The  real  remedy 
lies  in  devising  different  courses  of  study  within  the  schools  them¬ 
selves,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  equipollent  with  the 
others,  though  different  in  nature.  By  all  means  let  us  preserve 
what  we  have  received  from  the  past,  but  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
immense  wealth  of  knowledge  the  present  has  called  into  being. 
Let  us  remember,  as  most  parents  will  agree,  that  life,  and  getting 
on  in  life,  are  becoming  harder  and  not  easier,  and  let  us  try  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  mental  equipment  of  the  pupil  in 
view  of  his  future  career.  Perhaps,  as  things  go  on,  we  may  see 
the  formation  of  a  Parents’  Union,  which  may  help  to  redress  the 
present  deficiencies  in  our  public  school  education,  and  to  fix  the 
blame  for  their  bo3^s’  incapacity  on  the  right  shoulders.  Once  the 
average  master  realises  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  teach  all 
the  boj's,  and  not  merely  a  sprinkling  of  clever  boy's  at  the  top, 
that  the  dunce  and  the  idler  are  not  so  much  the  natural  and  inevit¬ 
able  waste  products  of  a  classical  education,  as  standing  witnesses 
of  his  own  ami  his  colleagues’  negligence,  a  moral  revolution  will 
have  been  elt'ected.  At  present  far  too  many'^  masters  look  on  this 
fearful  waste  as  something  more  or  less  perfectly  normal,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  denizens  in  some  pestilential  slum  regard  the 
high  infant  mortality  of  their  area  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
And  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue  until  Greek  has  been 
put  into  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  curricula  themselves  are  drawn  up  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
capacity  and  future  career  of  the  average  boy,  as  well  as  (d'  the 
exceptional  pupil. 
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‘‘  New  measures,  new  men,”  say  Lord  Esher  and  his  colleagues, 
in  unfolding  their  staidling,  and,  as  many  think,  subversive  scheme 
for  Army  lleforni.  Novelty  is  always  charming,  ami  especially 
in  its  promise  of  something  better  at  hand.  But  we  can  never 
quite  exactly  forecast  the  future,  and  it  is  but  common  caution  to 
place  some  reservations  upon  the  sanguine  view  too  freely 
expressed  of  the  advent  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  coming 
retjimc  in  Pall  Mall.  It  may  be  permitted  to  express  some  doubts 
of  the  assurances  so  confidently  expressed,  and  so  readily  believed, 
that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  order  of  things.  It 
is  only  by  an  examination  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  reasoning 
out  the  principles  on  what  they  are  based,  by  comparing  the  system 
to  be  inaugurated  with  that  it  is  intended  to  replace,  that  we  can  * 
judge  even  approximately  the  good  that  is  to  be  gained.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  all  plain  sailing;  there  are  still  some  rocks  and  shoals  in  the 
new  course  we  are  steering,  some  debatable  points  to  be  rounded, 
some  doubt  that  we  have  read  the  chart  aright  and  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  Despite  the  chorus  of  praise  that  has  greeted 
the  almost  servile  imitation  of  Admiralty  methods,  there  are  soim; 
of  us,  at  least,  who  question  the  pronounced  excellence  of  the  model 
copied.  It  will,  of  course,  be  counted  the  worst  heresy  to  even  hint 
at  the  possibility  of  shortcomings  in  Whitehall.  Yet  there  is  always 
an  undercurrent  running  hostile  to  and  setting  adversely  against 
Naval  administration.  Sailors  themselves  do  not  unanimously 
approve  the  working  of  their  central  office.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
convince  the  public  at  large  at  this  present  time  that  they  are  being 
led  astray,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  causes  for  com¬ 
plaint,  that  faults  and  failures  have  escaped  the  criticism  in  the 
Admiralty  that  would  have  been  vented  in  unmeasured  terms  on  the 
War  Office.  Leaving  aside  the  prevailing  suspicion  throughout  the 
whole  Naval  service,  that  the  Admiralty  is  a  nest  of  favouritism 
and  intrigue,  more  definite  cases  may  be  quoted  of  ineptitude  and 
mal-administration.  The  Admiralty  has  seldom  been  taken  sharply 
to  task  when  it  has  richly  deserved  it,  yet  the  recollection  of 
the  scandals  connected  with  the  Belleville  boilers  still  lingers ; 
and  not  so  long  ago  the  conditions  under  which  the  Chilian  war¬ 
ships  offered  us  for  purchase  were  first  refused  as  bad,  and  a  year 
later  found  good  enough  to  buy,  can  hardly  be  counted  a 
triumphant  proof  of  the  success  of  the  great  Naval  Utiice. 

A  very  decided  advantage  is  expected  to  accrue  from  the  assimi- 
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latiou  of  War  Office  with  Admiralty  methods,  in  that  the  members 
of  the  Army  Council,  as  newly  constituted,  will  possess  and  exer¬ 
cise  comprehensive  powers  analogous  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Naval  Lords.  We  are,  in  fact,  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
new  members  will  be  stronger  men,  not  so  much  in  personal'  traits, 
but  in  the  greater  powers  entrusted  to  them ;  that  when  they  speak 
it  will  be  with  greater  ehect,  their  views  and  opinions  will  be  more 
respected,  they  will  have,  in  short,  greater  independence  and  a 
freer  hand.  Is  it  really  the  case  that  the  Naval  Lords  work  on 
these  lines,  that  each  acts  more  or  less  for  himself,  and,  within  his 
(rtvn  province,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  nation  Y  The  answer  is 
not  strongly  in  the  affirmative,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Very  varied 
opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  true  status  of  the  Naval  Lords. 
On  the  one  hand.  Lord  Goschen,  who  had  twice  filled  the  chief 
place  in  the  Admiralty,  has  placed  it  on  record  that  he  looked 
upon  his  fellow  Lords  as  colleagues,  and  not  subordinates.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  the  character  Lord  Esher’s  committee  would  give  the 
military  members  of  the  Army  Board,  yet  there  was  an  order  in 
council,  drafted  by  Mr.  Childers,  in  1869,  which  takes  an  entirely 
opposite  view  of  the  position  and  powers  of  the  Naval  Lords.  It 
is  there  laid  down  that  the  First  Lord  is  the  sole  responsible  agent, 
that  no  one  of  the  lesser  Lords  can  be  held  to  account  individually 
for  what  he  says  or  does  within  his  own  province,  or,  indeed,  that 
he  has  the  power  to  speak  or  act  otherwise  than  through  the  col¬ 
lective  authority  of  the  Board.  The  position  is  not,  however, 
admitted  by  all,  and  strong  men  in  Whitehall  have  declined  to  be 
so  tied  and  bound.  Sir  dohn  Fisher,  for  instance,  has  said  that 
while  yielding  full  submission  to  his  colleagues  in  council 
assembled,  he  considered  that  he  had  ([uite  a  free  harul  in  matters 
appertaining  to  his  own  branch,  and  could  approve,  decide,  further 
them,  or  conversely  withhold  his  consent,  all  of  his  own  motion, 
without  reference  to  his  colleagues.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
how  this  very  essential  point  will  be  settled  at  the  W^ar  Office. 

Say  that  the  head  of  some  subsection  of  the  executive  has  conic 
to  his  chief,  the  military  member  under  whom  his  department  is 
directly  placeil,  with  a  suggestion  or  proposal  of  importance 
entailing  expenditure.  What  will  be  the  member's  attitude 
towards  it,  and  how  much  power  can  he  exercise  in  giving  efi'ect 
to  it?  If  he  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  must  seek  the  opinion 
and  support  or  otherw'ise  of  the  council,  w'C  shall  have  gained  little 
by  the  re-organisation.  Matters  will  be  much  as  they  were 
before,  when  precisely  the  same  practice  obtained  under  the  old 
Army  Board.  Doubt  and  delay  wdll  again  be  the  order  of  the 
da^^  business  will  be  hampered  and  interfered  with  as  of  old,  and 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  smoother  and  more  prompt  working.  'I he 
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newly  invented  militaiy  member  will  be  no  belter  than  the  staff 
officer,  who  has  been  disestablished  to  make  way  for  him.  There 
is  another  point  in  this  connection,  which  has  not  yet  been  con¬ 
sidered,  but  on  which  tlie  improvement  expected  will  greatly  turn. 
The  relations  of  the  Army  Council,  of  the  members  singly,  and  the 
Hoard  as  a  while  with  the  Treasury,  in  future,  have  not  been 
indicated,  much  less  laid  down.  It  is  known  that  the  committee 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  financial  despotism  had  run 
counter  to  efficiency,  and  horv  often  consent  had  been  refused  by 
the  Treasury  on  the  score  of  expense  to  measures  deemed  urgent 
by  competent  opinion.  It  must  have  come  across  many  cases, 
more  particularly  before,  or  in  the  first  stages  of,  the  Boer  war, 
where,  in  the  laudable  desire  to  protect  the  public  purse,  economy 
was  carried  too  far,  and  with  the  usual  result  of  later  wasteful¬ 
ness.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  Army  Council  will  take 
up  stronger  ground  with  the  Treasury,  and  that  it  will  not  allow 
its  recommendations,  when  well  considered  and  strongly  held, 
to  be  put  aside  by  the  stereotyped  answer,  “  Xo  Funds.”  In 
such  a  conflict  of  opinion,  the  Council  should  have  the  right  of 
appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Committee  of  Xational 
Defence,  and  even  beyond  that,  to  the  public,  through  Parliament. 
This  would  afford  that  guarantee  which  has  been  so  often  vainly 
recommended  that  some  expert  military  authority  should  have 
the  right  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  the 
proposed  annual  estimates.  If  there  is  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  balance  the  Budget  by 
unwise  reduction  of  necessary  and  well-approved  military  expen¬ 
diture,  a  protest  should  be  entered  by  those  most  entitled  and 
competent  to  speak. 

A  leading  recommendation  of  the  Committee  has  already  been 
subjected  to  much  adverse  comment,  which  it  seems  to  have  richly 
deserved.  As  is  now  well  known,  it  was  insisted  that  the  new 
scheme  should  be  entrusted  to  an  entirely  new  personnel  for  execu¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  first  step  the  wffiole  of  the  existing  staff  w’as  swept 
away  out  of  sight,  almost  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  fiat  went 
forth  that  none  of  the  higher  staff  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
at  Pall  Mall.  All  must  go  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
vanishing  methods,  and  new  men  appointed,  who  “  are  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  traditions  of  the  system  wffiich 
is  to  be  radically  changed.  Fresh  minds  will  thus  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  the  new  principles  of  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  smoothly  inaugurated.  Failing  this  action,  wdiich 
could  not  be  regarded  as  conveying  any  possible  reflection  upon  the 
Generals  now  holding  high  offices,  w'e  see  no  hope  that  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  War  Office  will  be  a  reality.”  Before  questioning 
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the  wisdom  of  this  course,  it  is  right  to  anima<lvert  strongly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  through.  Not  a  single  word  of 
warning  was  given  to  the  officials  concerned ;  notice  to  quit  was 
served  upon  them  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Report.  It  was  essentially  a  coup  dc  theatre,  a  great  dramatic 
effect,  obviously  intended  for  the  gallery,  and  produced  like  a 
transformation  scene,  on  the  veiy  eve  of  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament.  The  blow  fell  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  The  story 
goes,  and  can  be  authenticated,  that  on  the  fateful  morning,  or  the 
night  before,  a  more  or  less  abrupt  letter  of  dismissal,  bearing 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  circulated  to  those 
affected  by  the  new  departure.  Their  places  were  filled  then  and 
there,  for  although  a  week  elapsed  before  their  successors  were 
gazetted,  it  was  well  known  to  the  outgoing  officers  that  the  new 
men  were  already  selected  for  substitution.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
scant  courtesy  displayed,  which,  after  all,  goes  for  little  in  the 
public  interest,  and  to  leave  on  one  side  all  the  questions  of 
hardship  inflicted  upon  deserving  men  thus  penalised  by  the 
condemnation  of  a  system  which  was  none  of  their  making, 
and  which  they  had  essayed  to  carry  out  loyally  and  efficiently, 
there  remains  a  larger  and  more  serious  objection  to  such  a 
summary  proceeding.  However  strongly  impressed  with  the  force 
of  the  principles  they  have  laid  down,  the  Committee  seem  to  have 
forgotten  how  difficult  it  is  to  replace  good  men  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  still  more,  how  evil  may  be  the  effects  of  such  a  sudden 
and  complete  change  of  personnel.  We  have  constantly  been 
told,  with  often  very  inaccurate  appreciation  of  the  real  con¬ 
ditions,  that  our  Army  should  be  governed  on  business  principles, 
but  in  this  particular  the  converse  holds  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Xo  business,  no  factory,  no  commercial  enterprise 
of  any  kind  can  hope  to  prosper,  or  at  least  to  escape  a 
severe  shock  if  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  whole  of  its  principal 
foremen  are  dismissed,  and  a  number  of  new  men,  quite  raw  and 
strange  to  the  work  (a  sine  qua  non  in  their  selection),  are  brought 
in  to  control  most  intricate  machinery.  More,  in  this  particular 
instance,  they  are  called  upon,  although  untrained  and  unpractised, 
io  work  under  a  Chief  Superintendent  like  Mr.  Arnold-Forster, 
who  himself  is  altogether  new  and  unaccustomed  to  his  place. 

As  for  the  measiire  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  it  on  the 
ground  of  necessity.  There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  men  in  possession  would  not  have  been  rejoiced  to  carry  out 
the  new  scheme  loyally,  and  in  the  exact  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  conceived.  The  Committee  might  surely  have  known,  or 
easily  elicited  this ;  it  is  no  secret  that  our  great  staff  officers  have 
80  often  chafed  at  the  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  upon 
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lliem  by  tlie  condemned  system  that  they  would  have  haile<l 
with  delight  the  larger  anlhority  to  be  accorded  them.  Moreover, 
one  and  all  of  them  were  admirably  Avell  suited,  both  by  experience 
and  personal  qualifications,  to  act  as  members  of  the  new  Army 
Council,  and  not  only'  well  suited,  but  upon  the  face  of  it,  better 
fitted  than  any  who  could  be  found  to  replace  them  from  the 
Army  at  large.  It  is  invidious  to  draw  comparisons  between 
individuals,  and  balance  personal  traits,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
in  this  case,  to  point  the  argument  in  the  public  interests.  If  we 
sift  closely  the  relative  qualifications  of  the  outgoing  as  against 
the  incoming  men,  the  weight  of  advantage  will  surely  lie  with 
the  former,  judging  them,  at  least,  b\'  their  performances  up-to- 
date.  The  appointment  of  8ir  Aeville  Lyttelton  to  a  post  in  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  represent  the  “  best  brains  ”  of  the  Army,  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  win  universal  approval.  Beyond  doubt  he  is  a 
man  of  good  parts ;  he  is  a  safe,  earnest,  industrious,  well-informed 
soldier,  with  tlie  gift  of  a  remarkable  memory,  and  considerable 
experience,  gained,  much  of  it,  in  the  very  way  that  is  held  to 
disqualify  others,  lie  has  served  at  the  War  Office  on  former 
occasions,  in  the  Mobilisation  Branch,  and  as  Assistant  Military 
Secretary,  where  he  must  have  become  imbued  with  some  of  those 
very  traditions  of  which  the  Committee  disapprove.  lie  comes 
of  a  clever  family,  and  must  have  learnt  much  from  his  association 
in  time  past  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  there  is  at  present  no  great 
assurance  that  he  will  take  up  his  new  functions,  so  perfectly  new 
to  him,  moreover,  with  conspicuous  success.  lie  will  be  severely 
handicapped,  too,  as  regards  “  Intelligence,”  by  following  such  an 
officer  of  undoubted  capacity  as  Sir  William  Nicholson.  As  to 
the  second  military  member,  Major-General  Douglas  is  esteemed 
as  a  sound,  useful  staff  officer,  well  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
detail,  of  the  working  of  discipline,  the  meaning  of  warrants,  and 
so  forth.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  he  is  a  long  way  behind 
Sir  T.  Kelly-Kenny  in  such  matters,  and  we  cannot  as  yet  expect 
him  to  exhibit  the  same  breadth  of  view,  backed  up  by  so  much 
sound,  practical  commonsense;  indeed  in  the  Service  he  is 
accounted  an  out-and-out  stickler  for  red  tape  and  routine.  Major- 
General  Plumer's  advancement  is  due  ratlier  to  promise  than  per¬ 
formance.  He  deservedly  won  golden  opinions  in  South  Africa, 
and  was  entirely  successful  when  he  had  carte  blanche  in  the 
arrangement  for  supplying  and  transporting  his  small  force  that 
so  effectually  aided  in  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  There  may  be  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  will  not  make  an  inefficient  successor  to  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  who  was  by  no  means  a  gotxl  Quartermaster-General, 
but  he  must  necessarily  be  upon  his  promotion,  and  is  still  some¬ 
what  of  a  dark  horse.  No  serious  objection  can  be  offered  to  the 
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selection  of  Sir  James  Wolfe  Murray.  Indeerl,  his  appointment 
has  been  hailed  with  very  general  approval.  Like  Plumer,  he  is  a 
Staff  College  graduate,  and  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  studied 
deeply  the  scientific  side  of  his  own  particular  branch,  that  of 
artillery,  and  had  his  functions  been  limited  to  those  of  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  discharged  them  so 
efficiently  as  to  nearly  compensate  for  the  retirement  of  Sir  Heniy 
Brackenbury.  But  as  the  department  of  “Works”  will  now  be 
taken  over  by  him  in  conjunction  with  “  Armaments,”  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  an  excessive  burden  will  be  laid  upon  him,  and  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  abolished  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica¬ 
tions  will  be  almost  too  much  for  him. 

Another  aspect  under  which  the  changes  decreed  might  be 
viewed,  and  unfavourable  to  the  new  measure,  was  that  of  nomen¬ 
clature,  which  has  already  led  to  a  modification  of  the  scheme. 
A  point  sentimental  rather  than  practical,  but  not  without  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  army  at  large,  was  the  projected  disappearance  of  such 
time-honoured  titles,  as  those  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Adjutant- 
General,  Quartermaster-General,  Director-General  of  Ordnance. 
The  view  has  evidently  prevailed  with  the  authorities  that  this  was 
a  mistake.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  old  titles  have  been  revived.  In 
a  third  case,  the  ancient  and  honourable  office  of  the  Master- 
General  of  Ordnance,  once  all-powerful  and  highly  esteemed 
through  the  centuries,  has  been  accorded  to  the  Fourth  Military 
Member  of  the  Council.  The  same  Gazette  gives  the  First  Military 
Member  the  official  cognomen  of  “  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,”  a 
very  necessary  creation  to  ensure  smooth  working.  As  regards  the 
title  of  Commander-in-Chief,  it  may  be  surrendered  without 
regret.  It  has  long  been  practically  a  misnomer,  and  was  naturally 
doomed  under  any  new  and  symmetrical  scheme.  The  office  has 
been  rightly  called  an  anachronism,  and  its  holder  had  lost 
supreme  authority,  his  hold  over  his  immediate  surroundings 
having  been  so  much  weakened  by  playing  the  part  of  the  fifth 
wheel  to  the  coach  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  long  lived.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  new  post,  shorn  of  its  old  attributes,  must  be 
re-named,  and  we  have  here  sufficient  reason  for  the  new-faugled 
Inspector-General.  Evidently  he  will  be  a  much  smaller  person¬ 
age,  seeing  that  he  is  subordinate  to  the  Army  Council,  and  will 
report  to  it,  acting  as  its  “  eyes  and  ears,”  but  possessing  no  initia¬ 
tive,  having  no  authority  to  give  effect  to  his  recommendations, 
however  necessary,  lie  may,  indeed,  sometimes  find  himself  in  a 
false  position,  for  while  he  has  no  power  to  alter,  develop,  or 
enlarge  the  Army,  he  may  yet  be  called  to  account  for  not  having 
kept  it  up  to  the  mark,  if  the  military  weapon  should  prove  dull 
and  rusty  when  wanted  for  use.  He  will  always  be  very  much  at 
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the  mercy  of  the  Army  Council,  who  will  have  the  power  to  veto  his 
proposals,  and  may  refuse  to  listen  to  his  recommendations.  This 
must  necessarily  react  upon  the  choice  of  the  new  Inspector- 
General,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  very  senior  officer 
will  accept  the  post. 

As  President  of  the  new  Selection  Board,  to  be  composed  of 
general  officers  commanding-in-chief,  great  weight  and  import¬ 
ance  will  no  doubt  attach  to  the  office  of  Inspector-General. 
We  may  expect  to  see  some  very  drastic  changes,  not  necessarily 
for  the  better  in  regard  to  Army  patronage,  and  a  great 
(leal  will  depend  upon  his  firmness  and  disinterested  action 
in  the  face  of  the  many  potent  influences  that  will  be  exercised 
now  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  disappeared.  While  he 
held  sway  he  was  at  least  responsible  for  his  appointments, 
and  though  always  open  to  the  possible  charge  of  a  strong  desire 
to  serve  his  own  friends,  he  could  not,  if  he  wished,  have 
carried  jobbery  too  far.  Now  the  exercise  of  interests  of  a  very 
mixed  and  varied  kind  may  be  looked  for,  political  and  more 
august  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Army  Council, 
with  whom  the  chief  appointments  finally  will  rest.  The  necessity 
for  an  Inspector-General  may  be  decided  from  the  generally 
received  need  for  an  executive  head  of  the  Army,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  sister  service,  which  we  are  now  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  our  more  perfect  model,  there  is  no  official  who  is  in  power 
analogous  to  the  Inspector-General.  Ships  of  war,  the  units  of  the 
Fleet,  are  only  inspected  and  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  their 
Admirals,  who  are  directly  responsible  for  their  efficiency.  The 
day  may  come,  and  it  would  tend  greatly  to  advance  the  status  of 
the  outlying  generals  commanding-in-chief,  if,  like  Admirals  of 
Fleets  afloat,  they  were  to  conduct  their  own  inspections  assisted 
by  the  various  comparatively  subordinate  inspectors  of  the  various 
arms.  They  could  with  advantage  be  entrusted  with  promotion 
and  advancement  of  officers,  of  whose  merits  they  would  be  better 
able  to  judge,  being  constantly  in  touch  with  them. 

We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  new  Army  Council 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  in  its  future  uses,  and  the  influence  it 
may  wield  than  in  its  component  parts,  the  units,  or  individual 
members  of  the  new  Board.  Each  and  all  will  contribute,  we  may 
hope,  conjointly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  more  effective 
working  of  the  office,  while  following  an  independent  line  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  although  after  the  manner  of  all  Boards, 
someone  more  prominent  may  be  expected  to  exercise  predominance 
and  take  the  lead,  and  impose  his  will  upon  his  fellows.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  augury  for  the  future,  if  we  are  to  obtain  that 
proper  appreciation  of  “  the  needs  pf  war,”  which  the  Committee 
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state  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  reorganisation,  that  a  majority  on  the 
Council  rests  with  the  military  members,  who  are  as  four  to 
three,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  minority  includes  the 
Chairman,  or  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  presides,  and  who, 
under  one  view  of  the  analogous  Board  of  the  Admiralty,  is  the 
only  person  actually  responsible  for  its  acts.  We  may  fairly 
assume  that  he  will  be  the  spokesman,  and  the  last  speaker  more¬ 
over,  who  can,  even  if  outvoted  on  the  Council,  put  a  disputed 
point  his  own  way,  secure  against  the  protests  of  his  associate 
members,  except  in  the  extreme  case  of  their  unanimous  or 
individual  resignation.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  makin"  known  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  the 
various  views  held,  and  the  differences  that  may  have  arisen,  so 
that  the  public  is  unable  to  judge  between  conflicting  opinions,  and 
has  really  no  protection  or  means  of  interference.  This  will  be 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Defence,  the  supreme  authority,  as  it  will  necessarily  and  rightly 
be,  seeing  that  it  will  embody  the  views  and  convey  the  fiats  of 
the  Prime  Minister  himself.  The  relations  of  the  Army  Council 
with  this  superior  Board  are  not  at  present  defined,  but  it  may  he 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  Cabinet,  and  if  the  Army  Council  runs 
counter  to  him,  if,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  its 
political  chief,  the  latter  will  fall  back  upon  the  National  Defence 
Committee,  of  whose  line  of  policy  he  is  already  well  aware,  and 
has  supported  with  the  sure  result  that  the  Army  Council  will  go 
to  the  wall. 

An  exactly  similar  situation  to  that  antecedent  to  the  Boer  war 
may  recur,  when  following  years  of  neglect  and  excessive 
niggardliness,  the  military  resources  have  become  manifestly  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  serious  war.  It  is  conceivable  that 
Army  administration  may  not  have  been  entirely  purged  and 
perfected  under  the  newer  constitution  now  devised,  and  that,  as 
heretofore,  passing  party  needs  have  prevailed,  and  that  in  the 
desire  to  make  both  ends  of  a  Budget  or  successive  Budgets  meet, 
stocks  and  reserves  have  been  suffered  to  run  down,  and  store¬ 
houses  are  dangerously  empty.  It  may  happen  again  that  the 
despatch  of  an  expeditionary  force,  even  of  modest  dimensions, 
beyond  sea,  is  endangered  by  the  lack  of  means,  and  that  the 
experts,  as  fully  alive  to  our  shortcomings,  may  protest  as  did  Lord 
Wolseley  and  his  colleagues,  when  they  urgently  asked  that  due 
preparation  might  not  be  delayed.  It  will  Iw  contended,  perhaps, 
that  with  an  Army  Council  working  on  improved  lines,  we  shall 
be  guaranteed  against  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  consequences  that 
confronted  us  in  l(S99,  and  if  we  can  be  assured  of  this.  Lord 
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Esher’s  Committee  will  have  done  incalculable  service  to  the 
nation.  Herein  lie  the  test  and  touchstone  of  the  new  departure. 
IIow  much  weight  will  attach  to  the  opinions  of  the  military 
experts?  Will  ready  and  sufficient  attention  be  paid  to  their  views? 
Will  ample  effect  be  given  to  their  recommendations?  We  cannot  be 
too  sanguine  of  this.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  will 
still  be  overshadowed  and  over-ridden  by  their  all-powerful  chief, 
who  must  ever  be  in  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  supreme 
authority,  who  would  impose  his  will  upon  every  colleague,  and 
exact  his  subservience  to  the  policy  of  the  hour.  The  analogy  of  the 
Navy  will  be  preserved,  but  not  quite  in  the  accepted  sense.  They 
will  hardly  be  more  independent  than  their  prototypes,  and  will  re¬ 
produce  the  conditions  to  which  Captain  Vernon  Lushington,  R.N., 
referred  when  he  called  himself  the  phantom  secretary  of  a 
phantom  Admiralty  Board. 

It  is  perfectly  certain,  however,  that  at  the  very  outset,  matters 
of  the  gravest  importance  await  the  consideration  of  the  new 
Army  Council.  Leaving  on  one  side  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war 
in  the  Far  East,  with  its  tremendous  surprises,  and  possible  com¬ 
plications,  they  are  urgent  enough  if  less  so  than  in  the  last 
great  crisis.  Our  national  safety  in  the  not  remote  future 
may  be  dependent  upon  tlie  manner  in  which  some  very  crucial 
questions  are  now  approached  and  dealt  with.  Whether  or  not  the 
military  members  will  be  at  liberty  to  express  their  opinions  freely 
if  these  should  be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  their  concurrenee  has  been  gained  in 
advance,  that  it  is,  in  a  measure,  made  a  condition  of  appointment, 
although  to  interfere  beforehand  with  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  would  not  be  a  very  commendable  proceeding.  In  any  case 
the  first  duty  of  the  newcomers  is  to  consider  the  policy  indicated 
by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  ideas  upon  our  military  institutions,  to 
examine  into  the  facts  put  forth,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  decide  ivhether  they  are  sound  and 
satisfying,  or  even  feasible,  as  we  at  present  stand.  The  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  evidently  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  he  has  defined  his  ideas  with  an 
uncompromising  frankness  that  has  gained  him  very  wide  and 
cordial  approval.  Calmer  judgment  will  probably  qualify  this,  and 
it  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  attractive  theories  that  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  practice,  and  too  comfortable  doctrines  evolved 
from  misleading  premises.  Some  serious  fallacies,  some  proximate 
dangers  underlie  Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  recent  pronouncement 
upon  the  future  of  our  military  institutions,  and  they  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  public,  even  if  they  find  favour  with  an 
A.rmy  Council  unable  nr  forbidden  to  canvass  them  critically. 
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Some  self-assurance  is  needed  to  call  in  question  the  weighty 
utterances  quoted  by  Mr.  Amold-Forster  in  support  of  his 
definition  of  the  military  policy  to  be  pursued  by  this  country.  He 
relies  chiefly  upon  the  Premier’s  dictum,  so  well  known  and  so 
largely  endorsed,  that  our  Regular  Army  is  primarily  intended 
for  oversea  work,  and  that  invasion  on  a  large  scale  is  not  one  of 
the  perils  we  need  fear  if  we  kept  the  Navy  “  in  proper  order.” 
The  last  phrase  is  Mr.  Balfour’s,  and  its  precise  meaning  is  not 
plain,  except  that  it  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  deepest  significance. 

“  Proper  order  ”  must  apply  to  adequacy  in  numbers  no  less  than 
to  fighting  efficiency  of  the  numbers  as  far  as  they  go.  The  latter 
is  commonly  believed  to  be  fully  assured,  the  former  is  not 
universally  admitted  by  some  far-seeing  naval  authorities.  While, 
as  at  present  constituted,  our  Navy  is  supposed  to  be  about  equal,  or 
barely  so,  to  a  hostile  combination  of  two  foreign  Powers,  it  is 
held  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  a  “  three  Power  ”  force.  Even  if 
in  the  first  case  we  could  pretty  surely  retain  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  more  especially  of  the  Channel  and  home  waters,  and  the 
point  must  not  be  too  readily  conceded,  we  cannot  well  hope  to  do 
so  in  the  second  case.  In  either  and  both  we  should  never  forget 
that  warfare  upon  that  unstable  element,  the  sea,  must  always  be 
uncertain,  and  the  uncertainty  has  been  enormously  increased 
and  emphasised  by  the  novel  conditions  under  which  many 
peculiar  advantages,  once  almost  exclusively  ours,  have  either 
passed  away  from  us,  or  are  enjoyed  equally  by  our  neighbours. 
Steam  has  practically  nullified  seamanship ;  our  splendid  mastery 
of  treacherous  winds  and  waves  is  no  longer  possessed  by  us 
alone,  but  shared  by  all  the  world.  Freedom  of  movement 
is  within  the  grasp  of  all  who  choose  to  take  the  risks, 
and  distances  may  be  covered  by  almost  exact  calculation  of  time. 
The  offensive  has,  perhaps,  gained  less  than  the  defensive  if  we 
consider  the  enormous  development  of  submarine  warfare,  the 
systematic  application  of  mines  and  electricity  to  coast  and  har¬ 
bour  defences.  A  sharp  lessoix  has  just  been  taught  in  the  Far 
East  of  the  success  that  attends  upon  a  daring  initiative  in  attack. 
Moreover,  the  once  nearly  impassable  moat  has  been  bridged 
nowadays  by  an  “  isthmus  of  steam,”  an  acute  expression  invented 
years  ago  by  the  far-seeing  and  sagacious  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Despite  the  confident  assurances  of  the  so-called  “blue  water 
school,”  we  should  never  forget  that  many  great  soldiers  and 
sailors,  in  their  time,  firmly  believed  that  the  invasion  of  these 
islands  was  jxerfectly  feasible;  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  have  given  it  authorita¬ 
tively  and  deliberately  as  their  settled  conviction,  that  a  successful 
dRsceut  could  at  some  time  be  made  upon  these  shores.  To  depend 
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entirely  upon  our  First  Line,  however  much  it  may  be  strengthened 
and  perfected,  and  to  more  or  less  entirely  neglect  the  Second  Line, 
as  the  statesmen  in  power  would  have  us  do,  is  to  pin  our  faith  on  a 
reed  that  may  break  and  leave  us  quite  helpless  to  face  nearly 
certain  and  irretrievable  disaster. 

The  question  of  the  hour,  crucial  and  all-absorbing,  is  that  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  as  to  the  remote  possibilities  of 
invasion  and  of  the  manner  it  might  be  met,  if  by  chance  the 
improbable  should  occur.  An  axiom  in  war  is  that  it  has  been  ever 
subject  to  great  surprises,  that  nothing,  in  a  word,  is  certain  but 
the  unforeseen.  To  deny  that  adverse  chance  might  some  day 
inflict  such  a  terrible  catastrophe  is  to  be  blind  to  the  teaching  of 
history,  and  it  would  be  the  rankest  madness  to  assume  that  the 
fleet  can  always  and  completely  secure  our  safety.  Admitting, 
then,  the  possibility  of  defeat  at  sea,  as  we  surely  must,  what  reli¬ 
ance  can  be  placed  upon  the  inner  bulwark,  constituted  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster?  If  invasion  were 
attempted,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  undertaken  by  the  very  best 
troops,  the  most  perfectly  trained  and  equipped  army,  led  by  the 
first  and  most  competent  generals  that  the  enemy  had  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  And  to  this  we  are  asked  to  oppose  our  Auxiliary  Forces, 
the  Militia,  so  constantly  flouted  and  scouted,  so  constantly  below 
its  establishment,  and  the  Volunteers,  soldiers  potentially  of  the 
finest  quality,  but  lacking  most  essentials,  such  as  officers  and 
practical  knowledge,  and  yet  more,  held  by  so  light  a  bond  that  on  a 
fortnight’s  notice  the  whole  of  the  persotuiel  can  incontinently  dis¬ 
appear.  The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  now  sitting 
on  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  which  is  very  keenly  awaited,  will  no 
doubt  throw  some  light  upon  their  present  value,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  have  elicited  the  best  evidence  to  be  got  on  the 
subject.  That  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
would  be  altogether  unequal  to  resist  a  serious  hostile  descent,  may 
be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  How  far  they  might  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  an  effective  home  army,  fitted  at  all  points  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  all  arms,  sufficient  transport  service  to  ensure 
mobility,  and  necessary  skill  in  marksmanship,  in  which  both  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  are  in  the  aggregate  lamentably  deficient, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  w'ould  take  time  and  much  money  even  to 
approximate  to  this  desirable  result,  and  until  substantial  progress 
is  made  it  would  be  rash  indeed  if  it  were  even  administratively 
possible  to  denude  the  kingdom  of  regular  troops. 

There  is  another  aspect  presented  by  this  ill-conceived  and  ill- 
digested  proposal,  which  it  will  be  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Army 
Council  to  closely  consider  in  all  its  bearings  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Ooninaittee  of  National  Defence,  The  most  ominous  sign  iq 
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our  present  military  situation  is  the  marked  decrease  in  the  recruit¬ 
ing  returns.  Candidates  for  enlistment  are  short,  but  especially 
for  the  Eegular  Army.  The  latest  inducement  offered,  that  of 
reduction  of  colour  service  to  three  years,  has  certainly  availed 
something,  and  but  for  it  the  figures  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
still  further  seriously  diminished.  But  the  concession  has  had 
other  and  more  inconvenient  consequences.  The  three  years’  men 
very  largely  hesitate  to  “take  on  ”  for  the  longer  term  required  if 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  India  and  garrisons  abroad.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  army  service  does  not  improve  on  acquaintance,  and 
that  those  who  have  tasted  it  are  glad  to  leave  it  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  are  surely  justified  in  anticipating  that  with  the  new 
penalty  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  would  impose  of  lengthened  service 
abroad,  intending  recruits  will  be  more  stand-off’  than  ever,  and 
the  voluntary  system  will  be  put  to  the  severest  test  with  which 
it  has  yet  been  tried.  It  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  men  for  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  great  alternative 
between  raising  the  bid  and  enforcing  the  universal  obligation 
will  be  advanced  a  long  step  forward,  and  the  adoption  of  one  or 
other  course  will  shortly  become  inevitable. 

Arthur  Griffiths. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM. 


I. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  unconventionality  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  political  and  administrative  career  that  he  should,  while 
still  a  Minister  holding  office,  write  and  publish  a  book^  dealing 
with  the  work  of  his  Department,  and  with  the  large  political 
issues  involved  in  it.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  moral  fearlessness 
and  daring  that  he  should  in  that  book  criticise,  often  with  severity, 
although  always  with  sympathy,  almost  all  the  institutions  and 
existing  bodies  of  public  opinion  with  which  he  is  obliged  to 
work.  On  the  face  of  it,  such  an  adventure  requires  a  good  deal 
of  justification.  If  he  must  write  a  book,  why  should  he  not  wait 
to  publish  it  until  he  is  no  longer  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown?  If  he  must  publish  his  book  now,  why  should  he  run 
the  risk  of  embarrassing  the  work  of  his  Department  by  express¬ 
ing,  in  a  highly  forcible  and  unambiguous  way,  opinions  that 
cannot  fail  to  provoke  further  controversy  in  a  country  already 
exquisitely  tortured  by  controversy?  Or,  if  he  feels  that  those 
opinions  ought  to  be  expressed,  why  should  he  not  have  inspired 
some  other  writer  with  them,  and  so  added  his  opinions  to  the 
sum  of  others  without  having  himself  to  bear  the  embarrassing 
burden  of  responsibility  for  them?  What  is  his  excuse? 

These  are  the  questions  which  will  almost  certainly  occur  to 
the  average  English  reader  who  takes  iip  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s 
book  on  Ireland;  and  the  answer  to  them,  the  justification  of  this 
act  of  apparently  doubtful  discretion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  book 
itself.  It  is  at  once  sober  and  courageous,  profound  and  simple, 
original  and  convincing.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  gathering 
together  the  threa<ls  of  new  thought  that  have  been  making  for  a 
new  conception  of  the  Irish  problem,  adds  to  them  the  solid  and 
logical  quality  of  his  own  unbiassed  opinion,  and,  by  making  a 
formal  re-statement  of  the  Irish  Question,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
country’s  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  work  is  a 
key-stone  binding  together  all  that  is  really  progressive  in  the  new 
movement,  and  that  it  once  and  for  all  raises  the  Irish  Question 
from  the  unprofitable  mire  of  mere  civil  and  internal  squabbling, 
and  plants  it  on  the  firm  path  of  broad  and  rational  progress. 
“  Anglo-Irish  history,”  be  says,  in  one  of  the  neat,  lapidary  sen¬ 
tences  that  are  studded  about  in  what  I  can  only  call  the  brilliant 
simplicity  of  tbe  book — “  Anglo-Irish  histor\’  is  for  Englishmen 

(1)  “  Ireland  in  the  New  Century.”  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  K.C.V.O..  F.R.S.  (Murray.) 
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to  remember,  for  Irishmen  to  forget.”  And  that  gives  us  the 
compass-bearings  of  his  position.  He  calls  upon  Irishmen  to 
forget  their  past  relations  with  England,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
done  with  that  constant  nagging  and  harping  upon  past  grievances 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  Irish  oratory.  .  No  one  could  admit 
the  reality  of  these  grievances  more  fully  than  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett ;  and  no  one,  I  may  add,  is  more  convinced  that  England 
should  make  handsome  compensation  for  them.  But  to  his  fellow- 
irishmen  he  says,  in  effect :  Forget  them,  put  them  behind  you, 
consider  your  own  position  before  it  is  too  late.  Look  at  the 
present, look  towards  the  future;  you  are  exhausted,  your  national 
vitality  is  dangerously  low;  will  you  expend  your  last  breath  in 
vain  reproaches  and  recriminations?  Or  will  you  use  it  to  save 
your  life,  preserve  your  nationality,  and  build  up  again  an  Ireland 
worthy  of  her  children,  worthy  of  her  past?  He  imagines  the 
voice  of  Bishop  Berkeley  asking  with  biting  pertinence  from  his 
grave,  “  whether  it  would  not  be  more  reasonable  to  mend  our 
state  than  to  complain  of  it;  and  how  far  this  may  be  in  our 
power?”  And  thus  clearing  the  ground,  he  re-states  the  Irish 
Question. 

II. 

And  what  is  the  Irish  Question?  What  is  this  riddle  that 
has  so  long  and  so  vainly  been  called  across  a  strip  of  shallow 
water  ?  For  years  it  has  been  :  “  What  will  England  do  for  us  ?  ” 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  re-statement  of  it  amounts  to  “  What  can 
we  do  for  ourselves  ?  ”  For  years  the  problem  was  thought  to  be 
a  problem  of  laws,  of  wrongs  unredeemed,  of  injuries  not  com¬ 
pensated.  All  these  were  part  of  it,  of  course,  for  no  changing  of 
names,  no  enlargement  of  point  of  view,  can  ever  justify  England’s 
past  in  her  relations  with  Ireland.  “  No  one,”  says  Sir  Horace, 
“  can  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  fasten  the  mind  of  my  country¬ 
men  upon  the  practical  things  of  to-day,  and  to  wean  their  sad 
souls  from  idle  regrets  over  the  sorrows  of  the  past.  If  I  revive 
these  dead  issues,  it  is  because  I  have  learned  that  no  man  can 
move  the  Irish  mind  to  action  unless  he  can  see  its  point  of  view, 
which  is  largely  retrospective.  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  causes  the  Irish  people  to  put  too  much 
faith  in  legislative  cures  for  economic  ills,  is  mainly  due  to  the 
belief  that  their  ancestors  were  the  victims  of  a  long  series  of  laws 
by  which  every  industry  that  might  have  made  the  country  pros¬ 
perous  was  jealously  repressed  or  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Those  who 
are  not  too  much  appalled  by  the  quantity  to  examine  into  the 
quality  of  popular  oratory  in  Ireland,  are  familiar  with  the  sub’ 
ordination  of  present  economic  issues  to  the  dreary  reiteration  of 
this  old  tale  of  woe,  Personally  I  have  al\vays  hold  that  to  foster 
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resentment  in  respect  of  these  old  wrongs  is  as  stupid  as  was  the 
policy  which  gave  them  birth;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
distribute  the  blame  among  our  ancestors,  I  am  sure  we  should 
do  ourselves  much  harm,  and  no  living  soul  any  good,  in  the 
reckoning.”  But  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  sees  that  the  real  problem 
is  other  than  this.  He  recognises  that  the  past  is  past,  and  that  it 
lives  only  in  the  minds  and  characters  it  has  formed.  He  sees 
that  the  problem  of  Ireland  to-day  is  a  problem  of  character,  or, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  called  it,  a  problem  in  national  psychology. 

In  the  clearest  possible  terms  he  states  his  opinion:  — 

As  I  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made 
to  raise  the  material  condition  of  the  people,  the  more  convinced  I  become, 
much  as  my  practical  training  has  made  me  resist  the  conviction,  that  the 
Irish  Question  is,  in  its  most  difficult  and  most  important  aspects,  the 
problem  of  the  Irish  mind,  and  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Irish  character. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  this  definition  be  granted,  the 
whole  front  and  direction  of  reconstructive  activity  in  Ireland  is 
changed.  And  I  think  that  no  one  who  really  understands 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  can  fail  to  grant  it;  for  it  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  this  great  fact  that  constitutes  the  new  movement  in 
Ireland.  The  English  misunderstanding,  that  almost  hopeless 
inability  on  the  part  of  English  people  to  comprehend  even  the 
elementary  facts  of  an  Irishman’s  outlook  on  life,  remains;  but 
it  suddenly  becomes  unimportant.  Unimportant,  that  is,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  what  it  must  be  if  the  only  Irish  Question  admitted 
is  the  question  of  England’s  political  relation  to  Ireland,  for  in 
that  English  sympathy  and  comprehension  are  all-important.  So 
important,  that  the  long  political  campaign  has  been  vain  and 
unproductive ;  so  important,  that  in  its  old  form  the  Irish  Question 
was  doomed  to  remain  eternally  unanswered,  because  I  believe  the 
average  Englishman  to  be  eternally  incapable  of  understanding 
the  average  Irishman.  More  than  the  salt  sea  estranges  them, 
more  than  race  divides  them.  In  temperament  and  character,  in 
the  balance  and  proportion  of  what  they  regard  as  essentials,  in 
their  views  of  conduct,  in  their  dreams  and  ambitions,  in  their 
affections,  and  above  all,  in  their  religion,  and  in  their  mental 
attitude  with  regard  to  religion,  whole  worlds  of  thought  and  time 
and  space  divide  them. )  No  wonder  the  English  have  constantly 
sinned  against  the  Irish;  no  wonder  the  Irish  have  allowed  resent¬ 
ment  to  crystallise  into  a  settled,  negative,  anti-English  policy. 
It  is  the  great  fault  of  the  English,  and  perhaps  a  fault  caused  by 
their  advancement  and  the  excellence  of  so  many  of  their  own 
institutions,  that  they  can  never  understand  why  any  other  nation 
should  fail  to  be  content  with  what  contents  them ;  and  the  results 
of  this  great  tactless,  unimaginative  charity  have  never  been  so 
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hittcrly  obvious  as  they  have  l)een  in  Ireland.  Furnished  with 
unlimited  pause  for  resentment  against  England,  the  Irish  were 
overcome  by  the  paralysis  that  attacks  ail  those  who  cherish  mere 
resentment  and  mere  repioach.  And  this  attitude  has  been  so 
consistently  expressed  that  it  has  been  for  years  personified  in  the 
Irish  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  that  monument  of  brilliant  helplessness, 
the  Irish  Party  :  — 

They  are  far  beyond  smy  similar  ^roup  of  Eiiglisli  inomljers  in  rlietorical 
skill  and  quickness  of  intelligence  and  decision,  qualities  which  no  doubt 
belong  to  the  mechanism  rather  than  the  sold  of  politics,  but  which  the 
practical  worker  in  public  life  will  not  despise.  Itut  even  when  tried  by 
a  higher  standard  the  Irish  members  need  not  fear  the  judgment  of  history. 
They  have  often,  in  my  opinion,  misconceivevi  the  true  interests  of  their 
country,  but  they  h.ave  been  faithful  to  those  interests  as  they  understood 
them,  and  have  proved  themselves  notably,  superior  to  sordid  personal  aims. 
These  gifts  and  virtues  are  not  common,  but  still  rarer  is  it  to  see  such 
gifts  and  virtues  cursed  with  the  doom  of  futility.  The  influence  of  the 
Iri.sh  political  leaders  has  neither  advanced  the  nation’s  march  through  the 
wilderness,  nor  taught  the  people  how  they  are  to  dispense  with  manna 
from  above,  when  they  reach  the  Promised  Land.  With  all  their  brilliancy, 
they  have  thrown  but  little  helpful  light  on  any  Irish  problem.  .  .  .  For  the 
eight  years  during  which  I  represented  an  Irish  constituency  I  always  felt 
that  an  Irish  night  in  the  tiouse  of  Commons  was  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  pathetic  of  spectacles.  There  were  the  veterans  of  the  Irish  party, 
hardened  by  a  hundred  fights,  ranging  from  Venezuela  to  the  Soudan,  in 
search  of  battlefields,  making  allies  of  every  kind  of  foreign  potentate,  from 
President  Cleveland  to  the  Mahdi,  from  Mr.  Kruger  to  the  Akhoom  of  Swat, 
but  looking  with  suspicion  on  everj'  symptom  of  an  independent  national 
movement  in  Ireland ;  masters  of  the  language  of  hate  and  scorn,  yet 
mocked  by  inevitable  and  eternal  failure;  winners  of  victories  that  turn 
to  dust  and  ashes;  devoted  to  their  country,  yet,  from  ignorance  of  the 
real  source  of  its  malady,  ever  widening  the  gaping  wound  through  which 
its  life-blood  flows. 

There  you  have  the  fruits,  and  the  only  fruits,  of  the  old  political 
issue.  In  the  new  issue  they  become  unimportant,  but  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  develop  into  a  more  worthy  body  of  intelligence. 
Mere  academic  political  discussion  has,  however,  no  place  in  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  view  of  Ireland.  It  is  significant  that  in  his 
book  such  matters  as  Home  Pule  and  the  new  Land  Act  are  dealt 
with  ill  a  voiy^  few  pages.  A  book  about  Ireland,  and  nothing 
about  Home  Pule  ?  It  seems  miraculous,  but  it  is  simply  common- 
sense.  Home  Pule  does  not  matter  for  the  present.  The  nation 
is  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  Home  Pule  would  not  save  it. 
Home  Pule  would  not  change  the  Irish  mind  or  the  Irish  char¬ 
acter;  that  problem  would  still  remain.  Land  Acts  will  not  help 
it;  they  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  they  are  details.  So  that 
those  of  us  who  take  the  new  view  of  Ireland  need  not  be  divided 
on  the  question  of  Home  Rule;  it  becomes  a  secondary  question 
as  to  which  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  source  of  vital  division. 
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Sir  Horace  puis  the  Homo  Hule  (juesliou,  UvS  it  appears  iu  the  li^'Iit 
of  Troland's  real  needs,  iu  a  very  few  words:  — 

The  mere  substitution  of  u  positive  Irish  policy  for  a  negative  anti- 
Englisli  policy  will  elevate  the  wiiole  range  of  Nationalist  political  activity 
in  and  out  of  Ireland.  And  1  am  certain  that  if  the  ultimate  goal  of 
.Nationalist  politics  be  desirable,  and  continue  to  be  desired,  it  will  not  be 
rendered  more  ditficiilt,  but  on  the  contrary  very  much  easier  of  attain¬ 
ment  if  those  who  seek  it  take  possession  of  the  great  field  of  work  which, 
without  waiting  for  any  concessions  from  Westminster,  is  offered  by  the 
Ireland  of  to-day. 

III. 

Thus,  not  lightly  or  contemptuously,  but  witli  real  sympathy 
and  a  profound  understanding  of  the  causes  that  have  brought  it 
into  prominence.  Sir  Horace  dismisses  the  demand  for  Home  Hule 
from  its  established  place  in  the  forefront  of  Irish  affairs.  Merely 
as  a  matter  of  tactics,  he  advises  the  Nationalists  first  to  show  that 
they  are  ready  with  a  really  constructive  scheme  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  system  before  they  seek  to  enforce  their  demand  for 
separation.  How  far  his  advice  on  this  subject  has  any  chance 
of  being  followed  is  another  question.  Jiut  it  will  be  far  from 
thrown  away  if  it  convinces  the  Nationalist  Party  that  not  eveiy 
one  who  does  not  share  their  views  on  government  is  necessarily 
their  enemy  or  the  enemy  of  their  country.  Sir  Horace  Plankett’s 
tonic  plea  for  a  closer  attention  to  the  development  of  character 
at  home  is  a  plea  to  which  every  party  can  respond,  and  ought  to 
respond.  Indeed,  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  a  hundred 
years,  a  common  ground  whereon  Irishmen  who  think  very 
differently  on  political  subjects  can  meet  and  unite  their  efforts 
in  a  common  and  progressive  impulse ;  although  whether  they  will 
do  so  or  not  is  again  another  question.  The  differences  of  opinion 
upon  affairs  in  Ireland  are,  unhappily,  informed  with  a  spirit  of 
almost  inconceivable  pettiness;  each  party  suspects  the  others  of 
any  paltriness  and  selfishness  of  purpose ;  each  refuses  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  mischief  in  the  policy  of  the  others.  Sir  Horace  and  his 
economic  work  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  this  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion;  the  controlling  of  a  large  annual  expenditure  has 
(incredible  as  it  may  seem)  been  stated  as  his  chief  interest  in 
the  work;  and  many  of  those  to  whom  he  might  reasonably  have 
looked  for  help,  have  furnished  him  only  with  obstruction  and 
derision.  But  his  book  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  wholesome  effect 
on  this  meanness  of  point  of  view.  It  is  so  large  and  generous  in 
spirit,  it  takes  so  little  account  of  opposition  or  suspicion,  it  makes 
so  stirring  an  appeal  to  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  to  drop 
their  petty  grievances,  sink  their  differences,  and  come  and  labour 
in  the  common  vineyard,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  much 
of  the  sincere  but  wrong-headed  opinion  that  has  hitherto 
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opposed,  or  rather  failed  to  understand,  his  aims.  It  is  an  appeal, 
on  the  sanest  and  most  practical  grounds,  to  Irish  idealism  and 
Irish  patriotism ;  and  one  cannot  believe  that  such  an  appeal  can 
be  made  wholly  in  vain. 

Remembering,  then,  that  in  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  view  the 
problem  of  Ireland  is  a  problem  of  character,  let  us  consider  his 
attitude  towards  the  chief  causes  that  are  operating  on  that  char¬ 
acter,  to  its  moral  weakness  and  disadvantage.  “  Whatever 
impression  I  may  succeed  in  making  upon  others,”  he  says,  ‘‘  I 
may  state  here  that,  as  the  result  of  observation  and  reflection, 
the  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  me  that  the  Irish  mind  is 
suffering  from  considerable  functional  derangement,  but  not,  so 
far  as  I  can  discern,  from  any  organic  disease.”  This  is  the  basis 
of  an  optimism  which  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  qualities  in 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book.  Personally,  I  find  it  hard  to  share 
that  optimism,  because  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  three  great 
ideals  in  Ireland — Religion,  Celticism,  and  Economic  Prosperity 
— are,  in  their  essence,  mutually  antagonistic.  If  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  religious  spirit  continues  to  prevail  in  Ireland  as  it  pre¬ 
vails  at  this  moment,  without  educative  development,  the  apathy 
and  hopelessness  of  the  Irish  peasant  with  regard  to  mundane 
affairs  cannot  well  be  oA’ercome.  Nor  can  Celticism  combine  with 
it,  for  Celticism  in  its  essence  is  Paganism.  Nor  can  I  imagine 
a  nation  restored  (if  that  were  possible),  to  the  prime  of  Celticism 
holding  its  own  in  the  modern  economic  world.  Two  out  of  these 
three  ideals,  it  seems  to  me,  must  ultimately  go;  and  I  am  tempted 
to  think  that  if  Ireland  were  ever  to  become  a  so-called  prosperous 
country  of  mills  and  factories,  its  national  qualities  would  have 
been  lost  long  before  that  consummation.  But  these  are  only 
individual  doubts,  in  parentheses.  It  is  fortunate  that  Sir  Horace 
does  not  share  them,  for  your  creaking  pessimist  never  accom¬ 
plished  any  very  brave  or  hopeful  or  constructive  piece  of  work; 
and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  work  calls  for  both  courage  and 
hopefulness. 

The  most  striking  merit  of  the  new  Irish  Policy  is  that  it  is, 
before  all  things,  constructive.  There  has  been  a  little  pre¬ 
liminary  clearing  of  the  ground,  to  be  sure ;  many  of  us  have  given 
our  views  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  Ireland ;  but  it  has  been 
left  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  with  his  opportunities  for  economic 
administration,  to  evolve  a  really  constructive  policy.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  healing  or  soothing  to  poor  argument-riven 
Ireland  than  his  conciliatory  and  statesmanlike  attitude  on  all  the 
large  questions.  Like  many  others,  he  is  alarmed  at  the  religious 
condition  of  Ireland;  the  ascendancy  of  the  clergy,  tlie  sheeplike 
acquiescence-  and  pitiful  superstition  of  the  people.  This,  for 
example,  is  grave  reading  for  patriotic  Roman  Catholics  :  — • 
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No  reader  of  this  book  will  accuse  me  of  attaching  too  little  weight  to 
the  influence  of  historical  causes  on  the  present  state,  social,  economical,  and 
political,  of  Ireland,  but  even  when  I  have  given  full  consideration  to  all 
such  influences  I  still  think  that,  with  their  unquestioned  authority  in 
religion,  and  their  almost  equally  undisputed  influence  in  education,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  cannot  be  exonerated  from  some  responsibility  in 
regard  to  Irish  character  as  we  find  it  to-day.  Are  they,  1  would  ask, 
satisfied  with  that  character:'  I  cannot  think  so.  The  impartial  observer 
will,  I  fear,  find  amongst  a  majority  of  our  people,  a  striking  absence  of 
self-reliance  and  moral  courage;  an  entire  lack  of  serious  thought  on  public 
questions;  a  listlessness  and  apathy  in  regard  to  economic  improvement 
which  amount  to  a  form  of  fatalism;  and,  in  backward  districts,  a  survival 
of  superstition,  which  saps  all  strength  of  null  and  purpose — and  all  this, 
too,  amongst  a  people  singxdarly  gifted  by  nature  with  good  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  admits  that  Eoman  Catholicism  is,  and  will 
remain,  the  religion  of  Ireland;  he  accepts  it  as  a  fact,  and  sees 
that  Homan  Catholicism  itself  must  be  helped,  educated,  and 
enlightened  if  the  people  are  to  be  benefited.  He  is  thoroughly 
generous,  and  thoroughly  severe.  Although  he  says,  “  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  immense  power  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  has  been  singularly  little  abused,”  he 
is  not  afraid  to  question  the  policy  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
its  great  Irish  triumph — the  sexual  discipline  enforced  by  it. 

“  I  would  ask,”  he  says,  “  whether  the  evolution  [of  chaste  habit] 
has  not  reached  a  stage  where  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  by  which  chastity  is  insured  might  be  safely 
allowed  without  any  danger  of  lowering  the  high  standard  of  con¬ 
tinence  which  is  general  in  Ireland,  and  which,  of  course,  it  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  maintain.  .  .  .  The  evil  of  grafting  upon 
secular  life  a  quasi-monasticism  which,  not  being  voluntary,  has  no 
real  effect  upon  the  character,  may  perhaps  involve  moral  conse¬ 
quences  little  dreamed  of  by  the  spiritual  guardians  of  the  people. 
A  study  of  the  pathology  of  the  emotions  might  throw  doubt  upon 
the  safety  of  enforced  asceticism  when  unaccompanied  by  the 
training  which  the  Church  wisely  prescribes  for  those  who  take 
the  vow  of  celibacy.”  And,  discussing  the  economic  effects  of  a 
religion  which  turns  people’s  thoughts  constantly  on  a  future  life 
as  the  only  reality,  to  the  neglect  (very  often)  of  their  duties  in 
this,  he  has  this  very  wise  remark :  — 

Taking  people  as  we  find  them,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  their 
lives  must  be  wholesome  before  they  can  be  holy,  and  while  a  voluntary 
asceticism  may  have  its  justification,  it  behoves  a  Church  to  see  that  its 
members,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  claims  of  another  life,  should 
develop  the  qualities  which  make  for  well-being  in  this  life.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  social  progress  will  be  best 
maintained  by  co-ordinating  these  spiritual  and  economic  ideals  in  a 
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jjljiJo>opIiy  of  life  broader  and  truer  than  any  to  which  tlie  nations  have  yet 
attained. 

It  remuins  only  to  add,  with  rogaid  to  religion,  that  Sir  Horace 
speaks  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  of  the  gross  bigotry  of 
Protestant  Ireland;  and  while  he  is  full  of  praise  for  the  economic 
virtues  of  the  Protestants  of  the  North,  he  does  not  disguise  from 
them  how  great  a  change  must  come  over  their  religious  spirit 
before  they  can  hope  to  take  their  full  share  in  that  character¬ 
building  which  must  precede  the  social  and  industrial  regeneration 
of  Ireland. 

IV. 

“Through  thought  to  action,”  is  the  title  of  that  chapter  in  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  book  in  which  he  sums  up  the  problem  and  in¬ 
dicates  the  lines  on  which  it  is  to  be  solved.  It  is  not  too  mirch  to 
say  that  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  important  political  docu¬ 
ments  that  has  been  written  since  the  Union.  It  contains  the 
germ  of  the  whole  of  the  new  Irish  Policy,  and  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  Irish  Problem  in  its  new  form.  The  problem 
before  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  reconstructive  work 
some  eight  years  ago  was,  brieliy,  how  to  make  any  headway  in 
view  of  the  weakness  of  the  Irish  character — a  weakness  which 
Sir  Horace  attributes  to  “  a  paralysis  of  our  activities  in  the  past.” 
The  practical  form  which  the  new  philosophy  took  was  the  launch¬ 
ing,  through  such  agencies  as  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  and  (some  three  years  ago)  the  formation  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  of  a  system  of 
organised  self-help,  and  the  subsequent  addition  to  this  of  a 
system  of  State  aid  to  agriculture  and  other  industries.  Hut  the 
problem  still  presented  one  central  and  discouraging  fact — the 
entire  absence  of  certain  peculiarly  English  qualities  which,  in 
the  individualism  of  the  English  economic  system,  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  success.  But  a  study  of  various  Continental  systems 
persuaded  the  reformers  that  there  were  other  qualities,  possessed 
by  the  Irish  in  a  marked  degree,  upon  which,  under  modern 
economic  conditions,  a  sound  industrial  system  could  be  built. 
These  qualities  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  describes  as  “  the  range  of 
qiialities  which  come  into  play  rather  in  association  than  in  the 
individual,  and  to  which  the  term  ‘  associative  ’  is  applied.”  These 
qualities,  which  happen  to  have  a  special  economic  value  in  the 
farming  industry,  have  therefore  a  special  value  in  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  rural  life;  and  the  economic  problem  of  Ireland  is,  as  we 
know,  a  rural  problem.  So  that,  if  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  theory 
is  sound,  we  have  here  a  condition  of  things  in  which  those  very 
Irish  and  Celtic  qualities  that  have  been  so  much  disparaged  by 
economists,  have  a  value  and  economic  virtue  all  their  own:  — 
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If,  owing  to  our  deficiency  in  the  individualistic  qualities  of  the  English, 
we  cannot  at  this  stage  hope  to  produce  many  types  of  the  “economic 
man”  of  the  economists,  we  think  we  see  our  way  to  provide,  as  a  substitute, 
the  economic  association.  If  the  association  succeeds,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
financial  success  becomes  permanent,  a  great  change  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  produced  on  the  character  of  its  members.  The  reflex  action  upon  the 
individual  mind  of  the  habit  of  doing,  in  association  with  others,  things 
which  were  formerly  left  undone,  or  badly  done,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
have  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  individual.  This  is,  I  suppose, 
the  secret  of  discipline,  which,  though  apparently  eliminating  volition, 
seems  in  weak  characters  to  strengthen  the  will. 

That,  very  briefly  described  in  outline,  is  the  new  Policy  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  invites  all  who 
wish  to  think  constructively  of  Ireland’s  problem.  The  work  of 
his  Department  (although  yet  in  its  infancy)  is  based  absolutely 
on  the  principle  of  “  organised  self-help,”  and  the  further  principle 
that  any  economic  or  industrial  building  not  laid  on  a  foundation 
of  solid  character  in  the  people  themselves,  is  a  building  upon 
sand.  His  description  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
new  Department  is  a  profoundly  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  an 
encouraging  story.  Progress  in  the  early  stages  is  bound  to  be 
slow ;  but  it  has  already  been  sufficient  to  prove  to  all  doubters  tliat 
Ireland  affords  an  ample  field  for  those  of  her  sons  who  will 
abandon  oratory  and  take  to  constructive  work  here  and  now. 

Here  and  now — these  are  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  watchw'ords  for 
the  application  of  Irish  energy.  Not  beyond  the  skies,  not  across 
the  water,  but  here;  not  yesterday  or  to-morrow,  not  when  some 
private  political  differences  shall  have  been  settled,  but  now.  Not 
against  England,  but  for  ourselves ;  not  with  the  aid  of  the  latest 
pattern  of  political  machine,  but  with  our  own  hands ;  not  wdth  our 
armour  on,  but  with  our  coats  off.  It  is  an  invitation  to  stop 
talking  and  to  get  to  work;  to  exchange  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  debating-room  for  the  sunshine  and  the  open  fields ;  to  be 
less  proud  of  a  verbal  “  score  ”  off  an  opponent,  than  of  tangible 
proof  that  his  gibes  do  not  apply,  and  therefore  do  not  sting.  The 
greatest  stream  of  rhetoric  in  the  world  never  turned  a  mill¬ 
wheel;  Sir  Horace,  with  an  inimitable  pertinence  and  civility, 
invites  us  (in  effect)  to  give  the  mill-wheel  a  chance.  And  if 
Ireland  is  still  herself,  if  she  still  retains  her  old  gallant  spirit 
that  would  rather  perish  than  not  rally  to  an  inspiring  cry,  I 
cannot  think  that  this  brave  summons  will  have  been  made  in  vain. 
It  sounds  like  a  bugle-call  from  one  who  is  himself  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  battle,  calling  on  the  rest  to  follow  and  to  back  him 
up;  calling,  too,  on  his  country  to  wake  from  her  sad  dreams  of 
the  past,  and  to  set  her  face  tow’ards  hope  and  the  future. 

Eilson  Young. 
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BRITISH  DRAMA. 


In  the  February  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  appeared 
a  protest  signed  by  a  number  of  representative  authorities  in 
various  departments  of  Art,  Literature,  Drama,  and  the  Church,  in 
support  of  a  movement  to  ameliorate  the  British  Stage.  The 
signatories  did  not,  in  all  cases,  recommend  any  given  scheme,  but 
some  of  them  believed  that  two  at  least  of  possible  reforms  would 
be  found  in  the  foundation  of  a  Dramatic  School  and  the  creation 
of  a  Subsidised  Theatre.  All  that  was  said  in  reference  to  the  first 
list  of  signatures  applies  also  to  the  second. 

SECOND  LIST  OF  SIGNATURES. 


SIR  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER 
(Pees.,  R.A.). 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

DR.  BEATTIE  CROZIER. 
STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

LADY  RIDLEY. 

FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL  (Mbs. 
Steel). 

L.  F.  AUSTIN. 

CLARA  LADY  HENLEY. 

ETHEL  M.  M.  McKENNA  (Mbs. 
Theodobe  McKenna). 

RICHARD  WHITEING. 

SARA  JEANNETTE  DUNCAN 
(Mbs.  Evebabd  Cotes). 

JANET  E.  HOGARTH. 

L.  J.  MAXSE  (Editor,  “The 
National  Review”). 

UNA  TAYLOR. 

J.  A.  FULLER-MAITLAND. 
LAURENCE  BINYON. 

PROF.  S.  H.  BUTCHER. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 


MARY  ANDERSON  (Madame  de 
Navabbo). 

ARTHUR  BOURCHIER. 

VIOLET  VANBRUGH  (Mrs. 
Bourchieb). 

BEATRICE  STELLA  CAMPBELL 
(Mbs.  Patrick  Campbell). 
LENA  ASHWELL. 

LILIAN  BRAITHWAITE  (Mbs. 

Gerald  Lawrence). 

MARTIN  HARVEY. 

DION  BOUCICAULT. 

GERALD  DU  MAURIER. 
HERMAN  E.  HERKOMER. 
BYAM  SHAW. 

MORTIMER  MENPES. 

T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 

ARTHUR  E.  J.  LEGGE. 

JUDGE  FRANCIS  BACON. 
EDWIN  L.  LUTYENS. 

LADY  LUTYENS. 

RICHARD  DAVEY. 

SELWYN  IMAGE. 


HOW  THEY  TEACH  ACTING  AT  THE  PARIS 
CONSERVATOIRE. 


I. — M.  Silvain’s  Class. 

The  barn-like  room,  with  bare  forms  at  the  near  end,  and  at  the 
further  a  stage  with  skeleton  wings,  proscenium,  and  back  cloth,  in 
which  M.  Silvain  held  the  class  at  which  I  assisted,  is  one  of  half-a- 
dozen  similar  class-rooms  for  acting  or  operatic  singing.  The  stage, 
occupying  the  entire  width,  is  reduced  to  its  elements.  It  is  framed  in 
front  by  two  pairs  of  upright  beams  supporting  a  pair  of  rafters,  the 
upper  one  of  which  runs  across  the  ceiling.  Two  pairs  of  uprights  on 
each  side  represent  the  wings.  At  back  is  a  framework  of  boards 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre.  There  is  a  window  at  L.  on  to  the 
courtyard.  Somewhat  primitive  devices  are  arranged  to  shade  the 
sunlight,  when  necessary,  off  from  the  stage  by  shutters.  While  pupils, 
when  not  on  the  stage,  sit  round  the  room  on  the  forms,  the  master 
has  his  chair  in  the  centre,  but  is  more  usually  striding  hither  and 
thither,  or  running  up  on  to  the  stage. 

M.  Silvain’s  ten  pupils  comprise  five  men  and  five  women  students. 
Free  access  to  the  class  as  auditors  is  allowed  to  pupils  of  other  dramatic 
classes.  The  students  form  a  curiously  heterogeneous  audience.  One 
or  two  of  the  girls  belong  to  well-to-do  classes  of  society ;  the  majority 
are  either  from  the  small  shop-keeping,  or  the  working  classes,  but  all 
have  already  learnt  the  essential  art  for  an  actress  of  dressing  well. 
Among  the  men  or  boys,  a  few  look  already  distressingly  old  in  stage 
harness,  and  in  the  mere  tricks  of  the  trade,  but  the  greater  number 
are  fresh  and  full  of  life,  and  keenly  in  earnest.  Their  admiration 
and  friendship  for  their  master,  and  the  ungrudging  heartiness  with 
which  they  cheer  a  successful  recitation  by  a  fellow-student,  are  equally 
touching.  There  are  two  or  three  foreign  students  following  the 
classes,  and  trying  hard  to  get  rid  of  presumably  South  American 
accents. 

Like  all  his  colleagues,  M.  Silvain  leaves  as  much  initiative  to  his 
pupils  as  possible.  Each  submits  to  him  a  scene,  and  unless  the  choice 
be  manifestly  and  undoubtedly  injudicious  in  regard  to  the  pupil’s 
natural  aptitudes  and  temperament,  the  master  never  vetoes  the  selec¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  he  categorically  instruct  students  as  to  their  choice  of 
recitations  for  the  grand  annual  concours;  he  rather  suggests  and 
advises,  and  endeavours  to  make  them  understand  wherein  their  errors 
of  judgment  may  lie.  Above  all,  they  must  themselves  hew  their 
way;  his  is  only  the  guiding  hand.  Silvain  pays  extreme  attention  to 
elocution  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  will  hammer  at  details 
of  pronunciation  unwearyingly.  In  his  analysis  of  dramatic  characters, 
he  is  as  downright  and  as  plainspoken  as  possible,  striving  to  put  his 
pupils  “  into  the  skin  of  their  personages  ”  by  divesting  for  the  nonce 
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the  text  studied  of  its  literary  form,  and  paraphi*asing  it  in  homely 
language.  Of  course,  as  is  the  case  with  every  member  of  the  Comedie 
Franfaise,  Silvain’s  knowledge  of  French  classics  is  extraordinary,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  play  of  the  repertoire  in  which  he  could  not  take 
up  any  cue  in  any  scene  without  prompting.  A  practice  followed  in 
the  study  of  scenes  by  the  pupils  is  that  of  assuming  each  scene  to 
contain  one  principal  personage,  the  other  characters  being  considered 
merely  as  giving  the  cue  or  replique.  Thus  a  student,  having  chosen 
a  scene,  commits  to  memory  the  part  which  he  or  she  has  selected,  and 
gets  fellow-pupils  to  read  the  other  parts.  Only  the  reciter  is  then 
supposed  to  be  under  judgment  when  the  scene  is  given.  The  system, 
in  spite  of  its  obvious  drawbacks,  appears  to  be  universal  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Students  never  compete  together  in  different  char¬ 
acters  in  the  same  scene. 

M.  Silvain  calls  upon  two  men  students,  who  have  prepared  the 
opening  scene  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien.  The 
principal  performer  is  the  Valentin  Van  Buck,  the  part  of  the  uncle, 
Van  Buck,  merchant,  is  the  replique.  The  Valentin  is  a  good-looking 
fair  youth  of  twenty,  who  obviously  intends  to  play  lovers.  The  Van 
Buck,  perhaps  not  many  years  older,  has  already  the  practised 
comedian’s  manner,  and  to  my  mind  rather  too  many  of  the  mere 
tricks  of  stagecraft.  But  for  the  present,  it  is  only  the  Valentin  who 
is  undergoing  judgment.  Valentin  is  “  discovered  ”  seated  at  a  table, 
his  back  to  the  window.  Enter  Van  Buck  from  back,  and  cries  in  a 
sour  voice,  “  Monsieur  mon  neveu,  je  vous  souhaite  le  bonjour,”  to 
Valentin,  who,  springing  up,  answers :  “Monsieur  mon  oncle,  votre 
serviteur,”  bids  his  uncle  sit  down,  seats  himself  again,  and  so  the 
scene  proceeds.  Silvain  listens  in  silence,  till  Valentin  interrupts  one 
of  his  uncle’s  savage  outbursts,  with  “  Uncle  Van  Buck,  now  you  are 
trivial.”^  Then  the  master  observes  that  Valentin  all  through  has 
punctuated  beautifully,  but  has  not  thought  out  a  word  of  all  he  has 
recited.  He  goes  over  several  sentences,  repeating  them  himself,  and 
showing  where  a  full  stop,  a  semi-colon,  a  comma,  must  be  noted,  and 
where  omitted  altogether  in  colloquial  dialogue.  The  scene  is  begun 
again  three  and  four  times  over,  Silvain  now  interrupting  constantly. 
He  explains  the  situation  in  vivid,  picturesque  language.  The  nephew 
is  delighted  to  see  his  uncle.  He  is  all  smiles,  all  warm  affability. 
“  You,”  says  the  master  to  the  unhappy  student,  “  look  like  a  mute  at 
a  funeral.”  On  the  contrary  Valentin  is  jolly  throughout.  “  Oh  !  oh  ! 
this  is  indeed  a  good  beginning,  and  you  are  betimes  with  your  meta¬ 
phors,”  2  should  be  said  not  even  ironically,  but  genially,  whereas  the 
student  is  continually  lapsing  into  semi-sarcastic  seriousness.  Silvain 
makes  the  same  observation  regarding  Valentin’s  later  passages,  “  Mon 
oncle  Van  Buck,  vous  etes  en  colere  et  vous  allez  vous  oublier,”  which 
the  master  repeats  with  a  delicious  geniality  in  his  rich  voice.  “  Mon 

(1)  Original  : — “  Mon  oncle  Van  Buck,  voila  le  trivial.” 

(2)  Original : — “  Oh,  oh,  voila,  qui  est  debiter,  et  vous  avez  la  des  metaphores 
qui  .se  sont  levees  de  grand  matin,” 
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oncle  Van  Buck,  voila  le  trivial,”  is  Valentin’s  next  speech.  Silvain 
takes  it  up  once  more.  Van  Buck’s  previous  figures  of  speech,  "a  pole 
extended  to  a  madman  who  will  insist  on  drowning  himself,”  &c.,  were 
quite  effective ;  hut  “  vos  chiennes  de  bouillottes,”  ^  no,  really  the  meta¬ 
phor  is  not  up  to  Van  Buck’s  usual  standard  of  good  taste;  that,  says 
Silvain,  is  what  "voila  le  trivial”  means.  He  amplifies  and  para¬ 
phrases  the  text  in  a  wonderfully  illuminating  way.  Valentin’s  longer 
speech  later  on  is  studied,  the  student  repeating  it  over  and  over  again, 
never  to  the  master’s  entire  satisfaction.  Silvain  cannot  get  him  to 
put  geniality  into  his  voice  and  manner.  "Vous  meditiez  un  sermon 
juste  aussi  long  qu’il  y  a  d’ici  chez  vous,”  the  rejoinder  "  soixante,” 
when  Van  Buck  urges  crossly  that  he  has  not  sixty,  but  fifty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  the  pacifying  remark  "  Mettons,  soixante,”^  &c. ;  all  that 
Valentin  says  must  be  soothing,  amiable;  he  must  never  be  ruffled. 
A  lecture  from  the  master  on  talking  through  the  nose  and  an  in¬ 
dication  as  to  the  positions  of  the  two  actors  when  Valentin  begs  his 
uncle  to  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  him,  end  the  study  of  the  scene. 
On  nasal  sounds,  Silvain  is  uncompromising  and  cutting.  He  refuses 
to  believe  that  Valentin,  as  he  pleads,  has  a  cold,  and  upholds  that 
he  talks  through  his  nose  for  effect,  as  did  Delaunay,  who,  in  spite,  not 
because,  of  the  mannerism,  was  great  in  lovers’  parts.  "I  know  lovers 
are  always  supposed  to  talk  through  the  nose,  but  they  shouldn’t,”  says 
Silvain. 

The  opening  scene  of  Les  Femmes  Savant es,  between  Armande, 
one  of  the  blue-stockings,  and  her  younger  and  quite  sensible  sister, 
Henriette,  is  next  studied.  A  tall,  very  dark,  strikingly  handsome 
girl  "  gives  the  cue  ”  in  the  part  of  Armande.  M.  Silvain  tells  me  he 
expects  her  to  become  a  great  tragic  actress  one  of  these  days.  The 
chief  performer  in  the  scene  is  the  Henriette,  played  by  a  small,  buxom, 
fair  girl,  with  the  heaute  du  diable,  laughing  eyes,  a  merry  mischiev¬ 
ousness  in  every  look  and  motion,  who  enjoys  acting,  enjoys  her  part, 
and  enjoys  life  generally,  and  who  has,  I  think,  the  making  of  a  fine 
high  comedy  actress  in  her.  Her  master  holds,  I  fancy,  the  same 
opinion,  and  is  decidedly  pleased  with  her  Henriette.  He  lets  her  go 
through  half  the  scene  before  taking  her  up,  then  his  remark  is 
picturesque :  “  Tu  en  mets  trop.”  It  is  quite  true.  The  girl,  in  her 
anxiety  to  put  life  into  her  play,  over-acts  instead  of  being  herself. 
Going  over  the  scene  again,  Silvain  explains  it  luminously  and  pic¬ 
turesquely.  “  ‘  You  (Armande)  were  made  for  philosophy.  I  was  made 
for  a  man’s  love,  and  to  have  children,’  that  is  what  you  are  saying 
all  the  time,”  he  tells  Henriette.  “You  are  a  pot-au-feu;  you  are  a 
granddaughter  of  Rabelais ;  you  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  husband ; 
you  are  quite  in  a  hurry  to  get  married.  When  you  say: 

“Les  suites  de  ce  mot,  quand  je  les  envisage 
Me  font  voir  un  mari,  des  enfants,  un  menage,” 

(1)  Bou  illot te~  g&me  of  cards. 

(2)  “  Let  us  say  sixty,  then.” 

“Anything  to  please  you,”  interposes  Silvain.  explanatorily. 
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you  must  show  that  you  foresee  no  objection  to  having  a  husband,  and 
at  the  words  ‘  des  enfants  ’  you  must  think  ‘  c’est  gentil,  9a,  des 
enfants,’  and  ‘  un  menage  ’  must  be  spoken  just  simply.  At  the 
lines : 

“  Et  ne  supprimez  point  .  .  . 

Quelque  petit  savant  qui  pent  venir  au  monde,” 

you  must  feel  that  you  are  saying  to  Armande  'don’t  prevent  my 
presenting  you  with  a  dear  little  nephew.’  ” 

At  the  same  time  Silvain  brings  out  the  clever,  masterful  side  to 
Henriette’s  character.  After  all,  she  beats  her  blue-stockinged  sisters 
and  mother  all  along  the  line.  The  public  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
Henriette  is  not  merely  sensible,  but  quick-witted  too,  and  capable  of 
outwitting  the  femmes  savantes,  as  she  does  in  the  end.  One  half  of 
a  line,  “si  j’en  puis  raisonner”  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  subtle  meaning  of  a  sentence  of  five  words.  Irony,  feigned 
humility,  yet  the  intimate  knowledge  that  she  has  the  better  brains 
as  well  as  superior  common  sense,  must  all  be  expressed  in  those  five 
words. 

Clitandre,  the  lover,  enters,  and  Silvain  explains  the  business  of  his 
entrance.  The  lover,  called  by  Henriette,  only  sees  her  as  he  comes 
in,  runs  towards  her,  smiling,  joyous,  a  typical  lover  in  fact.  Henriette 
gives  him  a  brusque  look,  raising  her  eyebrows.  He  turns  round,  sees 
Armande,  makes  the  suspicion  of  a  grimace,  then  bows  low,  solemnly. 
Silvain  pictures  the  whole  by-play  vivaciously.  When  Clitandre,  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  frankly  throws  over  Armande  for  Henriette,  the  latter,  says 
Silvain,  must  frankly  show  that  she  crows  over  her  sister  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face.  The  girl  objects  that  she  thought  Henriette 
would  not  be  as  nasty  as  that.  “  Nonsense,”  cried  Silvain,  “  she’s  in 
love,  and  every  woman  can  be  nasty,  then,  to  a  rival.”  Silvain’s 
pupils  learn  to  get  over  namby-pambyism,  and  to  know  life. 

I  noted  one  or  two  of  Silvain’s  observations  regarding  details  of 
elocution.  He  dwelt  insistently  on  the  question  of  nasal  sounds,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  they  are  the  most  difficult.  The  words  “  instinct  ”  and 
"  ainsi,”  he  made  Henriette  repeat  over  and  over  again  after  him,  bid¬ 
ding  her  note  his  pronunciation,  and  observing  that  precision  in  nasal 
sounds  is  one  of  the  chief  acquirements  of  the  good  speaker.  Incident¬ 
ally  he  referred  to  the  nasal  voice  as  a  refuge  for  old  actors.  "  When 
your  chest  voice  is  going,  drive  your  voice  up  into  your  nose;  it  will 
stay  there.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  losing  a  nasal  voice,  such  as 
it  is,  however  your  other  vocal  powers  may  wane.”  Silvain,  of  course, 
himself  retains  a  magnificent  chest  voice,  and  to  hear  his  bell-like 
pronunciation  of  French  nasal  sounds,  such  as  “  an,”  “  en,”  “  un,”  and 
to  observe  the  clearness  with  which  he  differentiates  them  one  from 
another  is  a  lesson  in  itself  for  his  pupils.  He  also  touched  upon  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  “  liaison,”  pointing  out  that  such  combinations 
as  “  essayer  a  rappeler,”  when  the  successive  “  r,”  “  a,”  “  r,”  “a,”  are 
run  one  into  the  other,  offend  the  ear,  and,  giving  students  the  benefit 
of  a  “  true  ” — a  “  wrinkle  ” — the  practice  of  omitting  slurs,  even  when 
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the  ordinary  rules  of  French  pronunciation  require  them,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  an  infinitesimal  pause.  In  short,  no  detail  in  elocution  is 
considered  insignificant  by  M.  Silvain.  Incidentally,  the  study  of  the 
“  liaison  ”  is  even  more  applicable  to  English,  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  shades  of  sound,  than  to  French,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  on 
the  whole  governed  by  hard  and  fast  rules. 

Several  of  the  master’s  closing  remarks  after  the  scene  from  the 
Femmes  Savantes  were  noteworthy.  One  of  the  men  students,  who 
excused  some  fault  with  the  plea  that  he  was  better  in  tragedy,  Silvain 
crushed,  by  crying  that  tragedy  and  comedy  are  all  one.  To  another, 
who  said  he  had  formerly  learnt,  but  had  forgotten,  the  part  of 
Clitandre,  he  retorted :  “  Your  parts  ought  to  haunt  you ;  you  ought 
to  live  with  them,  and  if  weeks  elapse  between  two  rehearsals,  you 
ought  to  find,  not  that  you  have  forgotten  them  in  the  interval,  but 
that  you  know  them  better  when  you  return  to  them” — pregnant 
words  to  be  remembered  by  a  young  actor.  Henriette,  at  the  close, 
while  warmly  complimented  by  her  master,  was  urged  at  the  same 
time  to  rid  her  mind  of  the  popular  notion  that  a  part  is  only  a  good 
one  when  it  contains  speeches  to  the  footlights. 

The  two  last  scenes  performed  at  the  class,  that  between  Celimene, 
the  "  grande  coquette  ”  (acted  by  the  Armande  of  the  Femmes 
Savantes  scene),  and  the  prude  Arsinoe,  from  Le  Misanthrofe  (Act  III., 
Sc.  V.),  and  that  between  Atalide  and  Bajazet,  from  Bajazet  (Act.  II., 
Sc.  V.),  called  forth  little  comment  from  the  master,  save  the  exhort¬ 
ation  to  Celimene  and  Arsinoe  to  “  liven  up  their  passage  of  arms.” 
The  Atalide  was  a  slight  brunette,  with  a  good  deal  of  tragic  power 
and  already  mature  knowledge  of  her  art,  and  all  the  class  applauded 
her  at  the  close  of  the  vigorously  delivered  scene. 

II. — M.  Le  Bargy’s  Ideas. 

Before  introducing  me  to  his  class,  M.  Le  Bargy  sketched  in  conversa¬ 
tion  his  views  on  dramatic  training.  He  is  the  contrary  of  an 
empiricist  in  one  sense,  while  a  pure  experimentalist,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  in  another.  On  the  one  hand,  unlike  other  professors,  he 
preferred  that  I  should  judge  of  his  theories,  before  judging  of  his 
practice,  as  a  teacher.  On  the  other,  his  faith  in  dramatic  training 
is  pinned  to  what  he  calls  a  pure  experimentalism.  His  explanation 
of  his  system  of  teaching  very  soon  developed  into  a  philosophy  of 
acting.  In  so  keen  an  enthusiast,  and  so  reflective  an  artist,  it  was 
a  natural  progression.  If  you  are  an  actor  who  acts  with  his  whole 
heart  and  all  his  brains,  you  need  not  probe  very  deeply  the  subject 
of  dramatic  tuition  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  essential 
problems  of  your  art.  M.  Le  Bargy  soon  found  himself  grappling  with 
vital  questions.  For  two  hours  he  expounded  his  philosophy  of  acting 
with  an  impassioned  earnestness  which  I  despair  of  depicting,  putting 
an  amazing  life  into  his  words,  illustrating  arguments  with  illuminating 
action,  acting,  in  fact;  his  philosophy,  while  he  expounded  it.  I  can 
only  give  the  skeleton,  leaving  the  imagination  to  clothe  it  with  the 
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flesh  and  blood  of  the  actor’s  play.  Throughout,  I  have  paraphrased 
and  summed  up  what  the  actor  said  as  best  I  could,  giving  at  all 
events  the  substance. 

“  Acting  can  only  be  learnt  from  life,”  M.  Le  Bargy  could  safelv 
say  was  his  first  principle.  Tradition  is  a  dead  thing.  The  very  word 
put  M.  Le  Bargy  into  a  rage  when  he  himself  pronounced  it.  “  What 
is  tradition,  mon  dieu  1  ”  he  cried,  clasping  his  head  in  both  hands. 
In  his  view,  “  la  tradition  ” — a  word  solemnly  spoken  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise — really  rests  on  nothing  tangible.  “  Ask  the  original 
authority  for  such  and  such  a  detail  of  stage  business,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  traditional,  for  such  and  such  an  invariable  trick  of  voice  or 
gesture,  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  you  who  first  invented  it,” 
says  M.  Le  Bargy.  But  that  is  really  a  side  issue.  Supposing  we 
possessed  faithful  records  of  the  acting  of  La  Grange  in  Clitandre,  they 
would  have  only  an  historic  interest. 

“  A  Moliere,  a  Racine,  a  Shakespeare,  wrote  for  their  contemporaries,  but  also 
for  us,  for  you  and  for  me,  and  the  proof  is  that  their  plays  are  still  performed. 
La  Grance,  of  Moliere’s  troupe,  to  act  the  part  of  Clitandre,  studied  the  Manpiises 
around  him.  To-day,  our  Clitandres  must  be  observed  among  the  men  of  the 
world  of  modern  Paris.  That  is  what  Moliere  himself  would  advise  if  he  came 
back  to  life.  It  is  what  was  done,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  a  curious  example  shows.  We  happen  to  possess  an  authentic  record  of  the 
interpretation  of  Clitandre  by  Fleury,  the  celebrated  actor  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resuscitate  a  seventeenth  century  Marquis  in  the 
part.  He  acted  a  Marquis  of  his  own  day,  as  is  proved  by  one  little  detail  of  stage 
business.  It  was  the  fashion  of  Fleury’s  day  among  modish  society  men  to  keep 
the  right  hand  constantly  half  hidden  in  the  lace  ruffle  of  the  coat,  the  arm 
crooked  at  right  angles,  and  the  right  shoulder  raised.  Fleury  as  Clitandre 
reproduced  the  trick.  He  was  no  longer  the  ceremonious  seventeenth  century 
Marquis,  holding  himself  in  the  first  dancing  position ;  he  was  the  ironical,  careless, 
sarcastic  eighteenth  century  noble,  and  in  the  scene  with  Trissotin  he  used  to  jerk 
his  repartees  to  the  latter  over  his  right  shoulder,  standing  with  his  back  half- 
turned  to  the  pedant  and  his  hand  never  leaving  his  lace  ruffle.  In  short,  he 
learnt  to  act  his  part,  not  from  tradition,  but  from  life  around  him.” 

Another  instance  is  that  of  what  M.  Le  Bargy  calls  the  modern 
French  tragic  manner. 

“  We  are  naturally  orators  and  all  eloquent.  You,  I  have  noted,  have  not  our 
tragic  manner.  I  confess  I  sometimes  dislike  your  voice  production,  but  I  have 
often  admired  the  true  pantomime  of  your  actors  as  being  directly  taken  from 
life.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  wedded  to  the  grand  sound  of  words.  Our 
tragedians  roll  out  periods  like  magnificent  phrases  of  music,  not  as  speech  ex¬ 
pressing  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  language  the  actual  metaphor  is  more  to  them 
than  the  sentiment  which  it  clothes.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  place  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  character  and  situation  immeasurably  above  the  effects  of 
sounding  verse.  Even  in  our  romantic  writers,  even  in  ‘  Hernani,’  I  would  speak 
the  lines  with  the  feeling  of  the  character  in  whose  mouth  they  are  put,  rather 
than  with  my  ear  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  line,  and  my  attention  fixed  on  the 
splendour  of  the  imagery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Romanticists  appeal  little  to 
me,  precisely  because,  as  they  write,  they  are  thinking  more  of  fine  metaphors 
than  of  psychological  truth,  and  because  there  is  more  literature  than  life  in  their 
creations.” 
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Starting  from  his  simple  principle  that  acting  can  only  be  learnt 
from  life,  M.  Le  Bargy  would  sketch  his  ideal  system  of  dramatic 
training  somewhat  as  follows.  He  would  sum  up  the  whole  art  of 
dramatic  tuition  in  the  expression :  education  of  sensibility.  Let  the 
beginning  be  made  from  the  simplest  elements  of  representation  of 
emotion.  A  boy  or  a  girl  is  taught  at  the  outset  to  feel  rage,  despair, 
«fcc.,  at  will.  The  student  is  not  taught  to  express  an  emotion;  that 
would  be  an  incorrect  way  of  putting  it.  The  student  is  told :  Be  in 
a  rage,  be  in  an  agony  of  despair,  feel  kindly  and  at  peace  with  the 
world,  feel  ironical  and  sarcastic.  To  precept,  M.  Le  Bargy  adduces 
example.  You  must  not  merely  express  an  emotion  in  your  face;  you 
must  feel  it  throughout  your  frame.  When  a  man  is  in  a  rage,  all  his 
body  is  in  a  rage.  When  a  man  feels  kindly  to  the  world,  all  his 
being  emits  kindliness.  M.  Le  Bargy’s  illustrations  of  his  meaning  are 
wonderful.  Suddenly  he  flames  up  with  fury,  in  a  second  he  is  all 
gentleness  and  good  humour;  his  figure  droops  slightly,  there  is  kindli¬ 
ness  in  the  fall  of  his  arms,  in  the  nonchalance  of  the  gait,  as  well  as 
in  the  softened  face. 

From  such  simple  emotions  let  the  student  proceed  to  elementary 
combinations  of  two  emotions,  anger  and  irony,  the  grief  of  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  or  grief  allied  to  bitterness,  for  example.  As  he  speaks, 
the  actor  in  himself  vividly  expresses  the  emotions  which  he  enumer¬ 
ates.  From  elementary  combinations,  the  student  will  advance  gradu¬ 
ally  to  greater  complexity.  In  one  line  of  Racine,  of  Phedre  for 
instance,  four  different  sentiments  may  require  expression  at  once. 
“Yet,  at  the  Conservatoire,”  exclaimes  M.  Le  Bargy,  “mere  children 
are  given  Phedre  to  learn !  ” 

All  this  “  education  of  sensibility  ”  is  to  proceed  without  book. 
M.  Le  Bargy’s  ideal  course  of  dramatic  training  would  dispense  with 
texts  altogether  for  the  first  months,  during  which  students  would 
accustom  themselves  to  feel  at  will  a  given  emotion.  When  the  study 
of  texts  commences  it  will  at  first  not  consist  of  committal  to  memory. 
Let  the  student  open  a  Moliere  at  random.  M.  Le  Bargy  opens  the 
plays  and  chances  upon  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Femmes  Savantes, 
in  which  Clitandre  brightly,  with  the  simple,  straightforward  humour 
of  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  describes  how,  meeting  an  absura  pedant, 
he  knew  him  at  once  by  his  manner,  by  what  he  said,  and  the  books 
he  talked  about,  to  be  Trissotin.  The  student  reads  this  passage,  then 
shuts  the  book.  Now  he  must  repeat  it.  He  has  forgotten  it,  no 
matter.  Let  him  repeat  it  in  his  own  language.  Let  him  tell  a  school¬ 
fellow  how  he  met  an  absurd-looking  man  the  other  day,  and  knew  by 
his  look  that  he  must  be  so-and-so,  the  notorious  pedant.  For  the 
nonce  the  words  which  the  student  may  use  are  of  no  consequence.  He 
must  tell  the  story  as  if  coming  from  himself.  He  must  live  Clitandre. 
M.  Le  Bargy’s  observation  and  suggestion  are  valuable.  Who,  watch¬ 
ing  a  student  first  chattering  volubly  and  expressively,  because  natur¬ 
ally,  to  his  schoolfellows,  then  stiffly  standing  up  to  spout  a  part  in  a 
constrained  voice,  with  ready-made  pantomime  to  express  emotions,  and 
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well-worn  tricks  of  gesture,  has  not  wished  that  he  would  put  into  his 
performance  the  spontaneous  life  of  his  every-day  conversation  ? 

M.  Le  Bargy  says  that  we  have  an  excellent  philosophy  of  the  stage 
to  go  upon  for  an  English  Conservatoire :  Hamlet’s  speech  to  the 
players.  The  French  actor  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  of  expressing 
the  essentials  of  his  art.  For  the  rest  his  own  counsel  is,  put  an  actor 
with  brains  at  the  head  of  the  school  and  avoid  as  you  would  ever¬ 
lasting  perdition  the  merest  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  mechanical 
routine.  He  urges  the  necessity  of  inspection  of  classes  by  the  director, 
assuming  the  latter  to  be  an  actor  himself  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
first  and  foremost  law  of  acting,  that  nature  is  everything  in  the  art. 
He  deprecates  any  restrictions  such  as  that  which  at  the  Conservatoire 
requires  pupils  of  less  than  one  year’s  standing  to  study  only  texts 
written  thirty  years  before,  and  belonging  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  convinced  that  the  very 
best  material  on  which  a  pupil  can  commence  studies  is  a  vaudeville, 
an  ephemeral  comedy,  or  why  not  broad  farce  ?  For  the  one  essential 
thing  is  that  the  stixclent  shall  live  his  part.  When  he  is  able 
to  force  himself  at  will  to  speak  a  mere  farcical  gag  exactly  as 
it  would  be  spoken  in  real  life,  then  he  may  rise  to  higher  things,  and 
eventually  be  capable  of  putting  into  a  line  of  Bacine  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  feeling  which  it  contains  in  posse. 

“  Tradition  ?”  exclaims  M.  Le  Bargy.  “  My  prayer,  when  I  am  cast  for  a  new 
part,  is  ‘  May  I  forget  all  the  tricks  taught  me,  may  I  forget  the  voice  of 
Delaunay  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  may  I  forget  all  the  ready-made  ideas  at  the 
hack  of  my  brains,  and  may  I  think  and  live  my  part  for  myself.’  To  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  rule  is  death  to  an  actor.  Only  when  a  perpetual  anxiety  to  feel  his  part 
besets  him  is  there  real,  throbbing  life  in  his  acting.” 

“But  is  not  the  teacher’s  function  precisely  to  awaken  in  his  pupil  such  an 
anxiety,  a  restlessness,  a  searching  craving  to  enter  into  the  life  of  a  character?  ” 

“  ‘  I  teach  not.  I  awaken,’  says  Villiers  de  I’lsle  Adam  somewhere.  Yes,  that 
would  be  my  motto  also.” 


L.  J. 
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Digenes  and  Fatima:  Roman  or  Saracen. 

The  energy  and  stern  determination  of  the  Lord  General,  whose  iron 
discipline  was  feared  by  the  wildest  Mongol  horsemen  in  his  motley 
host,  gradually  restored  order  and  regular  government  through  the 
vast  encampment  of  the  victorious  Romans.  The  immense  treasures 
which  Chandax  contained,  the  plunder  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  rich 
and  beautiful  cities  on  the  .^gean  coast  and  its  islands,  were  placed 
under  adequate  guards,  and  were  carefully  distributed  into  proper  de¬ 
partments  for  sale,  reward,  or  display.  A  portion  was  reserved  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  General  on  his  return  to  Constantinople. 
Other  portions  were  set  apart  for  the  prize  of  the  various  commanders, 
squadrons,  and  soldiers  who  had  actually  taken  part  in  the  late  battles. 
But  far  the  largest  portion  was  sold  by  auction  at  authorised  marts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  the  officers,  and  the  forces  engaged. 

The  General  himself  from  time  to  time  would  ride  round  the  lines 
of  cantonment  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  his  officials  and  the  behaviour 
of  his  men,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  orders  were  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  His  staff  and  orderlies  followed  him  in  a  brilliant  cavalcade; 
and  by  his  side  was  usually  to  be  seen  his  beloved  Digenes,  the  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  now  almost  restored  from  the  many  wounds  he  had 
received  from  Saracen  and  from  Roman,  but  still  bearing  a  scar  across 
his  chiselled  cheek,  and  with  his  left  arm  suspended  in  a  silken  scarf. 
Nicephorus  glowed  with  pride,  as  he  passed  from  one  orderly  camp  to 
another,  and  noticed  how  completely  the  rage  of  battle  and  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  licence  had  given  way  to  a  scene  of  peaceful  business  as 
regular  as  could  be  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  the  capital  itself.  The 
military  police  patrolled  every  corner  of  the  encampment;  and  strong 
bodies  of  civilian  merchants,  salesmen,  experts,  and  traders,  such  as 
usually  followed  a  great  Roman  army,  were  busy  appraising  the  booty, 
or  putting  it  up  for  sale  and  exchange.  The  immense  stores  of  coin, 
nearly  all  of  them  golden  bezants  from  the  Roman  mints,  which  had 
been  discovered  in  the  vaults  of  the  Arab  Government,  were  now  being 
registered  and  placed  in  safe  keeping  for  the  use  of  the  royal  exchequer 
by  skilled  fiscal  officers  of  State.  The  gold  and  silver  plate,  the 
jewelled  ornaments,  and  many  of  the  rarest  embroideries,  carpets,  and 

(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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tapestries — for  the  most  part,  plundered  in  piratical  descents  on  sea¬ 
board  cities  of  the  Empire — these  were  reserved  to  be  borne  in  pro¬ 
cession  when  the  triumph  in  the  Hippodrome  was  to  be  celebrated. 
And  with  these  were  set  apart  for  the  same  show,  specimens  of  arms  and 
armour,  jewelled  turbans  with  aigrettes  and  plumes  set  on  steel  helmets 
chain  coats  of  mail,  fringed  pennons,  kettledrums,  and  brass  trumpets, 
Bedoween  chargers  of  rare  beauty,  snowy-white,  with  sweeping  tails 
and  heads  as  delicate  as  those  of  a  gazelle.  Camels,  and  white  asses  of 
rare  Ai'abian  breed,  and  Nubian  slaves,  gigantic  in  body,  and  grotesc^ue 
in  countenance,  their  ebon  limbs  cii’cled  with  massive  rings  and  loosely 
clad  in  white  tunics,  formed  many  a  fantastic  and  motley  gioap. 

Abd-el-Aziz,  the  aged  Commander,  or  Kouropas,  as  the  Romans 
called  him,  along  with  his  son,  the  gallant  Anemas,  were  set  apart  and 
jjlaced  in  tents  beside  headquarters,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Nicephorus.  They,  too,  were  to  be  borne  in  the  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion  and  offered  to  the  Autocrat  to  await  his  good  pleasure.  And  with 
the  venerable  chief  and  his  son,  were  reserved  for  the  same  occasion, 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  most  beautiful  youths  and  maidens  of 
his  family  and  household,  all  of  whom  the  General  had  strictly  ordere<i 
were  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  generosity,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  everything  proper  to  their  rank. 

The  ordinary  survivors  of  the  Saracen  city  and  the  immense  booty 
of  all  kinds  which,  in  spite  of  the  destruction,  the  fires,  and  ruin  of  the 
three  days  of  storm  had  been  collected  by  the  officers  charged  with  the 
duty,  were  now  being  sold  by  auction.  Garments,  ornaments,  utensils, 
fabrics  of  every  kind,  and  of  every  factory,  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  were  strewn  about  and  held  up  for  inspection  in  picturesque  con¬ 
fusion.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  officers  gathered  round  the  platforms 
of  the  auctioneers  to  pick  up  any  article  which  took  their  fancy;  some 
of  the  soldiers  here  and  there  thought  they  could  recognise  an  ornar 
ment  plundered  from  a  home  they  had  once  knoAvn;  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  buyers  were  professional  traders,  who,  like  vultures  after  a 
bloody  field,  had  swooped  down  on  the  spot  from  far  and  near,  Jews 
from  Syria  and  Egypt,  Armenian  brokers  from  the  Golden  Horn, 
renegade  Moslems  from  Damascus  and  Acre,  exiled  Latins  from 
Amalphi  and  Palermo,  Hellenes  from  Corinth,  Italians  from  Venice 
and  Bari,  and  Slaves  from  Adrianople  and  Dyri’achium. 

It  was  not  at  all  a  mere  auction  of  stuffs,  ornaments,  and  household 
goods.  The  really  useful  beasts,  whether  camels,  horses,  or  asses,  had 
been  already  requisitioned  for  the  army  by  the  Imperial  officials.  The 
refuse  of  the  cattle,  which  was  not  worth  the  transport,  was  offered  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  now  could  command  but  trifling  prices.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  sales  were  those  of  living  prisoners  of  war. 
By  the  laws  of  war,  as  accepted  in  that  age  between  Christians  and 
Moslems,  the  entire  population  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  was  destined 
to  slavery.  Certainly,  slavery  had  been  the  recognised  lot  of  the 
Christian  population  that  was  not  put  to  death  on  capture  of  a  city 
by  the  ■  Saracens.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  males  able  to  bear 
arms  in  Chandax  had  been  slaughtered  in  battle,  and  in  the  mur¬ 
derous  scenes  of  the  three  days’  storm.  It  was  too  true,  also,  that  no 
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small  part  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  children  and  infants  of  both 
sexes  had  shared  the  same  fate.  There  still  remained  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  women  and  girls  who  were  worth  buying, 
and  a  certain  number  of  youths  who  could  command  a  price. 
The  Arab  historians,  with  exaggeration  characteristic  of  the  age, 
calmly  record  that  200,000  males  were  slaughtered,  and  as  many 
women  and  youths  sold  as  slaves.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  law 
and  religion  to  the  contrary,  clay  by  day,  and  week  after  week,  the 
sales  of  women,  girls,  and  youths  were  continued ;  and  that  of  these 
all  who  had  beauty,  strength,  and  aptitude  of  any  kind  for  work, 
charm,  or  art,  were  eagerly  contended  for  by  the  professional  mer¬ 
chants  in  human  flesh. 

One  of  the  strange  incidents  of  the  sales,  and  the  source  of  constant 
disturbance,  arose  from  the  claim  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  both  girls 
and  youths,  that  they  were  Christians  and  Romans  who  had  been 
abducted  in  childhood  and  sold  as  slaves.  Many  of  these  had,  more  or 
less,  lost  the  use  of  their  Greek  tongue,  and  in  dress,  manners,  and 
ideas,  were  practically  naturalised  Saracens.  The  plea  was  con¬ 
tinually  resisted  by  the  merchants,  and  was,  no  doubt,  very  often  used 
in  fraud.  But  the  vehemence  of  the  protests,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
captives  to  prove  their  Christian  faith  and  their  Roman  birth  gave 
rise  to  perpetual  disputes.  One  of  them  was  in  full  cry  as  the  General 
and  his  staff,  with  Digenes  by  his  side,  rode  round  the  principal  slave 
mart  in  the  camp.  Seeing  the  General  approach,  a  beautiful  girl, 
already  set  on  the  stage  to  be  inspected  by  the  buyers,  with  loud  shrieks 
invoked  the  protection  of  the  Chief.  She  herself,  her  younger  sister, 
and  a  brother,  all  three  included  in  the  next  lots,  had  been  carried 
off  from  the  island  of  Melos,  when  it  was  raided  by  a  Saracen  fleet 
fourteen  years  ago  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  girl  had  so  far 
lost  her  Greek  speech  that  it  was  difficult  to  follow  her  at  all;  and  her 
brother  and  sister  had  lost  it  altogether.  Nicephorus  turned  to 
Digenes  to  question  the  maiden  in  Arabic  and  to  ascertain  if  she  were 
really  of  Roman  birth  and  Christian  faith — a  task  which  the  Lord 
Warden,  with  his  own  mixed  blood  and  training,  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  fulfil.  “  What  is  your  name,  my  daughter,  your  home,  and  your 
age?  ”  asked  the  Lord  Warden  in  a  tone  of  paternal  encouragement. 

“  I  am  Zoe,  as  my  mother  called  me  as  a  child — but  they  call  me 
here  Zainab.  I  was  seven  years  old,  I  think,  when  these  cruel  men 
carried  me  off  in  a  big  ship,  but  I  can  remember  my  home  by  the 
sea  coast.” 

“  Was  it  in  the  country  or  in  a  city,  my  daughter,  that  you  dwelt?  ” 

“  In  a  city  called  Melos,  that  looked  out  towards  the  rising  sun,” 
she  said. 

“  And  what  could  you  see  from  your  home?  ” 

“  Oh !  I  well  remember  how  we  would  climb  a  hill  behind  our  town 
and  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  pinnacles  of  many  islands  that  seemed 
to  cover  the  sea  like  stars  at  night  in  the  sky.” 

“  Was  the  island  flat  or  full  of  hills  and  rocks  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  I  remember  how  we  used  to  climb  the  rocks  where  goats  fed, 
and  where  vines  grew,  and  there  was  a  large  fountain  of  hot  water,  in 
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which  we  used  to  bathe,  and  the  marble  steps  in  a  circle  which  they  said 
the  old  Greeks  built  for  shows,  and  caves  in  the  rocks  where  we  would 
play  at  hide  and  seek !  Yes !  on  clear  days  in  the  setting  sun  we  could  see 
the  far-off  mountains.  We  were  a  day  and  a  night  in  that  dreadful 
ship,  lying  in  the  hold  without  air  or  water  before  those  savage  men, 
who  killed  father  and  mother,  brought  us  here.” 

“  Enough !  ”  said  the  Lord  Warden,  and  he  turned  to  the  General, 
“The  girl  clearly  remembers  Melos  as  her  home;  it  is  the  westernmost 
of  the  Cyclades,  whence  all  these  islands  can  be  seen  and  the  mainland 
of  Greece  in  the  far  West;  it  has  volcanic  rocks  and  hot  springs,  for  I 
have  touched  on  the  island  myself.  No  Saracen  girl  could  Imow  all 
this.  She  and  her  little  sister  and  brother  must  be  all  Christian  cap¬ 
tives,  for  all  her  Saracen  look  and  speech. 

And  so,  amidst  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  rescued  captives,  the 
grumbling  and  disputes  of  the  captors,  merchants,  and  auctioneers, 
and  the  noisy  gossip  of  the  curious  crowd,  the  General’s  cavalcade 
passed  on.  And  at  every  mart,  similar  questions  as  to  living  or  inert 
property,  angry  altercations  between  soldiers  and  civilians  were 
brought  before  the  summary  tribunal  of  the  staff. 

As  they  rode  slowly  back  from  the  hubbub  of  the  camp,  Nicephorus 
called  Digenes  to  his  side,  out  of  hearing  of  his  followers.  “  I  have 
now  matured  the  scheme,”  he  said,  “  on  which  I  intend  to  despatch 
you  on  a  mission,  my  dear  Warden,  as  the  man  most  lit  to  bring  it 
to  success.  As  I  told  you,  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  given  me  full 
powers  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Caliph  of  Spain  to  arrange  a  modus 
Vivendi,  as  our  civil  lawyers  call  it,  in  our  respective  conquests  as  to 
our  prisoners  of  war.  Saracens  have  conquered  and  hold  effective 
possession  of  the  noble  island  of  Sicily,  as  we  have  now  conquered  and 
hold  possession  of  Crete.  In  both  islands  large  masses  of  the  peasants 
and  working  people  belong  to  the  race  and  creed  of  the  former  masters, 
and  in  both  islands  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
slavery  who  have  been  struck  down  from  freedom  and  comfort  by  the 
fortune  of  war.  The  Caliph  of  Cordova  also  holds  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  brethren.  I  have  had  a  scheme  prepared  by  learned  and  adroit 
protocolists  from  Constantinople  to  arrange  terms  of  reciprocal  treat¬ 
ment  on  an  equal  footing.  And  we  shall  begin  by  an  exchange  of  im¬ 
portant  prisoners.  I  have  chosen  you,  my  dear  Akritas,  to  head  the 
embassy,  for  you  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  undertake  any  warlike 
service.” 

“  My  honoured  Lord,”  cried  Digenes  in  surprise,  “  if  I  am  not  fit  to 
hold  a  sword,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  army  to  be  entrusted  with  pro¬ 
tocols,  and  Imperial  rescripts  in  vermilion  text.  Put  the  charge  on 
one  of  the  Imperial  eunuchs  from  the  Purple  Chamber.” 

“My  dear  Warden,  I  have  cared  for  all  that!  The  treaty  and  its 
clauses  and  provisoes  will  be  the  task  of  the  civilian  diplomats  who 
will  be  in  your  train.  Your  name,  your  birth,  your  knowledge  of  the 
Saracen  tongue  and  manners  make  you  indispensable  for  this  service. 
The  flower  of  our  Roman  chivalry  will  be  grata  'persona  in  the  brilliant 
court  of  Abderrahman,  the  Caliph  at  Cordova,  and  will  make  the  task 
of  the  diplomats  more  easy.” 
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“And  has  the  Lord  General,  ‘the  Victorious,’  at  last  begun  to  see 
some  good  things  as  possible  in  tlie  blood  of  Hagar?  ”  asked  Digenes 
with  an  arch  smile. 

“  I  have  never  denied,  my  son,  the  courage  or  the  devotion  of  the 
true  children  of  the  False  Prophet,  even  when  I  saw  this  courage  and 
devotion  to  be  inspired  by  the  author  of  all  evil  himself.  They  and 
we  must  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  But  in  this  seculai*  warfare 
there  are  truces,  settlements,  and  agreements  inevitable  and  serving 
the  good  purjjoses  of  God  and  the  Mother  of  God,  such  as  help  to  the 
saving  of  many  a  soul.  Our  royal  master  himself  has  sent  embassies 
and  made  treaties  with  the  groat  Caliph,  and  I  am  obeying  his  orders 
and  following  his  example.” 

“  But  what  particular  part  am  I  to  bear  in  the  mission  ?  ”  said 
Digenes. 

“  You  are  to  show  these  proud  Emirs  of  the  East  that  they  have 
nothing  to  teach  us  Romans  in  all  the  courtesies  of  chivalry,  or  the 
romance  of  knightly  life.  And  there  is  another  duty  for  which  my 
courtly  son  is  specially  fitted.  Our  mission  will  include,  beside  the 
customary  presents  and  offerings  of  horses,  jewels  and  robes,  a  select 
band  from  the  noblest  of  the  Saracen  families,  both  men  and  women, 
who  are  to  be  restored  to  their  Saracen  kinsfolk  in  token  of  our 
honour  and  good  faitli.  Who  so  fit  for  a  charge  so  delicate  as  the  hero 
of  the  Eastern  Marches  ?  The  chief  of  these  will  be  Fatima,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  giant  Emir,  who  fell  by  my  hand  in  single 
combat.  She  is  to  return  to  her  people  with  a  sister  and  a  child 
brother,  with  other  kinsfolk  of  her  own  and  her  women  attendants 
and  slaves.” 

“  Choose  some  other  as  her  guardian,  my  Lord  General,”  said 
Digenes  rather  shortly. 

“  Saint  George !  what  is  this  ?  ”  said  the  General  with  a  grim  smile, 
“  are  you  not  old  friends  ?  Little  as  I  know  of  young  hearts  myself,  I 
know  that  she  saved  your  life:  and  you  saved  hers.  It  is  thought 
you  were  lovers :  you  have  been  so  much  together,  ever  since  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  the  city.  But,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  man  on  my  staff  to  whom 
I  can  so  confidently  entrust  these  noble  women  on  an  honourable 
mission  as  my  gallant  Digenes  Akritas.  I  have  summoned  them  to  my 
headquarters  to  hear  my  purpose.  It  is  a  thing  fixed,”  said  Nice- 
phoiTis,  in  a  tone  that  no  man  in  all  that  host  had  ever  ventured  to 
dispute. 

“  Lovers !  ”  muttered  the  Lord  Warden,  “  could  I  love  any  but  a  true 
Christian,  or  any  but - ”  and  his  lips  moved  silently. 

When  they  returned  to  headquarters,  the  noble  ladies  wore  at  once 
introduced  and  presented  to  the  General — Fatima,  her  sister  and  her 
cousins,  the  daughters  of  the  Saracen  Emirs,  with  their  slaves  and 
attendants. 

“Ladies,”  said  Nicephorus  through  an  interpreter,  “it  is  the  will  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord,  Romanus,  to  send  an  embassy  to  treat  of  terms 
with  the  illustrious  Caliph  Abderrahman  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  With 
that  Embassy  we  send  you :  to  be  returned  to  your  own  people  in 
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honour,  .is  a  pledge  of  onr  good  faith,  and  in  proof  that  the  Rervant.s 
of  the  Immaculat-e  Virgin  Mother  make  no  war  upon  her  sex,  and 
respect  the  women  of  those  whom  they  have  conquered  and  slain.” 

At  these  words  Fatima  stood  forward  and  spoke.  She  was  dressed 
in  robes  of  deep  mourning  and  lightly  veiled.  Her  whole  bearing  was 
one  of  profound  dejection  and  self-abandonment ;  and  her  voice  thrilled 
the  circle  of  fierce  soldiers  by  its  tones  of  poignant  misery. 

“  The  will  of  God  be  done,”  she  sighed,  ”  be  it  as  my  Lord  the  General 
orders.  We  are  his  captives:  we  listen  and  submit.” 

“What  would  you  wish  other,  my  daughter?”  said  Nicepliorus, 
in  some  surprise  that  Fatima  should  show  so  little  joy  at  her  return  to 
a  Saracen  court.  “  Where  could  you  be  so  well  bestowed  ? — not  here 
in  Crete,  nor  in  the  Empire  of  his  Majesty?  ” 

“  I  am  content — and  thank  my  lord,”  she  said — and  sighed. 

“  Tlie  mission,”  said  the  General,  “  will  be  under  the  command  of 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  for  whose  safety  the  Roman  army 
owes  you  thanks,  my  daughter;  and  that  noble  officer,  who  can  speak 
your  own  tongue  and  has  kinsmen  in  your  own  race,  has  personal 
charge  of  the  safe  conduct  of  yourself  and  your  ladies.” 

At  this  announcement  the  whole  bearing  of  Fatima  seemed  to 
change.  Her  veil  hardly  concealed  her  blushes  or  the  joy  that  lit  up 
her  eyes. 

“  The  Lord  Warden,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
“  nursed  my  own  brother  on  his  deathbed  with  tenderness  and 
generosity.  And  the  sister  could  be  in  no  better  care  than  in  his;” 
and  she  raised  her  veil,  and  with  a  look  of  rapture  that  was  more  than 
gratitude,  Fatima  beamed  her  thanks  to  the  Lord  General,  to  whom 
she  bowed  in  reverence,  with  lowered  eyes  and  quickened  breath. 

“  Withdraw  with  these  ladies,  my  Lord  Warden,  and  explain  to 
them  freely  in  their  own  language  what  is  the  Imperial  purpose,  and 
how  completely  their  comfort  and  their  dignity  will  be  considered  in 
the  mission  of  which  you  have  command.” 

Digenes,  who  foresaw  all  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  the  situation, 
knew  the  General  too  well  to  dream  of  changing  any  set  purpose  he 
had  formed.  His  chivalry  was  deeply  touched  at  being  appointed 
guardian  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  whilst  his  loyalty  to 
the  Imperial  Princess  at  home  made  him  shrink  from  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  Saracen  with  whom  his  lot  seemed  so  strangely  thrown.  He 
resolved  to  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  with 
all  possible  brevity  and  reserve. 

“  Surely,”  said  he  in  the  tones  of  a  judge  rather  than  of  a  lover, 
“  surely,  fair  Lady  Fatima,  it  can  give  to  you  and  your  kinswomen  and 
followers  nothing  but  happiness  to  be  restored  to  your  own  people,  of 
the  Arab  blood  and  the  faith  of  the  Prophet ;  and  it  is  my  charge  to 
see  that  everything  shall  be  done  to  bring  you  to  them  in  safety  and 
in  honour.” 

“  The  purpose  of  the  Lord  General  is  most  kind,  and  I  know  that 
these  ladies  with  me  are  full  of  gratitude  and  pleasure.  But  for  me — 
I  have  lost  father,  mother,  brother — and  have  none  to  care  for,  or  to 
care  for  me.  Cordova  is  not  Chandax ;  nor  is  this  Caliph  of  Spain  the 
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real  Comniander  of  tho  Faithful,  nr  the  true  sucocssor  of  the  Prophet. 
Where  to  find  that  tiaio  successor  I  know  not.  Nor  does  any  man 
know.  Islam  seem.s  pa.ssing  away  in  rival  sects  and  hostile  parties. 

I  have  heard  the  Christian  women  who  have  been  in  captivity  with  us 
solace  their  afflictions  and  sufferings  by  calling  on  Mary,  whom  you 
hold  to  sit  beside  your  Allah  in  Heaven.  We  Moslem,  women  have  no 
Mary  to  invoke.  Our  Allah  is  the  God  of  men — of  soldiers — he  is  no 
God  to  us  poor  maidens — who  sorrow  and  despair.” 

“  What !  ”  said  Digenes,  in  astonishment  which  he  could  not  con¬ 
trol,  “  do  you  mean  that  you  might  learn  in  time  to  call  on  the 
Blessed  Mary  youi'self  and  take  comfort  in  the  example  of  all  the  holy 
women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Mother  of  God  ?  ” 

“  Did  the  Emir  of  Edessa  forfeit  his  honour  when  he  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  Crucified  Redeemer  1  ” 

“  God  forbid !  lady,  my  father  was  a  noble  chief  and  a  true  man ; 
and  if  he  for-sook  the  Prophet  for  the  Immaculate  One,  it  was  a  con¬ 
version  inspired  with  love  of  the  best  and  purest  maiden  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  all  men  called  my  sainted  mother !  ” 

“  So,  it  is  the  privilege  of  men  to  forsake  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
for  the  love  of  a  woman.  Such  an  one  is  not  called  a  renegade,  if  his 
conversion  is  the  result  of — of  love !  ” 

“Lady  Fatima,”  said  the  Lord  Warden  with  pride  and  almost  with 
a  trace  of  warmth,  “the  follower’s  of  the  Prophet  did  justice  to  my 
father’s  honour  as  fully  as  did  the  followers  of  Christ,  into  whose 
ranks  he  passed  and  amongst  whom  he  lived  and  died.  The  dwellers 
of  the  Cilician  Marches,  where  Christian  and  Moslem  meet  in  per¬ 
petual  combat,  have  learned  to  value  each  other ;  and  to  know  that  the 
true  believers  in  Koran,  or  Gospel,  have  each  much  to  be  proud  of, 
and  each  have  much  to  envy  in  the  other.  Your  brother,  whom  I 
nursed  on  his  death-bed,  and  I  had  but  one  heart  and  one  mind  in 
many  things.  We  might  have  been  sons  of  the  same  parents  instead 
of  being  as  we  were  sons  of  a  brother  and  a  sister.  Soldiers  who  have 
lived  their  lives  in  doing  battle  for  their  own  faith  are  of  one  creed 
and  one  race  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  in  Syria  as  in  Thrace.” 

“  And  we  poor  women  have  no  such  privilege  ?  It  is  not  permitted 
to  women  to  change  their  faith  out  of  gratitude,  or  sympathy — or 
love  ?  ”  she  said  with  a  melting  tone,  as  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her 
voice  died  away  in  sighs. 

“  The  women  of  Islam,”  he  answered  with  deference,  “  do  not  go 
forth  into  the  great  world,  we  are  assured,  but  live  a  life  of  retirement 
in  their  homes  and  their  hareem.  They  accept  the  faith  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  or  their  husbands.  They  do  not 
busy  themselves  with  mysteries  of  religion,  or  the  sacred  books  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  They  may  change  their  creed  when  they  change 
their  home — but  they  do  not  listen  to  controversies  about  sacred 
things  and  holy  persons.” 

“  And  Christian  women  do  this,  you  mean  to  tell  me,  and  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  things  of  Heaven  and  the  care  of  their  souls  ?  ” 

“  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  my  dear  lady,  when  you  come 
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to  think  that  next  to  God  the  Almighty,  and  His  Son,  the  Uedeemer 
of  Mankind,  the  first  and  holiest  of  beings  is  the  Immacnlate  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God,  who  ever  sits  enthroned  in  glory  with  holy  martyr 
women  and  saints  around  her.  In  Christendom,  in  our  churches,  in 
o\ir  worship,  in  our  sacred  books,  there  is  quite  as  great  a  part  for 
women  as  for  men — nay,  a  part  greater  and  more  beautiful.”  And 
the  Akritas  now  spoke  with  something  of  the  fervour  of  a  priest  press¬ 
ing  conversion  on  a  willing  penitent. 

“  Ah !  how  could  a  poor  captive  girl  of  the  Saracens  come  to  hear 
something  of  this  blessed  company  of  holy  women  ?  How  could  she 
learn  something  of  a  truly  religious  life  as  open  to  an  ignorant  maiden 
who  had  heard  of  little  but  the  Prophet  and  his  warriors?  How 
could  she  be  brought  to  feel  some  touches  of  the  tru.st  and  passion 
with  which  Christian  maidens  I  have  seen  in  sorrow  fling  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  Heaven  ?  Mary — Mother  of  God ! — 
it  is  a  name  of  exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness !  Could  even  I  be 
taught  ever  to  utter  it?  ” 

“  Nothing  more  easy,  more  natural,  more  truly  blessed,”  said 
Digenes  eagerly,  quite  carried  away  with  the  sudden  hope  that  the 
Princess  seriously  contemplated  her  possible  conversion;  and  at  the 
time,  in  the  warmth  of  his  hopes  for  such  a  result,  quite  unable  to 
read  the  girl’s  heart.  “  I  could  at  once  enable  you  to  make  the 
attempt.  Follow  us  with  your  sister  and  ladies  to  the  capital.  There 
you  can  be  placed  in  charge  of  my  own  sister,  the  Lady  Theodosia 
Comnena,  who  is  now  living  at  her  husband’s  castle  in  the  Propontis. 
Nothing  easier  than  that  I  should  introduce  you  to  her  family,  and 
place  you  in  her  charge.  We  are  cousins,  are  we  not,  even  if  of  dif¬ 
ferent  creeds  ?  ” 

'■  Yes — we  are  cousins,”  she  said  slowly,  lingering  on  that  word  with 
a  sense  of  rapture  and  hope,  that  she  struggled  to  master  and  conceal. 
“  If  we  are  cousins,  your  sister,  the  Lady  Theodosia,  is  my  cousin  too !  ” 

”  Certainly !  how  came  I  not  to  see  all  this  at  first  ?  And  you  would 
be  willing  to  renounce  the  Caliph  at  Cordova,  and  forget  the  return  to 
your  Saracen  kindred  and  your  Moslem  life  ?  ” 

“Utterly,  joyfully,  for  ever!  To  be  taken  to  your  sister,  to  my 
own  cousin,  to  be  taken  into  their  family !  Oh,  yes !  if  Heaven  were 
offered  me  as  an  alternative  I  would  accept  it  with  joy!  Let  those 
who  will  go  to  Cordova.  I  would  see  Rome,  the  Roman  world,  and 
Roman  life !  ” 

“  Ah !  if  you  could  only  see  our  city,  our  churches,  oixr  altars,  and 
the  sublime  mosaics  of  Christ,  His  Mother,  archangels  and  apostles, 
and  our  mothers  and  sisters  before  the  ikons  and  holy  figures  of  Mary, 
you  would  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  believer,”  said  Digenes, 
quite  carried  away  by  the  thought  of  a  new  and  so  illustrious  a  convert. 

“  And  are  you  sure  that  the  Lady  Theodosia  and  her  family  would 
w.elcome  me  ?  ”  asked  the  Saracen  Princess  somewhat  archly,  as  if  in 
real  doubt. 

“  She  would  rejoice  to  have  you  in  her  care,  and  would  treat  you 
as  her  own  sister,  just  as  she  has  now  in  her  safe  charge  the  Princess 
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Agatha,  who  has  escaped  from  a  couvent  prison  and  is  securely  placed 
with  my  sister.” 

“And  who  then  is  the  Princess  Agatha?”  asked  Fatima  abruptly. 

“  Who  1  ”  said  Digenes,  impetuously,  “  who  ?  but  the  sister  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  Romanus,  whom  cruel  counsellors  caused  him  to  drive 
from  his  Palace,  and  more  cruel  priests  consigned  to  a  living  death  in 
a  nunnery  of  women.” 

“  And  what  is  she  like  ?  ” 

“  She  is  like  the  Blessed  Mary  herself  in  beauty,  in  purity,  in 
mercy,  and  every  grace,  the  sweetest,  best,  and  noblest  woman  in  the 
Empire  of  Rome — whom  the  jealousy  of  Palace  counsellors  seeks  to 
snateh  from  wedlock  and  motherhood,  and  to  consign  to  the  solitary 
cell  of  a  nun ;  whom  these  hypocrites  and  bigots  dare  to  call  a  bride  of 
Christ.  Never  shall  these  fanatics  endow  their  convents  with  the 
noblest  bride  that  Rome  has  ever  born;  ”  and  the  Lord  Warden’s  look 
of  heroic  passion  flamed  in  his  eyes  and  brought  the  blood  into  his 
olive  cheek.  “  Never,  never,  if  I  live !  ”  he  cried,  hardly  thinking  to 
whom  he  spoke  in  his  indignation  and  excitement. 

“  And  whose  bride  is  she  destined  to  be,  this  peerless,  this  incom¬ 
parable  star  of  Rome  ?  Is  she  the  promised  bride  of  any  of  your 
Roman  heroes  ?  ”  asked  Fatima,  looking  keenly  into  the  eyes  of 
Digenes,  and  eagerly  awaiting  his  answer,  as  of  a  message  of  life  or 
death. 

The  Lord  Warden  answered  not  a  word.  He  tried  to  speak.  He 
began  some  broken  words.  His  embarrassment  could  not  be  concealed. 
He  now  saw  all  the  false  attitude  into  which  his  own  want  of  discern¬ 
ment,  his  impetuosity,  his  love  had  betrayed  him.  He  had  nothing  to 
answer.  He  was  dumb  with  confusion  and  humiliation. 

Fatima  watched  him  closely  and  in  silence,  and  seemed  to  read  his 
heart.  Her  attitude  of  eagerness  and  of  trust  and  hope  passetl  away. 
She  fell  back  into  her  previous  condition  of  abasement  and  silent 
despair.  The  light  passed  from  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  resumed  its 
tone  of  piteous  sorrow  and  hopeless  humility. 

“  Cousin,”  she  said  at  last  in  broken  and  low  tones,  “  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  The  sister  of  your  Sovereign  Lord  is  too  great  a  person  to 
look  on  the  poor  captive  whose  people  he  has  conquered,  whose  father 
his  Commander  has  slain.  She  shall  not  look  down  on  her  in  pity. 
Rome  and  its  court  is  no  place  for  the  daughter  of  Beu-Senoussi : 
Fatima  will  abide  with  her  own  people.  Leave  her  in  Crete  or  con¬ 
duct  her  to  Spain.  She  will  ask  no  charity  of  Christian  maidens. 
Farewell,  kind  helper  of  my  brother,  the  preserver  of  Fatima's  life  and 
honour.  Forget  her  for  ever.  Let  us  never  meet  again !  Remember 
only  that  she  will  never  forget  you !  ” 

And  so,  drawing  close  round  her  the  mourning  robes,  and  the  long 
veil  over  her  face,  with  slow  and  weary  steps,  without  another  word, 
Fatima  passed  over  to  her  own  tent. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Caliph  of  the  West. 

The  great  embassy  to  the  Spanish  Caliph  aiTived  at  Cordova  under 
command  of  Digenes  Akritas,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  and 
dignity  that  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  the  peninsula  could  display  in 
his  Andalusian  capital.  It  was  the  policy  both  of  the  Roman  and  of 
the  Arab  statesmen  to  seek  to  impress  their  rivals  with  a  full  sense  of 
their  own  high  civilisation,  vast  resources,  and  generous  spirit.  The 
deadly  feuds  that  raged  between  the  Ommeyad  Caliphs  of  Spain  and 
the  Abbassid  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  also  with  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of 
Mauritania,  inclined  the  politic  Abderrahman,  w^ho,  the  first  of  his 
house,  had  assumed  the  sacred  and  historic  title  of  “  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,”  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  Roman 
Emperor  at  Byzantium.  Whilst  Rome  was  carrying  on  the  inter¬ 
necine  warfare  with  the  Moslems  of  Asia,  against  the  redoubtable 
Seif  Eddauleh,  the  hero  of  the  Hamdanide  dynasty,  the  Basileus  was 
a  useful  counterpoise  in  the  divided  world  of  Islam,  on  the  principle 
that  “  the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend.”  The  high  intelligence 
of  the  great  Caliph,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  based  upon  a 
vast  Mediterranean  commerce,  had  made  any  fanatical  hostility  to 
Christians  an  obsolete  and  discredited  infatuation  which  the  sagacious 
Sultan  of  Spain  repudiated. 

The  mission  which  Nicephorus  had  despatched  under  orders  from 
the  Sacred  Palace,  but  which  he  neither  advised  nor  approved,  was 
organised  on  a  great  scale.  Many  officers  of  rank  and  civil  officials 
were  included,  and  amongst  them  Bardas  Skleros,  Commander  of  the 
Armenian  guards,  his  young  friend,  the  Varangian  Eric,  the  poetic 
Deacon,  always  in  search  of  epic  “  motives,”  and  some  of  the  financiers 
and  diplomatists,  who  were  attached  to  every  great  Imperial  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Princess  Fatima,  dejected  and  indifferent  for  herself,  had 
been  induced  to  join  the  party  for  the  sake  of  her  young  sister  and 
brother  and  the  ladies  of  her  race  whose  obvious  interest  it  was  to 
return  to  a  Moslem  court. 

At  Malaka,  the  seaport  at  which  the  embassy  disembarked,  it  was 
met  by  a  splendid  array  of  Emirs,  Chamberlains,  and  officers  deputed 
by  the  Caliph  to  conduct  the  Romans  to  the  capital.  Even  to  men 
accustomed  to  the  shipping  of  all  kinds  that  filled  the  Golden  Horn 
and  traversed  the  Hellespont,  the  fleet,  docks,  and  warehouses  of  the 
Arab  realm  were  an  impressive  sight.  The  vizier  Ahmed  conducted 
the  Lord  Warden  and  his  staff  by  leisurely  stages  to  Cordova.  And 
he  did  not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the  dense  population  along  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  (or  as  they  called  it  al-Wad  ul-Kabir), 
the  profusion  of  its  products,  and  the  active  state  of  agriculture  and 
of  manufactures.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  cavalcade 
were  able,  from  an  eminence,  to  descry  the  towei’s  of  Cordova  itself,  as 
it  lay  washed  by  the  noble  river  and  surrounded  by  the  spurs  of  the 
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Sierra  Morena  Mountains.  The  vizier  watched  in  dignified  silence 
the  astonishment  of  the  envoys  which  they  did  not  seek  to  conceal. 

The  royal  city  of  the  Ommeyad  Caliph  appeared,  indeed,  vast  and 
magnificent  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  itself.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  in  that  clear  and  sunny  air,  the  towers,  palaces,  and 
mosques  of  the  capital  continued  in  endless  variety  and  picturesque 
confusion. 

“  What  may  be  the  extent  of  your  city  1  ”  asked  Digenes  of  the 
Vizier. 

“  One  of  our  historians  has  calculated  that  it  reaches  twenty-four 
miles  one  way  and  six  on  the  other,  and  beyond  the  city  walls  are 
the  suburbs  in  twenty-seven  quarters :  each  quarter  having  its  mosques, 
markets,  and  baths  for  the  use  of  those  who  live  in  the  district.” 

And  here  the  poetic  deacon,  ever  keen  to  get  accurate  information, 
begged  to  be  told  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

“  I  would  rather  not  charge  my  own  memory,”  said  the  Vizier,  in¬ 
differently,  “  but  my  librarian  here,  Ibn  Khaldun,  can,  doubtless,  give 
you  the  figures  you  seek.” 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,”  said  Ibn  Khaldun,  “  are  reckoned 
now  to  exceed  a  thousand  thousand.  There  are  3,800  mosques,  60,000 
palaces  and  mansions,  200,000  houses  of  the  common  people.  And  for 
their  convenience,  the  city  and  its  suburbs  contain  700  baths,  and 
80,000  shops,  together  with  markets,  hostelries  and  caravanserais  for 
merchants  and  their  trains.” 

The  poet,  who  was  already  resolved  on  a  description  of  their  visit 
in  verse,  transferred  all  this  to  his  notebook,  when  he  had  been  assured 
by  the  librarian  that  it  was  not  the  exaggeration  of  Oriental  eulogy, 
but  the  sober  calculation  of  economic  and  historical  waiters. 

At  last  the  entire  embassy  reached  the  city,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  crowded  streets.  The  Lady 
Fatima,  her  kinswomen,  attendants,  and  slaves,  had  been  consigned  to 
the  personal  charge  of  the  young  Varangian  with  a  fitting  retinue  of 
male  and  female  servitors.  Eric,  who  had  received  strict  instructions 
to  see  that  the  Cretan  captives  of  all  ranks  were  cared  for  with  every 
possible  honour,  gazed  upon  the  Lady  Fatima  with  mute  adoration ; 
for  he  was  unable  to  communicate  with  her  in  a  single  word.  If  he 
had  any  instructions  to  give  they  were  interpreted  to  her  by  one  of 
her  attendants,  who  spoke  the  tongue  of  Rome,  of  which  Eric  himself 
had  but  a  smattering.  The  contrast  between  these  two  young 
creatiu-es,  the  finest  types  of  Northern  and  Southern  beauty,  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  strength  and  of  Arab  fire,  struck  every  eye  that  fell  on  them, 
as  they  met  and  exchanged  a  dignified  salute.  The  Cordovan  monarch, 
like  the  Byzantine,  had  long  maintained  a  bodyguard  of  Northern 
warriors,  mainly  Scandinavians,  Alemans,  or  Slavonians,  sold  as  slaves 
in  youth,  like  the  famous  Janissaries  of  modern  Turkey.  The  Spanish 
Saracens  were  familiar  with  the  bone  and  sinew  of  these  fair-haired 
Norsemen  and  mountaineers;  but  they  rarely  met  one  of  such  perfect 
symmetry  and  brilliant  colour  as  distinguished  the  young  Viking  in 
his  superb  mail  of  gold.  Nor  could  all  the  houris  of  Andalusia  match 
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the  Lady  Fatima  in  high-bred  grace  and  the  pensive  and  searching 
power  of  her  eyes. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  ambassador  and  his  following  were 
escorted  in  state  to  the  Caliph’s  hall  of  audience.  For  Digenes  him¬ 
self,  and  for  some  of  the  higher  officers,  such  as  Bardas  Skleros,  of  the 
Armenian  guard,  men  who  had  seen  the  most  renowned  cities,  both  of 
the  Saracen  and  of  the  Roman  Empires,  the  magnificence  and  beauty 
of  the  Palace  of  Cordova  was  not  so  surprising.  But  the  secretaries, 
diplomatists,  and,  above  all,  the  poetic  Deacon,  could  not  restrain 
their  sense  of  awe  and  admiration.  The  patriotic  heart  of  the  poet 
almost  misgave  him  as  he  asked  himself  if  the  city  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  “  guarded  of  God,”  and  the  Sacred  Palace  of  the  Basileus  itself, 
really  outshone  the  city  and  residence  of  Abderrahman  III.  lie  even 
})ut  the  question  in  private  to  IStichael,  the  protocolist,  by  his  side,  one 
of  the  acutest  intellects  in  the  Byzantine  chancei'y. 

“  Yes!  the  courts  of  the  Caliph  have  almost  as  much  gold  as  that  of 
our  Caesar,  and  their  fantastic  richness  of  decoration  may  astonish  the 
vulgar.  But  it  is  the  profusion  and  intricacy  of  embi’oidery  and  lace. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  the  majesty  of  the  massive  colonnades  of 
Sancta  Sojihia,  nor  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  our  outer  walls.” 

“  But  what  miracles  of  colour  and  of  filigree  design  do  wo  not  see  in 
those  painted  slabs  and  carved  ceilings,”  said  the  poet;  “it  is  like  a 
grove  of  roses  and  myrtles  in  stone  and  enamel.” 

“  Too  much  like  the  silken  robes  of  our  Parakeimomeiios,  which 
cover  a  huge  but  emasculated  frame,”  said  Michael. 

The  poet  laughed  uneasily,  and  looked  round  instinctively,  for  even 
in  Spain  he  felt  the  risk  of  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  Bringas. 

“  And  then  you  will  not  find  here  those  sublime  images  of  our 
Saints  and  of  Christ  and  His  Mother,  such  as  give  so  solemn  a  power 
to  our  Christian  temples.  These  Saracen  figures,  \vhere  any  living 
thing  is  shown,  are  conventional  grotesques.  Thei'e  is  neither  statuary 
nor  painting  of  any  kind — least  of  all  of  women  and  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  These  Hagareiies  are  worse  than  our  rabid  iconoclasts  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  embassy  jiassed  on  through  a  series  of  courts,  surrounded  by 
shady  cloisters  and  rich  with  flowers  and  blossoming  shrubs,  along  cor¬ 
ridors  and  halls,  lined  with  troopers  in  coat  of  mail  and  with  chamber¬ 
lains  and  ushers  in  embroidered  robes,  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
groat  hall,  where  the  mighty  Caliph  sat  in  audience.  The  salutes  and 
obeisances  on  both  sides  were  duly  performed  with  all  the  stately 
ceremony  of  Constantinople  itself,  and  with  even  more  gi'ace  and 
reserve  of  manner.  And  those  who  have  seen  a  State  Durbar  in  India 
may  attain  to  some  idea  of  the  spectacle  it  affoi-ded. 

The  great  Caliph,  the  Charlemagne  of  Saracen  Spain,  was  now  at  the 
close  of  his  long  rule  of  half  a  century.  He  was  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  and  a  life  of  incessant  toil  and  of  continual  warfare  had  caused 
him  to  look  at  least  ten  years  older  than  his  actual  years.  The  recep¬ 
tion  of  Digenes  was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  public  life;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  infirmities,  he  insisted  on  taking  his  place,  and  doing  honour  to 
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the  Lord  Warden,  of  whose  family  history  and  personal  prowess  he  was 
perfectly  aware. 

Abderrahinan  III.  still  looked  what  he  was,  the  greatest  ruler  of  his 
age  and  the  noblest  type  of  the  Saracen  race.  In  fifty  years  he  had 
reduced  the  rebels  and  traitors  within  his  own  dominion,  had  made 
vassals  of  the  Christian  princelets  of  North  Spain,  and  had  driven 
back  the  Mauritanian  invaders  from  Africa.  He  possessed  a  magni¬ 
ficent  fleet,  a  powerful  army,  and  a  treasury  of  20,000,000  of  gold 
pieces.  The  police  of  his  realm  secured  perfect  order  and  peace;  the 
state  of  agriculture  was  in  the  highest  degree  thriving;  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  equally  advanced.  Supported  by  his  sou  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Hakim,  and  his  able  minister,  Ghalib,  the  aged  monarch  re¬ 
ceived  the  Lord  Warden  right  royally,  and  motioned  him  to  a  throne 
beside  himself  on  the  dais. 

Then  the  credentials  issued  by  Nicephorus  were  read  by  the  chief  of 
the  protocol  service. 

“  llkistrions  and  Eenowned  Sovereign:  Commander  of  those  Faitlifid  to  tlie 
Prophet,  i  am  ordered  by  our  Imperial  Majesty,  Bomanus,  to  send  to  your 
('apital  city  a  mission  of  the  chief  officers  and  administrators  from  the  army  of 
Crete,  to  treat  of  urgent  affairs  between  our  respective  realms.  I  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  embassy  the  chivalrous  Lord  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches, 
basil  Digenes,  the  Akritas,  in  whose  veins  are  mingled  the  blood  of  Saracen 
Emirs  and  of  Armenian  Princes.  He  and  the  noble  and  learned  envoys  in  this 
mission  will  fully  explain  the  objects  in  view  which  are  to  secure  amity  and 
reciprocal  concessions  between  Your  Majesty  and  our  own  Sovereign  Lord.  We 
send  to  the  Court  of  Your  Majesty  many  eminent  persons  of  both  sexes,  whom 
the  issues  of  war,  which  God  above  us  decrees,  have  placed  in  our  hands.  And 
we  seek  an  exchange  of  an  equal  number  of  those  followers  of  Christ  who  are 
now  detained  in  your  realm.  Finally,  we  propose  an  agreement  between  our 
two  Councils  for  the  better  disposal  of  those  Moslems  who  remain  under  our  rule 
in  Crete,  and  also  of  those  Christians  who  abide  under  your  rule  in  Spain.  The 
issues  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  of  the  Prophet 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  whom  we  all  alike  worship  and  obey.  We  are  His 
servants  and  His  creatures  :  and  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  save  what  He 
penuits.  In  this  we  can  unite  in  one  purpo.se.  And  it  is  our  fervent  hope  that 
He  Who  has  given  Your  Majesty  power  and  authority  so  great  may  guicie  your 
counsels  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  amity  the  proposals  we  arc  ordered  by  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  the  Basileus,  to  submit  to  your  wisdom.  And  may  God  the 
Merciful,  the  Just,  bring  this  mission  to  a  right  end.” 

The  aged  and  now  infirm  Caliph  bowed  his  head  solemnly,  and  his 
white  beard  flowed  over  his  royal  robes;  but  his  eyes  showed  some  of 
their  ancient  fire  as  with  a  trembling  voice  he  said:  — 

“  No  envoy  from  the  Basileus  of  Roum  could  be  more  welcome  to 
our  court  than  yourself.  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  whose  very 
name  reminds  us  all  of  the  blending  of  the  races  of  Christ  and  of 
Islam,  and  whose  deeds  of  valour  and  chivalry  of  soul  are  sung  by  the 
poets  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  It  was  most  fitting  that  an  agreement 
between  our  two  powers  should  be  entrusted  to  one  who  embodies  in 
his  own  person  and  in  his  career  of  service  the  qualities  which  both 
people  so  deeply  respect.  The  illustrious  Lord  General  of  your 
Basileus  is  as  well  known  to  Islam  as  to  Rome  itself.  Wo  cannot 
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wouder  aud  compla,iii  if  his  people  name  him  ‘  The  Victorious,’  for 
the  most  redoubted  soldiers  of  the  Prophet  have  too  often  felt  the 
weight  of  his  sword.  Islam  has  never  met  any  adversary  whom  it  has 
reason  to  hold  in  such  respect.  We  well  know  the  fiery  zeal  which 
burns  within  his  soul:  and  we  can  see  in  the  despatch  that  has  been 
read  how  little  to  his  taste  is  the  proposal  of  amity  that  he  has  been 
ordered  to  submit.  But  this  shall  not  prevent  our  willingness  to 
treat  and  to  agree  to  equitable  terms.  As  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  we  have  our  own  duties  of  peaceful  government  as  well  as  the 
defence  of  our  realm  in  war.  Our  court  has  statesmen  as  well  as 
warriors.  Peace  hath  its  victories  as  well  as  war.  The  proposals  of 
your  Basileus,  with  whom  we  have  as  yet  many  bonds  of  good  under¬ 
standing,  shall  be  referred  to  our  counsellors  and  not  to  our  soldiers. 
Nicephorus,  ‘  The  Victorious,’  has  subdued  in  Crete  a  tribe  who  were 
but  rebels  to  our  dynasty,  outcasts  and  fugitives  from  our  rule  in 
Spain.  Now  that  he  speaks  words  of  peace,  however  little  they  seem 
natural  to  his  soldier’s  mouth,  they  shall  be  considered  and  answered 
by  our  men  of  peace.  When  the  time  comes  he  may  find  in  the  sons 
of  Arabia  and  followers  of  the  Prophet  a  zeal  as  fiery  as  that  with 
which  he  himself  is  consumed.  When  that  day  shall  dawn,  tell  your 
illustrious  General  that  it  is  the  daily  prayer  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  that  God,  the  Just,  the  Almighty,  may  give  the  crown  of 
glory  to  the  right.” 

The  aged  Caliph  was  visibly  affected  by  the  effort  he  had  made  to 
receive  the  mission ;  he  sank  back  on  his  divan  exhausted ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  fainting  by  the  care  of  his  son,  Hakim,  and  the 
staff  around  him.  The  Durbar  was  hastily  closed  and  the  officers  of  the 
mission  withdrew  with  appropriate  salaams  and  compliments.  They 
were  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizier’s  secretaries  and  the 
librarian,  Ibn  Khaldun,  who  were  directed  to  escort  them  to  view  the 
chief  sights  of  the  capital.  After  exploring  all  the  courts  and  halls  of 
the  Caliph’s  palace  they  were  taken  to  the  famous  mosque,  which  still 
remains  in  part  the  singular  cathedral  of  Cordova.  The  vast  and 
stately  Court  of  Oranges  had  recently  been  completed,  and  was  adorned 
with  a  thousand  orange  trees  in  bloom,  at  which  the  Byzantines  gazed 
in  delight  and  wonder.  This  splendid  fruit  was  not  yet  acclimatised 
ill  Europe,  and  had  been  introduced  but  recently  into  Andalusia  from 
Syria  by  the  care  of  Abderrahman  himself.  Mixed  with  roses  from 
Damascus,  the  groves  of  oranges  in  the  quadrangular  court,  shaded 
with  a  rich  cloister,  seemed  to  the  Romans  a  vision  of  Paradise.  Close 
by  rose  the  exquisite  Campanile,  which  resembled  the  lower  part  of 
that  which  we  know  as  the  Giralda  at  Seville,  though  it  was  in  a  style 
of  art  more  solid  and  severe.  And  the  centre  of  the  Court  of  Oranges 
was  occupied  with  the  beautiful  fountain  of  African  marbles,  porcelain, 
and  enamel,  which  the  Caliph  had  only  finished  within  a  few  years. 

But  all  the  surprise  of  the  Romans  was  doubled  as  they  entered  the 
great  mosque  itself,  which  was  still  being  further  enlarged  and  adorned. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  forest  of  marble  columns  bearing  arches  in 
fantastic  forms  with  exquisite  patterns  traced  in  relief  and  bright  with 
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enamel  and  gold.  Again  the  Deacon  had  recourse  to  his  notebook,  and 
was  anxious  to  learn  their  number  and  origin.  “  There  are  said  to  be 
twelve  hundred  columns  arranged  in  eleven  aisles;  and  they  have  been 
collected  from  temples  and  palaces  of  the  ancients  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
or  they  have  been  carved  by  our  artificers  from  antique  models,”  said 
the  librarian.  "  But  his  Highness  the  Lord  Hakim  is  even  now  en¬ 
larging  the  aisles  and  carrying  them  on  to  double  their  extent.” 

Thence  the  visitors  were  led  into  the  chapel,  adorned  with  mosaics 
obtained  from  Byzantium  direct  through  the  easy  munificence  of 
Romauus  himself.  In  the  Ceca  they  were  shown  the  pavement  of  pure 
silver  and  the  exquisite  mai’bles  and  alabaster  with  which  the  shrine 
was  adorned.  By  special  grace  of  Prince  Hakim  they  were  even  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  on  the  sacred  copy  of  the  Alcoran  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Caliph  Osman,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and  stained  with 
his  blood  when  he  fell.  From  the  roof  hung  two  hundred  chandeliers, 
containing  10,000  lamps.  And  as  they  passed  out  into  the  courtyard 
from  this  forest  of  marble  and  gold,  a  vehement  debate  arose  between 
Michael,  the  protocolist,  and  the  poetic  Deacon,  whether  the  solemn 
vaults  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  of  Justinian  could  hold  their  own  against  the 
myriad  shafts  and  arabesques  of  the  mosque  of  the  Caliph  Abderrah- 
man. 

The  younger  members  of  the  mission  were  then  conducted  through  a 
country  crowded  with  villas,  gardens,  and  orchards,  for  an  hours  ride 
to  the  vast  palace  of  Az-zahra,  or  “  The  Beautiful,”  built  by  the  great 
Caliph  for  his  favourite  wife.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  marble 
of  various  hues,  white,  onyx,  rose-coloured,  and  green.  The  courts  and 
fountains  were  adorned  with  gold  and  enamels ;  and  gardens  and  shady 
cloisters  stretched  around.  In  the  palace  were  4,300  columns  of 
marble.  Into  the  great  hall  of  the  Caliphate  were  eight  lofty  doors 
overlaid  wdth  plates  of  gold  and  studded  with  precious  stones.  And 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  carved  traceries  in  alternate  squai'es  of 
ebony  and  ivory.  The  separate  apartments  numbered  more  than  a 
thousand;  and  the  service  of  the  palace  was  conducted  by  13,000  male 
and  6,000  female  domestics,  whilst  the  guard  and  watch  was  kept  by 
Slavonians  and  Northern  Janissaries,  who  were  said  to  number  no  less 
than  3,750  in  all. 

In  the  meantime  the  Deacon,  Michael,  the  protocolist,  and  other 
secretaries,  were  conducted  by  the  librarian,  Ibn  Khaldun,  to  the 
great  library  of  the  Caliph,  which  at  that  time  was  reckoned  as  the 
largest  and  most  important  collection  in  the  civilised  world,  and  was 
said  to  contain  400,000  manuscripts.  All  the  works  which  had  been 
collected  by  Harouii  A1  Raschid  and  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad,  by  the 
Onimeyades  of  Damascus,  as  well  as  by  the  dynasty  of  Spain,  were 
here  gathered  together.  Lexicons,  biographies,  gi-ammars,  histories, 
geographies,  rhetoric,  works  on  chemistry,  geometry,  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  poetry — all  were  in  turn  exhibited  and  discussed. 

But  what  impressed  the  diplomatists  most  strikingly  was  the  great 
library  of  Greek  works  from,  Aristotle  and  Plato  downwards,  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Apollonius,  and  complete  collections 
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of  the  astronomical  and  mathematical  works  of  Archimedes,  Hip¬ 
parchus,  Eudoxus,  Diophantus,  and  Ptolemy.  These  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  and  physicists  were  far  more  highly  valued  and  better  under¬ 
stood  by  the  savants  of  Islam  than  by  the  Christians  of  the  Empire. 
Tlie  Deacon  and  the  diplomatists  were  not  so  much  astonished  to  see 
in  the  bookcases  of  Cordova  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Hipparchus,  Galen,  and  Heron,  as  a  modern  scholar  would  be,  for 
these  writers  were  still  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Empire.  But  they  saw  with  pride  and  no  small  surprise  that 
the  entire  extant  wi'itings  of  the  philosophers  and  physicists  of  Greece 
were  the  ordinaiy  equipment  of  a  Saracen  library. 

The  members  of  the  mission  were  occupied  for  days  in  surveying  the 
capital  of  the  great  Caliph — its  resources,  architectural,  mechanical, 
commercial,  artistic,  and  literary.  They  were  shown  over  the  great 
aqueduct  which  Abderrahman  III.  had  recently  erected  to  convey  to 
the  city  pure  spring  water  from  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
His  predecessors  had  already  supplied  Cordova  with  abundant  aque¬ 
ducts,  fountains,  and  baths,  so  that  it  almost  vied  with  ancient  Rome 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  was  quite  as  well  supplied  as  Byzan¬ 
tium  in  the  age  of  Romanus.  The  new  aqueduct  had  only  been  com¬ 
pleted  twenty  years  before.  It  rose  on  three  tiers  of  arches,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  which  s^jans  the  Campagna  at  Rome; 
and  it  discharged  a  constant  river  of  pure  water  into  a  vast  central 
reservoir,  which  supplied  public  fountains  and  private  palaces.  Every 
mansion  of  any  importance  had  its  garden,  fountain,  and  flowing 
rivulet.  The  hydraulic  system  was,  indeed,  more  complete  than  what 
Rome  had  known  in  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  for  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
were  the  first  engineers  of  that  age.  The  poet  and  the  young  guards 
man  were  paiiicularly  delighted  with  the  gardens  of  Rusafa,  which 
had  been  stocked  with  rare  plants  and  flowers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  from  the  gardens  of  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt. 
The  orange,  the  lemon,  citron,  the  almond,  and  the  palm,  laurel,  and 
myrtle,  were  cultivated  in  sheltered  spots  and  were  a  never-failing 
delight  to  the  Northern  visitors.  But  that  which  most  fascinated  the 
Byzantines  were  the  wild  animals  confined  in  houses  connected  with 
the  gardens,  especially  the  various  kinds  of  gazelles  of  the  East,  the 
golden  pheasants,  the  ostrich,  the  white  ibis,  the  cheetahs,  and  the 
lions.  The  young  Varangian  was  quite  excited  out  of  his  natural 
placidity  by  a  hunt  of  deer  by  the  cheetah,  as  now  used  in  India; 
whilst  the  poet  was  equally  excited  by  a  kind  of  race  between  antelopes 
which  were  allowed  a  free  run  in  an  enclosed  course. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  and  the  hospitalities  a  sudden  event 
plunged  the  whole  city  in  gloom.  The  aged  Calqjh,  exhausted  by  the 
effort  he  had  made  to  x’eceive  with  dignity  the  envoys  of  Nicephorus, 
had  been  seized  with  a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  died.  His  death  had  been  concealed  even  from  the 
foreign  mission,  until  the  succession  of  his  son,  Hakim  II.,  had  been 
duly  secured.  And  this  was  carried  out  with  great  energy  and  despatch 
by  the  grand  Vizier  Ahmed,  and  the  Comiuandor-in-Chief,  the  Emir 
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Ohalib.  Tn  chxo  time  the  new  Caliph,  having  been  recognised  by  the 
lieads  of  the  army,  the  mosques,  and  the  administration,  received  in 
audience  Digenes  and  his  officers  and  suite.  After  official  compliments 
and  addresses,  Hakim  admitted  Digenes  to  a  private  audience.  With 
all  the  zeal  of  his  father  for  good  government,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
order,  the  new  Commander  of  the  Faithful  had  an  even  greater 
devotion  to  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  was  conscious  that  he  had 
harder  tasks  and  inferior  powers.  In  reply  to  the  felicitations  of  the 
Lord  Warden  on  the  glory  of  the  late  Caliph’s  rule,  and  on  the  noble 
Empire  to  which  he  had  now  succeeded,  Hakim  replied  with  a  sigh :  — 

“Yes!  my  I'oyal  father  ruled  over  this  realm  for  fifty  years;  and 
those  who  look  at  the  power,  wealth,  renown,  and  splendour  of  his 
Caliphate  may  be  disposed  to  call  him  one  of  the  happiest  of  men 
with  a  double  measure  of  the  goodness  of  Allah.  But  I,  who  have 
lived  in  his  home  and  for  long  years  shared  his  duties,  know  too  well 
that  he  was  the  most  sombre,  if  not  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
His  favourite  wife,  for  whom  the  Palace  of  Az-zahra  was  bixilt  and 
after  whom  it  was  named,  died  before  it  was  completed.  And  since 
the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  our  father  was  never  seen  to  smile.” 

“  But  was  not  your  brother  killed  in  the  hour  of  victory  ?  ”  said 
Digenes. 

“  Not  my  eldest  brother,  Abdallah.  He  had  been  so  infatuated  as  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt,  and  suffered  himself  by  rebels  to  be 
proclaimed  as  Caliph.  When  defeated  and  captured,  our  father  in 
solemn  council  decided  that  he  must  die  the  death  of  a  traitor  to 
Islam.  Our  sacred  faith  is  being  put  in  peril  by  treason  in  the  families 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  It  was  held  to  be  fatal  to  our  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  West,  if  treason  were  suffered  to  prosper  in  the  house  of 
the  Ommeyades  of  Andalusia.  I  myself,  my  mother,  and  my  sisters, 
threw  ourselves  on  our  knees  in  tears  at  my  father’s  feet  and  implored 
his  mercy  for  my  brother,  who  had  been  formally  named  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  It  was  not  to  be.  He  said  ‘  I  am  Caliph  first,  and  father  after¬ 
wards.  As  father  I  shall  weep  tears  of  blood  for  my  son  all  my  life. 
But  as  Caliph,  I  must  purge  this  fair  land  of  a  traitor!  ’  So  our 
brother  was  bow-strung  in  the  court  of  the  Palace,  and  my  father 
never  had  a  happy  day  after.  Here,  see,”  said  Hakim,  with  tears  fill¬ 
ing  his  eyes,  “  this  is  a  paper  attached  to  my  father’s  Testament.  It 
runs  thus,  and  is  inscribed  in  his  own  scholarly  hand :  — ‘  Fifty  years 
have  I  been  on  this  throne.  Riches,  honours,  pleasures  have  been 
poured  on  me,  and  I  have  drained  them  all  to  the  dregs.  The 
Sovereigns,  who  are  my  rivals,  respect  me,  or  fear  me — both  envy  me; 
for  all  that  men  desire  has  been  showered  on  me  by  Allah,  the  Bounti¬ 
ful,  the  All-merciful.  But  in  all  these  years  of  apparent  felicity,  I  can 
only  count  fourteen  days  wherein  I  have  been  truly  happy.  My  son, 
meditate  on  this,  and  judge  at  their  true  value  human  grandeur,  this 
world,  and  man’s  life.’  ” 

“  Our  priests  talk  thus,”  said  Digenes,  “  but  I  never  heard  of  an 
emperor  who  spoke  such  words.” 

“  Remember,”  said  Hakim,  “  that  a  Caliph,  who  descends  from  the 
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Prophet  and  occupies  his  phoce,  is  at  once  a  Pi'ophet  of  Allah  and 
Sovereign  Lmxl  -Priest.  King,  and  Commander!  ” 

The  whole  mission  were  pi’esent  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Caliph, 
which  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Forty 
thousand  troopers  in  full  array  on  black  barbs  guarded  the  procession 
from  the  Palace  to  the  royal  burial  place  in  the  hills  outside  the  walls. 
The  whole  population  of  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  country  round 
came  to  honour  their  deceased  Chief.  Banners  and  trophies  of  war 
were  displayed  in  profusion.  The  funeral  procession  itself  was  on 
foot.  First  came  long  files  of  Imaums,  Sheiks,  and  learned  elders, 
then  a  crowd  of  Dervishes,  who  chanted  dirges  of  plaintive  sound ; 
slaves,  attendants,  and  ministers ;  and,  at  last,  Hakim,  the  new  Caliph, 
on  foot  and  alone  before  the  bier.  The  coffin  of  Abderrahman  was 
covered  with  a  carpet  that  had  once  been  a  relic  in  the  mihrab  of 
Mecca :  it  was  borne  on  a  platform  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve 
gigantic  guards  in  the  uniform  of  the  Palace  troops.  The  envoys  of 
Rome  gazed  on  a  sight  which,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  Const.antinople,  and  to  the  vehemence  of  a  Byzantine  populace, 
astonished  them  both  by  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  people,  and  by 
their  frenzied  expressions  of  grief.  The  Deacon  roundly  insisted  that 
more  than  one  million  of  men  and  women  had  witnessed  or  taken  part 
in  the  funeral  ceremony.  As  the  bier  of  the  great  Caliph  approached 
the  crowd,  and  even  long  after  it  had  passed,  cries  of  grief  and  despair 
of  Asiatic  pungency  and  wild  notes  of  agony  re-echoed  along  the  streets 
and  across  the  squares  of  the  city. 

“We  have  seen  the  passing  of  a  great  man — of  an  Emperor  truly 
beloved  by  his  people,”  said  Michael,  the  Protocolist,  in  a  low  voice,  to 
the  Deacon.  “  What  would  the  funeral  of  our  own  beloved  Lord  and 
Master  be  like,  think  ye,  my  friend  ? — aye,  and  what  would  be  the 
funeral  of  his  successor,  if  successor  he  is  to  have  ?  Is  it  certain  that 
Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother  have  ordained  that  the  Cross  shall 
prevail  over  the  Crescent  for  ever  ?  ” 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Conquest  of  Aleppo. 

Some  months  have  passed,  and  the  scene  changes  to  Asia.  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas  was  now  in  supreme  command  of  an  immense  host 
echelonned  along  the  Cilician  frontier,  having  its  headquarters  at 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  He  bluntly  refused  the  offer  of  the  politic 
Prefect  to  occupy  the  Prefecture  within  the  city;  and  he  had  his 
quarters  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  camp,  which  lay  in  the  plain 
beyond.  Caesarea  was  at  that  epoch  a  great  and  splendid  city  of  the 
Empire,  well  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  noble  river  Halys,  and  within 
sight  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Mount  Argaeus,  the  highest  point 
of  the  Taurus  range.  But  Nicephorus  disdained  both  for  himself  and 
his  army  the  comforts  of  a  luxurious  city,  to  which  he  had  forbidden 
all  access  by  the  troops.  As  a  wealthy  and  populous  centre  of  trade,  as 
the  point  of  junction  for  all  the  great  highways,  north,  west,  and 
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south,  Ciesarea  formed  an  admirable  base  for  a  great  expedition.  The 
General  himself  had  for  his  own  use  a  small  and  simple  camp  tent, 
rudely  equipped,  and  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  service 
baggage.  Near  it  stood  a  larger  tent  in  which  he  held  cmrncils  and 
conferred  with  his  staff  and  officers  of  rank. 

His  return  to  Byzantium  after  the  conquest  of  Crete,  and  his 
ovation  in  the  Hippodrome,  where  he  presented  to  the  Basileus  the 
aged  Kouropas  of  Crete  and  his  son,  Anemas,  as  prisoners  of  war,  had 
called  out  such  an  explosion  of  popular  enthusiasm  that  the  inner 
cabinet  of  the  Sacred  Palace  was  alarmed,  and  Bringas,  the  Parakei- 
momenos,  was  filled  with  jealousy  and  rage.  Unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  favour  towards  the  victorious  Commander,  Bringas 
persuaded  the  Emperor  to  order  Nicephorus  to  the  Asian  frontier. 
The  wily  eunuch  took  care  to  load  with  honours  and  titles  the  enemy 
whom  he  was  sending  as  far  as  possible  from  the  capital.  Romanus 
heaped  on  his  victorious  General  magnificent  presents,  overwhelmed 
him  with  gracious  words,  and  gave  him  a  rank  equivalent  to 
“  Generalissimo  of  the  Army  Corps  of  the  East.”  The  interviews 
between  the  soldier  and  the  Sovereign  had  been  of  a  sort  little  known 
in  the  Sacred  Palace. 

Debauchery,  excitement,  and  exhausting  fatigues  had  wasted  the 
splendid  frame  of  Romanus.  Pale,  with  wild  eyes  in  their  sunken 
sockets,  and  limbs  trembling  in  all  their  joints,  the  young  Basileus 
received  his  great  officer  with  all  the  grace  and  good  nature  for  which 
he  was  conspicuous.  He  lavished  on  him  every  honour  and  every 
promise  that  he  could  imagine  as  likely  to  tempt  the  veteran;  and, 
without  sharing  the  jealousy  of  the  court  eunuch  and  without  under¬ 
standing  his  device,  Romanus  pressed  on  Nicephorus  the  command 
of  the  Eastern  armies. 

“  My  Lord  Basileus,”  said  the  soldier,  “  I  have  done  my  duty  to  my 
God,  and  to  my  Sovereign,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Christ  and  His 
Mother  in  Heaven,  I  gave  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  this  Empire  of 
Rome.  I  am  now  about  to  retire  to  take  thought  of  my  own  soul,  to 
atone  for  the  life  of  battle,  of  blood,  and  ruin  in  which  it  has  been 
passed.  I  am  resolved  to  take  vows  of  monkhood,  and  to  end  the 
bitter  dregs  of  life  that  are  left  to  me  in  a  hermitage  on  Mount  Athos. 
My  Lord,  when  you  next  summon  me,  you  will  learn  that  I  am  no 
longer  your  officer,  hut  the  solitary  servant  of  Christ  and  of  Her  who 
bore  Him.” 

Neither  entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  commands,  could  move  the 
stubborn  soul  of  the  soldier.  He  left  the  presence  with  the  barest 
observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  saying,  “  Do  not  forget, 
mighty  King  of  Rome,  that  there  is  in  Heaven  above  us  a  King  over 
all  Kings,  and  on  earth,  beside  each  of  us,  there  is  the  Angel  of 
Death,  who  but  waits  the  signal  from  on  high  to  strike.” 

As  Nicephorus  stalked  away  down  the  corridor  amidst  lines  of 
Excubitors  and  Cubiculars,  who  could  hardly  decide  whether  to 
honour  the  great  hero  of  the  day,  or  to  slight  the  enemy  of  the  all- 
powerful  Eunuch,  a  chamberlain  from  the  Empress  brought  him  a 
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summons  to  attend  her  in  private  audience.  With  a.  muttered  excuse 
Nicephorus  passed  on  with  hastened  strides.  Biit  at  a  turn  of  the 
corridor,  Theophano  hei’self,  radiant  with  smiles,  and  in  all  the  charm 
of  her  superb  grace,  confronted  the  veteran  in  his  very  path,  and 
beckoned  him  into  her  closet  alone. 

"  I  overheard  your  terrible  resolve,”  she  said  in  a  voice  thrilling 
with  entreaty  as  well  as  indignation,  “  but  I  will  not  believe  that  one 
who  is  the  only  hope  and  bulwark  of  our  country,  can  deliver  it  over 
to  the  sons  of  HagaF  and  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet.  Will 
you  rest  in  peace  in  your  cell,  and  whine  out  your  kyrie,  eleison,  when 
you  see  the  accursed  Chamdas  defile  the  altars  of  God,  and  chant 
prayers  to  Allah  under  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Wisdom.  Did  the 
Mother  of  God.  vouchsafe  you  power  to  gain  such  glorious  victories 
over  the  camel-driver  and  his  race,  that  you  thus  abandon  her  people 
and  her  shrines  to  the  abomination  of  desolation  ?  ”  And  she  looked 
down  on  him  majestic  and  inspired  like  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  in  Raphael’s 
fresco  at  Rome. 

“  There  are  swords  as  good  as  mine,”  muttered  the  veteran,  visibly 
abashed  and  humbled,  “  and  younger  men  than  I  who  have  not  my  sins 
to  wash  out.” 

“  Nicephorus,  victor,  hero,”  she  cried  with  rapture,  seizing  his 
brawny  hand  in  both  of  hers,  “  the  army  will  follow  none  but  you. 
You,  you  are  the  hero  of  all  Rome  and  of  all  its  tributary  races.  The 
rest  are  boys  or  martinets.  Save  us,  protect  us,  comfort  us,  or  we 
poor  women  may  yet  be  swept  into  the  hareems  of  the  infamous 
libertines  of  Islam.” 

Nicephorus  was  speechless :  a  shudder  shook  his  huge  breast,  but  he 
could  find  no  words. 

"  Have  you  no  eyes  1  ”  she  whispered,  with  that  silver  tone  of  fas¬ 
cination  that  was  her  peculiar  secret  and  gift,  “  have  you  not  seen 
that  wine,  lechery,  and  furious  sports  have  marked  that  fribble  you 
have  just  left  to  a  premature  doom?  He  will  never  see  another 
summer.  And  when  I  am  no  longer  Augusta,  who  will  protect  me  and 
my  babes?  To  whom  could  I  look  but  to  the  hero  whom  all  Roman 
men  delight  to  follow,  whom  all  Roman  women  trust  and  honour — 
trust  and  love?  ” — she  whispered,  looking  into  his  eyes  and  drawing 
herself  slowly  towards  him  till  she  gathered  him  in  her  arms  and 
sobbed  upon  his  shoulder.  “  Go  to  the  Asian  frontier,  crush  the 
Hagarene.  You  shall  have  from  the  Palace  absolute  power  and 
authority,  military  and  civil.  You  shall  be  the  true  Basileus  in  the 
field,  before  you  return  to  be  the  Basileus  in  the  Palace.” 

Then  she  rushed  away  in  tears;  and  left  the  chieftain,  quite  dazed, 
drunk  with  perplexity,  and  mad  with  passion. 

So  Nicephorus  took  up  the  command  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  having 
exacted  from  the  Basileus  and  his  ministers  plenary  authority  to 
raise  and  equip  an  army,  with  power  over  all  the  forces  and  all  the 
reserves  of  the  Empire,  civil  and  military,  in  any  Theme  of  Asia. 
For  some  months  he  worked  incessantly  at  his  task,  and  mustered  the 
most  powerful  army  known  to  his  age. 
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Nicephorus  was  now  seated  in  the  larger  tent,  to  which  he  had 
summoned  in  council  his  chief  officers.  First  came  Basil  Digenes,  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  again  Chief  of  the  General’s  stziff.  Beside 
him  was  Bardas  Skleros,  Commander  of  the  Armenian  Guard,  Leon 
Balantes,  Bourtzes,  and  other  generals.  And  last  entered  the  illus¬ 
trious  John  Tzimisces,  the  rival,  and  ultimate  successor  of  Nice¬ 
phorus.  An  Armenian  noble  of  the  highest  rank — his  real  nickname 
was  Tchemeschguig,  or  the  Little,  a  sound  which  no  Greek  throat 
could  utter— John  was  the  hero  of  a  hundred  desperate  combats.  His 
courage  was  even  more  reckless  and  romantic  than  that  of  Nicephorus, 
and,  as  a  mere  cavalry  leader,  he  was  almost  the  equal  of  the  great 
Chief.  Short  of  stature,  he  had  prodigious  strength,  with  the  activity 
and  suppleness  of  an  acrobat.  Matchless  in  all  military  exercises,  and 
unrivalled  in  the  lists,  his  frankness,  generosity,  and  affable  temper 
made  him  the  idol  of  men,  whilst  his  fiery  beauty,  grace,  and  high 
spirits  made  him  the  idol  of  women.  In  the  matter  of  temperance, 
chastity,  and  piety,  John  was  the  very  opposite  of  Nicephorus. 

Nicephorus  opened  the  Council  thus:  — 

"  My  comrades  and  commanders  of  the  Eastern  corps,  I  have  sum¬ 
moned  you  to  hear  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  to  take  counsel  as  to  the 
task  before  each  contingent  of  our  host.  The  latest  field  state  shows 
that  we  have  a  force  of  all  arms  of  213,000  men,  of  whom  42,000  are 
cavalry,  with  112,000  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  camels;  and  these  are 
in  cantonments  along  the  range  of  Taurus  over  against  Cilicia,  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  100  Roman  miles.  The  details  of  the  numbers  and  their 
exact  position  of  encampment  will  remain  for  the  present  known  only 
to  myself  and  my  secretaries.  When  the  hour  of  advance  has  come, 
due  orders  will  be  issued  to  the  commands  which  are  to  invade  the 
enemy  and  to  those  which  will  remain  in  reserve.” 

“  And  may  we  know  the  day  and  the  line  of  the  advance,  my  Lord 
General  1  ”  broke  in  the  impetuous  John  Tzimisces. 

“  The  day  and  the  place  of  invasion,  my  noble  friend,”  said  Nice¬ 
phorus,  with  a  dry  smile,  “  must  remain  known  to  God  above — and  to 
me.  In  a  campaign  such  as  this,  we  must  rely  on  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  and  lightning  rapidity  of  execution  to  secure  our  end.  The 
divided  state  of  the  Hagarenes  will  prevent  them  from  meeting  us  in 
great  pitched  battles.  But  it  is  a  vast  territory  in  which  they  axe 
settled  and  the  most  difficult  to  invade  in  all  God’s  earth.  It  bristles 
with  forts  on  inaccessible  rocks,  with  mountain  defiles,  and  dense 
woods,  and  is  defended  by  a  girdle  of  fortified  towns.  We  have  to 
pour  down  over  these  passes  on  all  sides  at  once,  like  the  snows  in 
spring  when  they  rush  down  the  gorges  of  Taurus ;  we  must  overwhelm 
these  forts  and  towns  like  a  sudden  flood ;  and  all  Cilicia  will  be  again 
within  the  fold  of  Rome — and  of  Christ.” 

“  And  when  we  have  won  back  Cilicia,  we  shall  have  gained  but  a 
corner  of  the  Empire  of  Chamdas,  whose  realm  reaches  to  the 
Euphrates,”  broke  in  Bourtzes  somewhat  surlily. 

“  Most  true,  my  Lord  Bourtzes,”  replied  the  General,  with  a  voice 
that  vibrated  with  fervoiir  and  faith,  “  but  that  corner  is  the  key  of 
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the  power  of  Islam  in  Asia.  When  we  hold  Cilicia  as  a  base,  we  will 
descend  over  the  ranges  of  Anmnus,  even  as  we  are  about  to  push 
through  those  of  Taurus.  Then — Syria  is  ours  again — is  Christ’s 
again.  The  sacred  land  in  which  our  Saviour  deigned  to  be  born  as 
man,  the  hill  of  Calvary  whereon  He  died,  the  tomb  wherein  His  Body 
lay  till  the  third  day,  shall  no  longer  be  polluted  by  these  dogs  of 
Ishmael.  After  all  these  hundred  years  the  Holy  Land  shall  again  be 
hallowed  with  the  Cross;  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem, shall 
again  be  consecrated  to  the  blessed  Trinity  and  the  Mother  of  God. 
We  will  push  on  to  Mesopotamia  beyond  Euphrates,  till  the 
Empire  of  Rome  has  no  frontier  on  the  east  but  the  Tigris, 
and  no  frontier  on  the  south  but  the  dry  deserts  of  Arabia  into 
which  the  unholy  race  of  Hagar  shall  be  driven  and  made  to  abide. 
The  Empire  of  our  founder,  Constantine,  of  Justinian,  and  of 
Heraclius,  shall  be  restored  in  all  its  majesty  and  power.  And  the 
dogs  who  follow  the  False  Prophet  shall  be  kennelled  again  with  the 
jackals  of  the  desert.” 

Generals  and  secretaries  listened  in  silent  respect  to  this  outburst 
of  their  Chief,  who  spoke  like  some  priest  at  the  altar,  rather  than  as 
the  leader  of  a  mighty  host  arrayed  for  war. 

“We  are  all  eager  to  be  at  them,”  cried  John  Tzimisces,  pas¬ 
sionately.  “  Give  us  the  hour,  and  our  marching  orders,  and  we  will 
saddle  this  coming  dawn.” 

“  In  good  time,  my  valiant  Lord  Joannes.  I  well  know  your  noble 
ardour  for  the  fight.  There  are  a  thousand  things  that  a  commander- 
in-chief  has  had  to  prepare :  and  a  few  of  these  are  still  wanting.  Our 
siege  train  is  not  yet  complete  and  we  have  at  least  fifty  forts  to  cap¬ 
ture — the  remount  chargers  in  reserve  are  not  quite  filled  up — ^the 
reserve  of  arms  is  nearly  full — the  transport  service  is  ready — and  the 
hospital  train — but  the  reports  from  the  Eastern  defiles  of  the  Cilician 
Clisuras  have  not  yet  all  come  in.  There  are  still  seven  companies  of 
vedettes  who  have  yet  to  complete  the  intelligence  survey  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  passes.” 

“Will  it  be  three  days  more — twice  three  days — as  many  weeks 
yet  1  ”  asked  Bourtzes  in  his  blunt  way. 

“God  in  Heaven  knows,  my  dear  General,”  said  the  Chief,  with  his 
grim  smile.  “  In  the  meantime,  I  have  copies  ready  of  the  Handbook 
of  Tactics,  which  I  have  been  compiling  during  the  last  three  months. 
Every  commander  of  a  division  shall  have  it:  my  orders  are  that 
every  chief  officer  shall  thoroughly  understand  the  rules  of  this  kind 
of  warfare — to  which  there  are  three  main  keys — rapidity  of  movement 
— exact  knowledge  of  all  the  facts — foresight  of  every  detail.” 

All  next  night  the  General  sat  in  his  tent  with  none  but  Basil 
Digenes  and  his  chief  secretary.  He  had  called  for  the  final  recen¬ 
sion  of  his  book  on  Tactics,  which  he  was  explaining  to  the  Lord 
Warden  as  he  ran  over  the  heads  of  the  twenty-five  chapters. 

“  Everything  lies  in  this  first  chapter  on  scouting,  and  the  distances 
between  the  vedettes,”  said  the  General,  reading :  — ‘  in  a  very  broken 
country,  they  must  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  Roman  miles  apart. 
The  scouts  may  have  to  be  away  from  the  main  army  fifteen  days,  and 
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must  carry  provisions  for  that  time.  They  must  explore  every  hill, 
stream,  and  road  in  the  district  they  survey,  never  be  stationary,  but 
always  on  the  move,  and  always  in  touch  with  the  force  they  are  serv¬ 
ing.’  Then  take  care  they  master  that  third  chapter  on  ‘  occupying 
heights  that  flank  a  pass,’  and  ‘  on  flank  attacks  on  an  enemy  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  on  the  march.’  Then  that  eleventh  chapter  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  such  a  march  as  we  shall  make  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Taurus — ‘  how  to  survey  and  occupy  in  force  the  points 
that  can  command  a  defile  which  is  to  be  forced.’  Many  and  many 
a  Roman  army,  from  the  time  of  the  Caudine  Forks  down  to  that  of 
Gongyles  in  Crete  and  poor  Pastilas  this  very  last  year,  have  been  lost 
by  neglecting  this  caution.” 

“  Listen  to  this,  my  son,”  the  Chief  continued,  reading  from  his  own 
book  : — ‘  This  war  is  one  of  cavalry.  Victory  does  not  depend  on  num¬ 
bers,  but  on  prudence,  on  rapidity,  on  ingenuity,  so  that  a  stroke  may 
be  delivered  when,  and  where,  it  is  least  expected  by  the  enemy.  War 
against  these  children  of  the  desert  on  their  own  light  horses,  and 
with  camels  as  transport,  has  wholly  changed  since  the  epoch  of 
pitched  battles.  If  you  are  swift  enough,  alert  enough,  keen  enough, 
if  you  are  well  served  by  your  scouts,  spies,  and  signallers  you  may 
defeat  a  battalion  with  a  mere  detachment,  and  an  army  with  only  a 
battalion.’ 

“  ‘  Then  attend  to  your  signal  service.  Pick  the  sharpest  eyes,  the 
keenest  brains  in  your  force,  and  take  care  that  the  chain  of  signals 
is  never  broken.  The  one  thing  essential  is  to  conceal  from  your 
enemy  your  own  movements,  and  your  objective.  Every  advance  must 
be  covered  by  feints.  March  as  far  as  possible  by  night :  and  choose 
moonless  nights.’ 

“  Then  as  to  night  attacks.  ‘  These  are  exceedingly  dangerous, 
unless  carried  out  with  fitting  conditions — which  are — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ground  attacked — assaults  delivered  simultaneously 
on  many  sides  at  once — trustworthy  guides,  and  intelligent  officers. 
The  assaults  must  converge  to  an  instant :  they  must  be  invisible  till 
they  strike :  and  they  must  be  directed  by  a  single  mind !  ’  In  this  war 
we  must  constantly  resort  to  night  assaults,”  said  Nicephorus,  as  he 
handed  the  volume  to  the  Lord  Warden. 

"  The  first  thought  of  a  General,  my  son,  is  to  have  his  men  well 
rationed,  honestly  paid,  well  clothed,  and  well  mounted.  It  is  a 
scandal  how  these  courtiers  and  clerks  at  home  stint  the  soldier  of  his 
food,  his  pay,  and  his  rewards.” 

“  You  may  wonder  that  I  think  it  needful  in  our  days  of  glory  to 
recite  at  such  pains  the  way  in  which  these  accursed  infidels  are  to 
be  defeated.  Ah !  who  can  say  what  is  before  us  in  the  future  ? 
Bardas  Caesar  and  my  mother’s  brother,  Constantine  Meleinos,  won 
victories  by  these  tactics.  And  I  myself  have  seen  them  successful  in 
six  hundred  fights,  great  or  small.  If  you  follow  these  precepts,  my 
dear  young  Warden,  you  will  win  an  equal  success — remembering 
always  this,  that  it  is  not  thou  who  art  victor,  but  that  the  victory 
is  given  thee  by  Christ,  our  Saviour — very  God  and  very  man.” 

The  General  now  sate  alone  in  his  tent  studying  the  reports  and 
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rough  sketch  maps  sent  him  from  a  score  of  advanced  posts.  His 
secretary  brought  him  a  missive  just  received  by  a  relay  of  royal  posts 
from  the  Sacred  Palace. 

From  the  Parakeimomenos  (Lord  High  Chamberlain)  to  the 
Grand  Domestic  (or  Marshal)  of  the  Army  Corps  of  the  East,  Nice- 
phorus,  the  Victorious,  and  so  forth — after  compliments,  eulogies,  and 
promises  in  profusion — the  mighty  Bringas  proceeds  to  explain  that 
the  Council  of  his  Majesty,  the  Basileus,  are  so  anxious  that  nothing 
should  imperil  the  life  and  glory  of  the  General-in-Chief,  that  they 
desire  him  to  remain  in  reserve  with  an  army  in  Caesarea,  and  to 
entrust  the  advance  into  the  enemy’s  territories  to  the  illustrious  Com¬ 
mander,  John  Tzimisces,  whose  failure  to  succeed  wmuld  not  so  fatally 
endanger  the  safety  of  Empire — and  more  excellent  reasons  for  keep¬ 
ing  Nicephorus  in  the  background  and  idle. 

“  So !  ho !  ”  said  the  General  to  himself,  with  a  grim  smile,  “  he 
would  pit  John  against  me,  and  throw  me  into  the  shade.  Too  late, 
my  honest  Eunuch,  too  late !  The  orders  to  march  at  dawn  have  gone 
forth  this  very  night.  But  is  Tzimisces  a  party  to  the  plot  ?  Never ! 
he  is  too  noble  a  spirit.  I  would  trust  John  with  my  life.” 

Another  missive  now  came  in,  brought  by  a  private  messenger.  It 
was  from  Leo,  the  brother  of  Nicephorus,  who  was  watching  his  in¬ 
terests  in  Constantinople. 

“  The  voice  of  all  Rome  is  loud  for  the  house  of  Phocas,  and  the 
name  of  the  victor  of  Crete  is  on  every  tongue.  But  the  Arch-Eunuch 
is  plotting  night  and  day  against  you,  turning  now  to  the  exiled 
Prince,  now  to  Tzimisces.  Our  Autocrator  himself  is  nearer  than  ever 
to  his  God.  It  is  thought  he  will  keep  his  Christmas  in  Heaven — and 
they  do  say — that  art  is  assisting  sin  and  disease  to  make  an  angel  of 
him.  Strike — and  strike  quickly,  and  be  careful  that  you  celebrate 
a  triumph  in  the  Hippodrome  within  three  months.  Three  months 
is  the  longest  period  that  it  is  safe  for  you  to  be  absent.” 

“Yes!  in  three  months’  time  I  shall  be  in  the  Golden  Horn — or  in 
my  grave,”  said  Nicephorus,  and  he  flung  himself  on  his  couch — with 
a  few  prayers  as  he  kissed  the  ikon  of  the  Mother  of  God.  As  he 
raised  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  slip  of  parchment  that,  without  his  knowledge, 
had  been  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  image.  It  was  folded  and  addressed 
— “  To  the  Hero  of  Rome  and  Defender  of  Christ.”  Within  were 
these  words  in  the  Armenian  tongue — “  She  who  loves  thee  warns  thee 
to  win  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Hagarene  and  then  to  hasten  back 
to  Rome.  The  Augusta  is  racked  with  anxiety  and  foreboding.  In 
three  mouths  she  will  be  a  widow.  There  is  but  one  who  could  pro¬ 
tect  her — and  console  her.” 

The  General  crushed  the  parchment  in  his  fierce  grip — and  then 
thrust  it  into  his  breast.  He  tossed  on  his  couch  for  hours,  with  a 
storm  of  passions  chasing  each  other  across  his  soul. 

Before  dawn  the  great  host  had  begun  its  advance.  The  General, 
in  the  centre  of  his  staff,  was  receiving  and  despatching  mounted 
couriers,  who  every  minute  came  and  went  to  and  fro.  Through  seven 
different  passes  of  the  Taurus,  mainly  through  that  known  as  the 
“  Cilician  Gates,”  the  various  gorps  debouched  down  upon  the  Saracen 
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province  that  had  once  been  the  Cilicia  of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  The 
different  armies  had  separate  objectives,  but  were  kept  in  close  touch 
with  each  other,  and  each  was  preceded  by  an  outer  screen  of  light 
cavalry,  which  pressed  on  in  front  and  scoured  the  whole  country.  As 
the  parallel  forces  poured  down  like  a  deluge  on  the  rich  plains,  the 
miserable  people  fled  before  them  or  crowded  into  the  forts;  the 
Saracen  troops  of  all  arms  were  seized  with  panic,  and  made  no  effort 
to  stem  the  torrent.  Fort  aiter  fort,  walled  towns,  castles,  and  camps 
fell  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  invading  Christians.  The  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  that  Nicephorus  had  collected  covered  the  country 
for  a  hundred  miles.  By  light  siege  train,  hurried  forward,  they  cap¬ 
tured  fortresses  by  escalade.  Tarsus,  Adana,  Mopseutia,  and  Seleucia 
were  taken  by  storm.  The  gallant  Emir  of  Aleppo,  Seif  Eddauleh,  of 
the  dynasty  of  Hamdan,  the  hero  of  the  Saracens  of  Asia  in  the  tenth 
century,  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  “  Accursed  Chamdas,”  yielded  be¬ 
fore  the  avalanche.  He  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  inland  towards 
Syria  and  to  attempt  nothing  but  separate  and  small  encounters  to 
harass  the  lines  of  communications.  The  host  poured  on,  the  Arab 
historian  declares,  “  like  hungry  wolves,”  ravaging  the  land,  burning 
villages  and  destroying  all  crops  and  stores  which  they  could  not  use. 
Karamountis,  the  Emir  of  Tarsus,  attempted  a  pitched  battle,  but  was 
utterly  defeated  and  left  five  thousand  of  his  men  dead  upon  the  field : 
the  rest  being  prisoners  of  war.  All  the  calculations  of  the  Roman 
General  were  fulfilled.  Every  order  had  been  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
Every  corps  reached  the  point  at  which  it  was  directed  at  the 
appointed  time.  The  whole  of  Cilicia  was  swept  as  by  a  tornado. 
And  within  twenty-two  days  the  Arab  historian,  Aboulfaradj,  relates 
that  fifty-five  fortresses  and  fortified  towns  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  Enormous  booty  and  tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
were  taken;  and  after  three  centuries,  the  rich  and  broad  land,  watered 
by  the  Cydnus  and  the  Pyramus,  and  lying  between  the  range  of 
Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  passed  again  into  the  realm  of 
Christ  and  of  Rome. 

There  was  a  halt  to  concentrate  the  forces,  collect  the  booty,  and 
to  reinforce  or  refresh  the  army  after  its  tremendous  rush.  And  secret 
despatches  had  again  reached  the  Commander.  An  unsigned  missive 
in  the  Armenian  tongue  warned  him  again  that  the  Augustus  was  in 
delirium,  at  the  verge  of  death,  that  the  Augusta  commanded  his 
return  to  save  the  Empire  and  herself  from  ruin.  A  later  missive 
from  his  brother,  Leo,  assured  him  that  the  Basileus  had  revived  and 
might  live  yet  some  months !  Go  on  and  conquer.  “  Drive  the 
accursed  blasphemer,  Chamdas,  from  his  last  lair  in  Syria.  Then 
return  and  triumph  !  ” 

Nicephorus  resumed  his  onward  march  in  earnest.  He  had  now 
received  reinforcements  of  twenty  thousand  fresh  cavalry,  bringing 
up  his  effective  force  to  over  two  hundred  thousand  troops,  including 
thirty  thousand  engineers  and  sappers  with  ample  engines  of  siege 
and  storm.  As  the  vast  range  of  Taurus  had  lain  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Saracen  in  Cilicia,  so  now  the  range  of  the  Amanus 
divided  it  from  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo. 
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Auazarba,  Sis,  and  other  strong  forts  were  swept  away,  their  defenders 
ruthlessly  slaughtered,  and  their  homes  sacked.  But  nothing  could 
arrest  the  invaders  till  they  poured  over  the  passes  of  Amanus  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  reached  the  great  plains  which 
stretch  away  from  the  “  Gates  of  Syria  ”  to  the  Euphrates.  Once 
across  the  defiles  of  the  Amanus  range,  Nicephorus  concentrated  his 
whole  force  for  a  plunge  upon  Aleppo,  the  seat  and  capital  of  “  the 
accursed  Chamdas.” 

Aleppo,  which  the  Greeks  called  Chalepe,  and  the  Saracens  called 
Haleb,  was  then  the  most  splendid  and  the  richest  city  of  Asia,  having 
some  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  East  and  West.  Its  magnificent  palaces,  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  teeming  with  all  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  Asiatic 
plains,  its  immense  circuit  of  walls,  towers,  domes,  and  minarets,  were 
crowned  by  the  tremendous  fortress  on  the  almost  precipitous  acropolis 
that  rose  above  the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood.  At  a  glorious 
sunrise,  early  in  December,  Nicephorus  gathered  his  principal  officers 
around  him  on  an  eminence  from  whence  in  the  distance  the  white 
towers  of  Aleppo  could  be  clearly  seen.  “  There  lies  the  lair  of  the 
blaspheming  Hagarene  who  has  wrought  such  havoc  upon  the  people 
of  Christ  and  the  realm  of  Rome.  Within  those  proud  walls  are  the 
savage  horsemen  who  have  burnt  a  thousand  homes  and  have 
slaughtered  ten  thousand  of  our  brothers.  Aye,  and  within  those  gay 
and  lordly  palaces,  with  their  smiling  groves  and  terraces,  there  are  ten 
thousand  of  our  sisters,  daughters,  and  boys  who  have  been  ravished 
from  Christian  hearths  and  turned  from  Christ  to  defile  themselves 
with  the  False  Prophet,  his  lies  and  his  fornications.  By  God  and  His 
mercy,  we  will  keep  Christmas  like  Christians  within  the  very  walls 
and  mosques  where  He  has  been  blasphemed  these  long  three  hundred 
years.” 

The  city  was  now  entirely  invested.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Emirs 
to  relieve  it  were  cut  off  with  immense  losses.  And  almost  on  the  eve 
of  Christmas  Day  the  order  was  given  for  a  combined  assault.  The 
walls  were  carried  in  a  dozen  places  at  once;  the  gallant  Chamdas  was 
driven  back  step  by  step  into  the  citadel  on  the  heights,  and  by  night¬ 
fall  the  splendid  city  of  Aleppo  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  booty  was  enormous :  for  the  rush  of  Nicephorus  upon 
the  capital  had  been  so  sudden  that  nothing  had  been  removed. 
Three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  gold  pieces  were  found  in  the 
Saracen  Treasury;  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  and  camels  in  the  bar¬ 
racks.  Gold  plate,  exquisite  damascened  work,  jewelled  arms,  bro¬ 
cades,  embroideries,  ivories,  carpets,  vases,  robes,  and  painted  manu¬ 
scripts  were  tossed  about  in  wild  confusion.  For  days  the  scene  of 
plunder,  bloodshed,  and  destruction  raged.  The  superb  palace  of  the 
Emir,  filled  with  precious  things,  was  sacked,  and  then  consumed 
with  fire.  And  everything  which  the  victorious  troops  could  neither 
use  nor  transport  was  burnt  or  destroyed.  The  ramparts  of  the  great 
city  were  levelled,  the  mosques  were  ruined,  and  the  minarets  thrown 
down  in  the  dust. 

The  General,  with  fierce  exultation,  surveyed  the  annihilation  of  the 
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terrible  enemy  who  had  made  the  Roman  Empire  reel  to  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  he  saw  that  the  frontiers  of  Rome  were  destined  to  extend 
again  to  the  Euphrates.  Thereupon  he  ordered  a  solemn  Te  Deum  to 
be  chanted  in  presence  of  a  great  muster  of  chiefs  and  chosen  detach¬ 
ments  of  his  army.  Before  the  crucifix,  which  was  raised  beside  the 
central  altar,  the  fierce  Soldier  of  the  Cross  thrice  prostrated  himself 
in  the  dust,  and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  and  then 
the  psalm  of  praise  was  chanted  forth  by  ten  thousand  voices  in 
unison. 

As  Nicephorus  returned  to  his  headquarters  he  found  a  missive  to 
him  from  Constantinople.  It  was  unsigned,  and  in  the  Armenian 
language.  It  ran  thus:  that  “the  throne  of  Constantine  and  Basil 
would  be  vacant  before  the  message  could  reach  its  destination.” 

{To  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  NEW  POEM  BY  POE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Whether  Poe’s  poem,  printed  and  commented  on  in  your 
current  issue,  never  appeared  in  any  edition  of  his  works  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  now  published  for  the  first  time.  I  have 
it  here  by  me  in  a  newspaper  cutting  pasted  into  a  volume  of  Poe’s 
poetical  works.  It  was  published  in  The  Dispatch  of  Kokomo,  a 
little  town  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  poem  is,  or  was,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  inhabitant  of  Kokomo,  whose  grandfather  kept  an  inn 
at  Chesterfield,  a  little  town  near  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  facts 
were  communicated  by  a  Mr.  Bremner  to  the  New  York  Critic  in  a 
letter,  now  some  twenty  years  ago.  I  can’t  remember  what  paper  the 
cutting  I  have  is  from,  but  it  is  pasted  into  a  book  bought,  I  think,  in 
1885,  and  refers  to  the  poem  having  appeared  in  The  Dispatch  “  some 
years  ago.”  It  gives  these  introductory  notes,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  told  you :  “  One  night  a  young  man,  who  showed  plainly  the 
marks  of  dissipation,  appeared  at  the  door  (of  the  inn  at  Chesterfield) 
and  requested  a  room,  if  one  could  be  given  him.  He  retired,  and 
the  inn  people  saw  no  more  of  him,  for  the  following  morning,  when 
they  went  to  call  him  to  breakfast,  he  had  disappeared,  leaving  only 
a  book.  On  the  fly  leaf  was  the  poem,  written  in  Roman  characters, 
and  almost  as  legible  as  print  itself.  The  manuscript  contains  not 
an  erasure  or  a  single  interlineated  word,  and  is  signed,  “  E.  A.  P.” 
The  peculiarity  of  the  writing,  the  description  of  the  young  man,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  poem,  point  to  Poe  as  the  author.” 

One  point  of  difference  between  the  poem  as  I  have  it,  and  as  it 
appears  in  The  Fortnightly,  is  that  in  mine  it  is  called  Leonainie — 
which  makes  a  better  scansion.  It  is  also  printed  in  eight  line 
stanzas :  — 

Leonainie — angels  named  her, 

And  they  took  the  light,  &c. 

Also,  in  the  second  stanza,  I  have  “meet”  for  “greet”;  for  “fore¬ 
boding  ”  I  have  “  forebodings,”  and  from  “  Lying  joys  ”  to  the  end 
of  the  stanza  is  in  brackets.  In  the  third  stanza  there  is  a  colon 
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where  Mr.  Wallace’s  MS,  has  a  dash,  and  there  are  dashes  after 
“  grieve  you,”  and  “  deceive  you,”  in  place  of  commas. 

In  the  fourth  stanza  there  is  no  dash  after  “  God  smiled,”  and  there 
is  no  comma  after  “lifted.”  It  runs:  — 

lifted 

ir/iere  my  Leonainie  drifted  from  me  like  a  dream. 

I  italicise  '' Where.”  Mr.  Wallace’s  version  has  “When." 

The  book  I  refer  to  belonged  to  a  friend  now  dead,  who  was,  at  one 
time,  an  ardent  student  of  Poe,  and,  I  remember,  came  to  me  with  his 
“find”  in  high  glee,  and  immediately  pasted  it  into  his  volume  of 
Poe. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

T.  D.  Robb. 

fit  has  been  asserted  in  some  qu.arters  that  the  poem  was  written  by  .Tames 
Whitcomb  Riley,  in  imitation  of  Poe. — Eoitor,  F.R.] 


OCCUPATION,  AS  A  TEST  OP  PROSPERITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  RsyiBW. 

Sir, — In  his  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  (p.  95), 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling  has  taken  the  table  at  p.  362  of  the  recent  Blue- 
book  (Cd.  1761),  and  by  applying  to  the  1881  figures  the  growth  of 
population  between  that  date  and  1901,  he  finds  a  decrease,  instead 
(jf  an  increase,  in  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  seven  out  of  nine 
important  manufacturing  industries.  From  this  he  draws  the  deduc¬ 
tion  that  “  unfair  competition  ”  is  seriously  affecting  these  industries. 
Had  he  applied  the  same  criterion  to  the  figures  given  in  the  Blue- 
book  for  earlier  periods,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  result 
for,  say,  1851,  compared  with  1881.  The  facts  are  well  known, 
and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them  has  been  given  so  far  back 
as  1890  by  Professor  Marshall,  in  his  “  Principles  of  Economics,” 
third  edition,  page  337,  with  which  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that 
Mr.  Schooling  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted.  “  The  chief  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  result,”  says  Professor  Marshall,  “  lies  in  the 
wonderful  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  power  of  machinery. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  produce  ever-increasing  supplies  of  manufac¬ 
tures  of  almost  every  kind,  both  for  our  own  use  and  for  exportation 
without  requiring  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
v/ho  tend  the  machines.”  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  labour 
so  set  free  has  gone  to  such  occupations  as  domestic  service,  building, 
dealing,  and  transport  by  road,  in  which  machinery  plays  but  a  small 
part.  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  list  of  industries  given  in  the 
Blue-book  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  as  appears  to  be  tacitly 
implied  in  Mr.  Schooling’s  argument. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  O’Farrell. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  docs  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscri'pts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


